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Correct Clothes 


For the Younger Man 


CLOTHES THAT BEAR THE IMPRINT OF 
STYLE, OF GOOD TASTE, AND OF PERSON- 
ALITY. CLOTHES MADE OF THE FINEST 
MATE! ne CUT WITH A MASTER’S SKILL, 
AND TAILORED WITH THAT CAREFUL AT= 
TENTION TO DETAIL THAT IS USUALLY TO 
BE OBTAINED ONLY IN CUSTOM=MADE 
GARMENTS. IN A WORD, CLOTHES THAT 
WILL APPEAL DIRECTLY AND IRRESISTIBLY 
TO THE YOUNG MAN WHO REALIZES THE 
OVERWHELMING IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
WELL DRESSED 
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THE YOUNG MEN’S CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 
IS ON THE SIXTH FLOOR 





B. ALTMAN & CQ. 
FIFTH AVENUE - = MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH AND THIRTY-FIFTH STS. 

NEW YORK 
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Current History—Advertising Section 


A Pioneer in Mechanical Progress 
The Car Ahead in Road Performance 


THE unapproached efficiency of the King Sixty Horse Powe: “ 
Chassis has been so amply demonstrated in the famous six- ! 


teen King road tests of last year that nothing more effective than 
the word RIDE can be added. We believe the King to be the 
most economical car for ite power now being offered, and know 
that in all ‘round road performance it cannot be excelled by any 
other make at any price, and in most cases cannot be equalled. 


FOURSOME—$1585—A sport tar of dashing lines that seats four. 
TOURING—$1585—The big 7-passenger family car, with maay 

novel conveniences. SEDAN—$2150—Fits all four seasons perfectly. 
The utmost in luxury, with comfort for seven. ROADSTER—$1585— 
A popular three-seat model with lots of storage space. 


ALL PRICES QUOTED MAY BE ADVANCED AT ANY TIME 


Write for descriptive maiter and name of 
wearest dealer. Wire Wheels $100 eztra 
—<ali models. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT 
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Your Vanity Doesn’t Go Far Enough 


VANITY which prides itself o— on a good complexion isn’t enough. A 
thorough-going pride in a healthy body is much more worth while cultivating. 


You cannot have a good complexion or a healthy body if your system is contin- 
ually clogged with waste matter. 


Nujol, unlike physics or drugs, will effectively relieve constipation without in 
any way emhion the normal bowel function. It prevents the intestinal contents 
from becoming hard, lubricates the intestinal tract, and so facilitates normal 
movements. Nujol does not gripe or upset the system. Being tasteless, it is not 
unpleasant to take. 


The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide resources in 
producing Nujol and its reputation is behind the product. 


Nujol is the only remedy for constipation we manufacture. The genuine 
sold only in pint bottles bearing Nujol trade-mark. All bottles filled at 
our Nujol plant, absolutely modern and sanitary. 


Write today for instructive booklet, using coupon below. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 






Please send ee. booklet on we Eee of, constipation fT) 
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Provided for the host who wishes to offer distinctive 


hospitality—the proper wine, in proper place and 
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at correct temperature. Sent without obligation | 









upon application to La Montagne, Chapman Co., || |@im@ 
Inc., Department F, 101 Park Avenue, New York. ni 
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Current History——Advertising Section 


N2 matter where you live, New 
England, in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, or on the Southern Seaboard— 
to think nationally, you must sup- 
plement your local journal with the 
New York newspaper carrying the 
most enlightened Washington cor- 
respondence. New York is the sec- 
ond largest city in the world. It is 
the capital of the western hemis- 
phere, the American city most in- 


formed on international affairs. Its | 


oldest, most authoritative and most 
forward-looking newspaper, THE 
NEW YORK EVENING POST, is 
a friend, a news service, and 

an adviser that no 
American citizen of 

affairs can afford 

to be without. | 
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"Painting by Arthur Devis (1711-1787) 


THE EHRICH GALLERIES 
‘Old Manters” 


707 Fifth Avenue at 55th Street 
New York Cily 
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GERMAN SUBSTITUTES FOR HORSES 











One of Staypacityalit Circus Elephants Sheneties, a Heavy 
Load in the Neighborhood of Berlin 
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" Motor Plow Used by the Germans to Cultivate Every Avail- 
q able Foot of Soil Back of the Firing Line 
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This Improved Gun, Now Used on the Belgian Front Against 
German Aircraft, Can Be Swung in Any Direction 
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RUSSIA IN 


REVOLUTION 


Abdication of Czar and Rise of a Republic in 
the Stronghold of Autocracy 


USSIA experienced during the four 
R days of March 8-11, 1917, the 
most dramatic and effective po- 
litical upheaval in recorded his- 
tory. The Romanoff dynasty, which had 
ruled the nation for more than 300 years, 
was completely overthrown, as in the 
twinkling of an eye. The most absolute 
autocracy in the civilized world crumbled 
and fell almost without a struggle, and 
was replaced by a modern democratic 
Government without serious loss of life. 
The new régime set up by the people is 
pledged to extremely advanced ideas of 
liberalism and democracy, including uni- 
versal suffrage. 


The news of the revolution came upon 
the world outside of Russia with startling 
suddenness on Friday, March 16. There 
were intimations two days earlier that 
some political crisis was at hand, but 
they were so meagre and fragmentary 
that they gave no clue to the stupendous 
nature of the change in progress. It was 
on March 16 that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment issued its Appeal to the People, 
and this act may be accepted*as the be- 
ginning of the established career of the 
new régime. 

For weeks all the news from Russia 
had indicated a state of unrest, dissatis- 
faction and imminent crisis. There were 
evidences of gross mismanagement in the 
distribution of supplies, the transport 
system was faulty, the munitions supply 
irregular, the hospital service subject to 
constant criticism. Finally food in the 
cities became so short that prices rapidly 
mounted to prohibitive figures, and the 
poorer classes were on the verge of star- 
vation. Previous to these conditions 
there was a _ general feeling, which 
gained strength every day, that a certain 
clique or camarilla of the nobility and 
ruling classes was traitorous and pro- 
German, intriguing to have Russia de- 
sert the Allies and effect a separate 
peace. In November, 1916, Professor 


Paul N. Milukoff, the present Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and one of the lead- 
ers of the revolution, delivered a speech 
in the Duma in which he denounced the 
Prime Minister, Stiirmer, as a pro-Ger- 
man and a traitor to Russia, and inti- 
mating that the Premier had betrayed 
his country for German gold. This 
speech, though its publication was for- 
bidden in Russia, leaked out and pro- 
duced a profound sensation. The Tre- 
poff-Protopopoff Ministry, which suc- 
ceeded, was at first supposed to be lib- 
eral, but it soon became even more re- 
actionary than its predecessor, and hints 
were freely circulated that it was cor- 
rupted by Germany and intended to be- 
tray the country. In fact, charges were 
openly made in the Duma early in March * 
that the failure of the army adminis- 
tration was intended to impede the 
progress of the war, and that the short- 
age of food in the great cities was a 
deliberate plot of the Government to in- 
flame the masses so that they would 
demand a separate peace. 

This was the critical situation of af- 
fairs on March 8, when a group of 
workingmen in Petrograd decided on a 
general strike and began manifestations 
of discontent against the shortage of 
food. 


For weeks there had been protests and 
threats of a general strike, but it was the 
opinion of the liberal leaders in the Duma 
that, despite the wretched state of af- 
fairs, an open revolution was impossible, 
as the country realized that a revolution 
would seriously interrupt the work of the 
war and would be playing into the hands 
of those who had this very end in view. 


Open letters were printed in the Petro- 
grad newspapers from popular Duma 
leaders, and proclamations were posted 
in the streets, urgently begging the pop- 
ulation not to create demonstrations or 
cause disorders which might lead to in- 
terruption of the manufacture of muni- 
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tions or paralyze the industrial activity 
of the city. 


People at Last Convinced 

Manifestations already arranged for 
March 6, including a general strike and 
the marching to the Duma ofa deputa- 
tion of workingmen, were in this way 
averted. But the moment was only post- 
poned. The people, who were convinced 
that they were being exploited by a hos- 
tile clique, received what they regarded 
as the last proof of the inefficiency and 
corruption of their own Government 
when they were apprised that the already 
insufficient supply of food had become 
still more meagre and that for some days 
it would be necessary to go without bread 
altogether. 

Patient and long suffering by nature, 
this was too much for the population of 
Petrograd, who knew that the interior of 
Russia was stored with immense quan- 
tities of grain and all kinds of provis- 
ions, and, without other motive at first 
than to voice a demand’ for bread, the 
people paraded the streets, and this dem- 
onstration was the spark that started the 
conflagration. 

The unrest at first expressed itself in 
an unusually mild manner, without ex- 
citement and with no indication of revo- 
lutionary intent, but merely as an in- 
sistent demand for a vigorous solution of 
the food problem. 

The Duma meanwhile was actively de- 
bating the question, and the majority 
received with ill-concealed irritation the 
statements and explanations of the Min- 
ister of Agriculture. : 

On the 10th General Chavaloff, com- 
mander of the Petrograd district, issued 
a proclamation forbidding all assemblies 
in the streets and warning citizens that 
the troops had been authorized to use 
their arms or any means to preserve or- 
der in the capital. On the 11th the Czar 
put the match to the powder train by 
issuing two ukases suspending the sit- 
tings of the Russian Duma and Coun- 
cil of the Empire. This was the final 
stroke, and the revolution soon came 
full grown into being. 

Michael V. Rodzianko, President of the 
Duma, a man of strong force and firm 
conviction, realized that a serious blun- 


der had been committed, and telegraphed 
the Czar that the hour had struck. The 
Duma unanimously decided that it would 
not dissolve. The Imperial Council, 
realizing the gravity of the situation, 
added its appeal that the Emperor should 
hearken to the demands of the people. 
The Emperor, who was absent from 
Petrograd, hastily started back to the 
capital, but it was too late. 


How the Flood Broke 


The story of the upheaval as related 
by accredited correspondents is as fol- 
lows: 

The most phenomenal feature of the 
revolution was the swift and orderly 
transition whereby the control of the 
city passed from the régime of the old 
Government into the hands of its op- 
ponents. 

The visible signs of revolution began 
on Thursday, March 8. Strikes were de- 
clared in several big munitions factories 
as a protest against the shortage of 
bread. Men and women gathered and 
marched through the streets, most of 
them in an orderly fashion. A few 
bread shops were broken into in that 
section of the city beyond the Neva, and 
several minor clashes between strikers 
and police occurred. 


Squads of mounted. troops appeared, 
but during Thursday and Friday the ut- 
most friendliness seemed to exist between 
the troops and the people. 

This early period of the uprising bore 
the character of a mock _ revolution, 
staged for an immense audience. Cos- 
sacks, charging down the street, did so 
in a half-hearted fashion, plainly with- 
out malice or intent to harm the crowds, 
which they playfully dispersed. The 
troops exchanged good-natured raillery 
with the working men and women, and as 
they rode were cheered by the populace. 

Long lines of soldiers stationed in dra- 
matic attitudes across the Nevsky Pros- 
pect, with their guns pointed at an imagi- 
nary foe, appeared to be taking part in a 
realistic tableau. Machine guns, firing 
rounds of blank cartridges, seemed only 
to add another realistic touch to a tre- 
mendous theatric production which was 
using the whole city as a stage. 


> 
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On Saturday, however, apparently 
without provocation, the troops were 
ordered to fire on people marching in 
Nevsky Prospect. The troops refused to 
fire, and the police, replacing them, fired 
rifles and machine guns. 

Then came a clash between troops and 
police, which continued in desultory fash- 
ion throughout Saturday night and Sun- 
day. The Nevsky Prospect was cleared 
of traffic by the police and notices were 
posted by the commander of the Petro- 
grad military district warning the people 
that any attempt to congregate would be 
met by force. 


Troops Join the Revolt 


Until Sunday evening, however, there 
was no intimation that the affair would 
grow to the proportions of a revolution. 
The first serious outbreak came at 1 
e’clock, when the men of the Volynski 
Regiment shot their officers and re- 
volted when they received an order to 
fire upon striking workingmen in one 
of the factory districts. 

Another regiment detailed against the 
mutineers also joined the revolt. The 
news spread rapidly to the other bar- 
racks and four more regiments went 
over. Some of the.revolting troops 
marched to the St. Peter and St. Paul 
Fortress on the left bank of the Neva, 
and after a brief skirmish with the gar- 
rison took possession of it. 

Dissension spread among the troops, 
who did not understand why they should 
be compelled to take violent measures 
against fellow-citizens whose chief of- 
fense was that they were hungry and 
were asking the Government to supply 
bread. Several regiments deserted. A 
pitched battle began between the troops 
who stood with the Government and 
those who, refusing to obey orders, had 
mutinied, and even slain their officers. 

A long night fight took place between 
the mutinous regiments and the police 
at the end of St. Catherine Canal, im- 
mediately in front of the historic church 
built over the spot where Alexander II. 
was killed by a bomb. The police finally 
fled to the rooftops all over the city and 
were seen no more in the streets during 
the entire term of the fighting. 


Turning Point in Revolution 

Monday morning, March 12, the Gov- 
ernment troops appeared to control all 
the principal squares of the city. Then 
came a period when it was impossible to 
distinguish one side from the other. 
There was no definite line between the 
factions. The turning point appeared to 
come about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
For two hours the opposing regiments 
passively confronted each other along 
the wide Liteiny Prospect in almost com- 
plete silence. 

From time to time emissaries from the 
revolutionary side rode to the opposing 
ranks and exhorted them to join the side 
of the people. For a while the result 
seemed to hang in the balance. The 
troops appeared irresolute, awaiting the 
commands of their officers, who them- 
selves were in doubt as to what they 
should do. 

Desultory firing continued along the 
side streets between groups of Govern- 
ment troops and revolutionists. But the 
regiments upon whose decision the out+ 
come rested still confronted each other, 
with machine guns and rifles in readi- 
ness. 

Suddenly a few volleys were exchanged; 
there was another period of silent sus- 
pense, and the Government regiments 
finally marched over to join the revolu- 
tionists. A few hours after the first 
clash this section of Petrograd, in which 
were located the Duma building, artillery 
headquarters, and the chief military bar- 
racks, passed into the hands of the revo- 
lutionary forces, and the warfare swept 
like a tornado to other parts of the city, 
where the scene was duplicated. 

At first it seemed a miracle that the 
revolutionists, without prearranged plan, 
without leadership or organization, could 
in such a short time, with comparative 
ease, achieve a complete victory over the 
Government. But the explanation lay in 
the reluctance of the troops to take sides 
against the people and their prompt de- 
sertion to the ranks of those who opposed 
the Government. 

The scenes in the streets were by this 
time remarkable. The wide _ streets, 
where the troops were stationed, were 
completely deserted by civilians, except 
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for a few daring individuals, who, creep- 
ing along walls and ducking into court- 
yards, sped from one side to the other. 
But the side streets were choked with 
people. 

Groups of students, easily distin- 
guished by their blue caps and dark uni- 
forms, fell into step with rough units of 
rebel soldiers, and were joined by other 
heterogeneous elements, united for the 
time being by a cause greater than parti- 
san differences. 

Unkempt workingmen, with ragged 
sheepskin coats covering the conventional 
peasants’ costume of dark blouse and top 
boots, strode side by side with well- 
groomed city clerks and shopkeepers. 


An Impromptu Army 

This strange army of people, mustered 
on the street corners, shouldered their 
newly acquired rifles and marched out 
to join the ranks of the deserting regi- 
ments. 

The economic and industrial life of the 
city came to a complete  standsiill. 
Street car service was supended from 
the beginning of the disorders and 
stores were closed. The two leading 
hotels which housed officers were 
wrecked. Others restricted their serv- 
ice to regular patrons. In response to 
an appeal by the revolutionist commit- 
tees, citizens distributed food to the sol- 
diers. 

The scene at the Duma before the rev- 
olution was in full flame was extraordi- 
nary. The members stood about the broad 
corridors talking calmly, the serious 
priest members in long black gowns, with 
flowing hair, and members from the 
provinces in top boots and blouses min- 
gling with well-groomed and frock-coated 
representatives. 

At the front gates the troops began to 
assemble. They were without arms. 
They were the revolting regiments. One 
body in marching order entered the side 
gate and halted before the entrance. A 
Duma member spoke from the steps, ex- 
plaining the attitude of that body and 
assuring the regiments that the Duma 
was with them. 

Auto trucks packed with men, soldiers, 
and civilians, with and without arms, 


rolled up to the circular drive and stopped 
before the door, while some occupant 
delivered a lurid oration, and then went 
on, cheered by the crowds. 

Then came a small army of citizen sol- 
diers, factory workers, clerks, students 
armed with rifles taken from the cap- 
tured arsenals, their pale faces and black 
Winter clothing forming a strange pic- 
ture against the snow piled high in the 
Duma garden. 

For an hour they stood in more or less 
military formation before the building, 
and at dusk marched away toward the 
centre of the city, followed by the revolt- 
ing soldiers. The crowd was extremely 
orderly. A group of a dozen soldiers 
pushed into the corridor of the building 
and demanded to be allowed to address 
the members. A mild-mannered young 
civilian of the student type took them 
in hand with little difficulty and led 
them into the open. A delegation asked 
for food. Immediately waiters from the 
Duma restaurant were sent out with 
trays of tea and food until the place was 
cleaned out. 


Last Stand of the Old Regime 

At nightfall on: March 12 only one 
small district of the city, containing the 
War Office, the Admiralty Building, St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral, and the Military Hotel, 
still resisted the onslaught of the revo- 
lutionary forces, and the battle for the 
possession of Petrograd came to a dra- 
matic conclusion. In the Admiralty Build- 
ing the Council of Ministers secretly 
gathered for a conference, and the last 
regiments loyal to the old Government 
were drawn up as a guard. 

While the Council sat in the last meet- 
ing which they were destined to hold, the 
building was surrounded and the besieg- 
ers poured rifle and machine gun fire 
upon the defenders. 

For a few hours the fiercest battle of 
the day continued; the streets were swept 
by a steady fusillade and the crowds 
scattered for the nearest shelter, some 
of the people being compelled to spend 
the night in courtyards or corridors of 
office buildings or wherever they first 
found refuge. 

Toward morning there was a sudden 
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lull, broken by exultant shouts, which 
deepened into a roar, and were succeeded 
by the Russian revolutionary “ Marseil- 
laise.” The regiments defending the Ad- 
miralty had surrendered and gone over to 
the side of the revolutionists. 

The Ministers in the Admiralty Build- 
ing were then arrested and the Russian 
national colors were replaced by the red 
flag of the revolutionists. 


Rodzianko’s Telegrams 


During the day revolutionary publica- 
tions appeared in the streets, with the 
simple caption “ News.” These contained 
a résumé of developments, and they were 
eagerly read by all classes. Rodzianko’s 
telegrams to the Emperor and others to 
the commanders of the troops at the 
front were reproduced. The first mes- 
sage to the Emperor read: 

The situation is grave. Anarchy reigns in 
the capital. The Government is paralyzed. 
The transport of provisions and fuel is com- 
pletely disorganized. General dissatisfaction 
is growing. Irregular rifle firing is occurring 
in the streets. It is necessary to charge im- 
mediately some person trusted by the people 
to form a new Government. It is impossible 
to linger, since delay means death. Praying 
God that the responsibility in this hour will 
not fall upon a crowned head. 

Later President Rodzianko sent the 
following to the Emperor: 

The position is becoming more serious. It 
is imperative that immediate measures be 
taken, because tomorrow will be too late. 
The last hour has come when the fate of the 
fatherland and the dynasty are being de- 
cided. 

Similar telegrams were sent to all the 
commanders at the front with an appeal 
for their support before the Emperor of 
the Duma’s action. General Alexis Bru- 
siloff, Commander in Chief of the armies 
of the southwestern front, and General 
Nicholas Ruzsky, Commander of the 
northern armies, replied promptly. Gen- 
eral Brusiloff sent this message: 

“ Have fulfilled duty before fatherland 
and Emperor.” 

General Ruzsky’s reply read: 

“Commission accomplished.” 

The revolt seemed to overspread all 
Russia simultaneously. Kronstadt, the 
great fortress and, seaport at the head of 
the Gulf of Finland, joined the revolu- 
tionary movement without firing a gun. 


Moscow joined in with enthusiasm, as did 
Odessa. Within twenty-four hours news 
came from all parts of Russia that city 
after city, fortress after fortress, prov- 
inces, towns, and villages were aflame 
with enthusiasm, and that the revolution- 
ists were in control, with the soldiers and 
workingmen in; fullest accord. 


One of the most impressive scenes of 
the revolution at Petrograd was the ar- 
rival of the Preobrajensky Guards with 
their Colonel and officers at the Tauris 
Palace. The men, all of giant stature, 
were drawn up in ranks four deep the 
whole length of the enormous Catherine 
Hall. The President of the Duma came 
out to greet them. On the appearance 
of M. Rodzianko the Colonel’s voice rang 
out, “ Preobrajensky, attention! ” and the 
whole regiment stood at salute. M. 
Rodzianko saluted them as follows: 


“ Soldiers of the true faith, let me as 
an old soldier greet you according to our 
custom. I wish you good health.” 


“We wish good health to your Ex-. 
cellency,” came the thunderous response. 

The President continued: 

“T want to thank you for coming 
here to help the members of the Im- 
perial Duma to establish order and to 
safeguard the honor and glory of our 
country. Your comrades are fighting 
in the trenches for the might and maj- 
esty of Russia, and I am proud that my 
son has been serving since the beginning 
of the war in your ranks. But in order 
that you should be able to advance the 
cause and interests which have been 
undertaken by the Duma you must re- 
main a disciplined force. You know as 
well as I do that soldiers are helpless 
without their officers. I ask you to re- 
main faithful to your officers and to 
have confidence in them, just as we have 
confidence in them. Return quietly to 
your barracks and come here at the first 
call when you may be required.” 


“We are ready,” answered the Preo- 
brajensky Guards. “ Show us the way.” 

“The old authority is incapable of 
leading Russia the right way,” was the 
answer. “Our first task is to establish 
a new authority in which we could all 
believe and trust, and which would be 
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able to save and magnify our mother 
Russia.” 

The soldiers marched out, shouting, 
* Hurrah!” 

M. Rodzianko greeted in the same 
manner the officers and men of. the 
Grenadier Guards and the officers and 
troopers of the Ninth Cavalry Regiment. 

After the President’s speech to the 
troopers their Colonel, addressing them, 
said: 

“Men, I intend to carry out all or- 
ders given to me by the President of 
the Imperial Duma. I remain with you 
on condition that you obey my orders. 
Hurrah for the President of the Im- 
perial Duma! ” 

The troopers cheered loudly. 


The Provisional Government 


The members of the new National 
Cabinet are as follows: 

Premier, President of the Council, and Min- 
ister of the Interior—Prince Georges FE. 
Lvoff. 

Foreign Minister—Professor Paul N. Milu- 
koff. 

Minister of Public Instruction—Professor 
Manuiloff of Moscow University. 

Minister of War and Navy, ad Interim—A. 
J. Guchkoff, formerly President of the Duma. 

Minister of Agriculture—M. Ichingareff, 
Deputy from Petrograd. 

Minister of Finance—M. Tereschtenko, Dep- 
uty from Kiev. ‘ 

Minister of Justice—Deputy Kerenski of 
Saratoff. 

Minister of Communications—N. V. Nekra- 
soff, Vice President of the Duma. 

Controlier of State—M. Godneff, 
from Kazan. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce—A. I. 
Konovaloff. 

Procurator General of the Holy Synod—M. 
Lvoff. 


The new Premier is the most popular 
man in Russia, head and chief of the 
combined Urban and Rural Zemstvo Com- 
mittees, organizer and feeder in chief of 
the Russian armies in the field, the man 
whom all students of Russian affairs 
have expected to see made head of any 
new Government established. He is a 
Russian, a Slav in fact as well as in 
name, and has the entire confidence of 
the Russian people. 


The new Foreign Minister, Professor 
Milukoff, has been for years the courage- 
ous leader of the Russian liberals. He 
was banished from Russia for political 
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views expressed while a member of the 
Faculty of the University of Moscow. 
He came to Chicago and became Profes- 
sor of Russian History at the University 
of Chicago, a post which he relinquished 
later to return to Russia. 


In 1898 Milukoff, then a Professor at 
Moscow, was snatched from his class- 
room one day, subjected to a summary 
Russian trial, and exiled to Siberia. He 
was guilty of liberal tendencies. He was 
in exile for two years, the result of 
which was his “ History of Russian Cul- 
ture,” a justification of revolution on 
historic grounds. 

On his return to Russia he was rear- 
rested and led across the frontier into 
Bulgaria. A warrant of expatriation, is- 
sued from Petrograd, excluded him from 
the Czar’s domain for two years. Milu- 
koff’s answer was an immediate return 
to Petrograd, where he was again ar- 
rested and held in jail for five months 
without trial. When he was released he 
again came to Chicago. 


At the University of Chicago Professor 
Milukoff was looked upon as one of the 
most brilliant members of the Faculty. 
He is an eminent scholar in several lines, 
though he confined himself here to lec- 
turing on Russian social conditions. In 
addition to his lectures here he has lec- 
tured at various times before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston. In all he spent four 
years in Chicago. 


Milukoff’s influence upon European 
opinion outside of Russia has been great 
On his third visit to America, in 1908, he 
told interviewers that his speeches in the 
Duma frequently were interrupted by 
some one shouting, “ American,” or 
“ American citizen.” In proof of his im- 
perturbability, he added: “So now I al- 
most invariably begin my speeches by 
quoting something ‘ American.’ ” 

Late in January a plot to assassinate 
Professor Milukoff was exposed. The 
assassination was planned by the organ- 
ization known as the Black Hundred, the 
reactionary body which has for years 
been an instrument of political crimes in 
Russia. The man chosen, however, con- 
fessed the part he was to play before 
the crime was committed. 


Labor Leader as Minister 


The Minister of Justice, Deputy Keren- 
ski, is the leader of the workingmen and 
a conspicuous Russian journalist. His 
selection and acceptance of a post in the 
new Government welded together the 
labor leaders and Moderate Democrats 
and prevented what at first threatened 
to prove a serious split in the revolu- 
tionary ranks. The first act of the new 
Government, M. Kerenski stated, was the 
immediate publication of a decree of full 
amnesty. Continuing, the Minister said: 

“Our comrades of the Second and 
Fourth Dumas, who were banished illegal- 
ly to the tundras of Siberia, will be re- 
leased forthwith. In my jurisdiction are 
all the Premiers and Ministers of the old 
régime. They will answer before the law 
for all crimes against the people.” 

“Show them no mercy,” many voices 
in the crowd exclaimed. 

“Comrades,” M. Kerenski replied, 
“regenerated Russia will not have re- 
course to the shameful methods utilized 
by the old régime. Without trial none 
will be condemned. All prisoners will 
be tried in open court. 

“ Comrades, soldiers, citizens, ail meas- 
ures taken by the new Government will 
be published. Soldiers, I ask you to co- 
operate. Free Russia is now born, and 
none will succeed in wresting liberty 
from the hands of the people. Do not 
listen to the promptings of the agents of 
the old régime. Listen to your officers. 
Long live free Russia! ” 

The speech was greeted by a storm of 
cheering. 

The labor leader, Chkueidse, address- 
ing the officers and soldiers, paid a 
glowing tribute to the soldiers and work- 
ingmen who had participated in accom- 
plishing the revolution. He recounted 
the recent provocative efforts by the 
secret police in publishing proclamations 
regarding the murders of officers by 
soldiers. He exhorted the soldiers to 
regard their officers as citizens who had 
helped raise the revolutionary flag and 
as brothers in the great cause of Russian 
liberty. 

Subsequently officers, soldiers, and 
workingmen carried M. Chkueidse on 
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their shoulders through a cheering 
throng of soldiers and civilians. : 

Kerenski won a victory in a speech 
that will be historic. Appearing in a 
stormy labor assembly, mounting a 
table, with flashing eyes and passionate 
utterance, he announced that he had ac- 
cepted the post of Minister of Justice. 
The announcement turned the tide, and 
amid cheering Kerenski continued: 

“ Comrades, in entering the Provis- 
ional Government I remain a republican. 
In my work I must lean for help on the 
will of the people. I must have in the 
people my powerful support. May I trust 
you as I trust myself? [Tremendous 
cheers and cries of “We believe you, 
comrade! ”] I cannot live without the 
people, and if ever you begin to doubt 
me, kill me! I declare to the Provisional 
Government that I am a representative 
of democracy, and that the Government 
must especially take into account the 
views I shall uphold as a representative 
of the people, by whose efforts the old 
Government was overthrown. Comrades, 
time does not wait. I call you to crgan- 
ization and discipline. I ask you to sup- 
port us, your representatives, who are 
prepared to die for the people and have 
given the people their whole life.” 


Appeal to the People 
The first act of the new Government 
was the issuance of the following appeal, 
dated March 18, 1917: 


Citizens: The Executive Committee of the 
Duma, with the aid and support of the garri- 
son of the capital and its inhabitants, has 
succeeded in triumphing over the obnoxious 
forces of the old régime in such a manner 
that we are able to proceed to a more stable 
organization of the executive power, with 
men whose past political activity assures 
them the country’s confidence. 

[The names of the members of the new 
Government are then given and the appeal 
continues :] 

The new Cabinet will base its policy on the 
following principles: 

First—An immediate general amnesty for 
all political and religious offenses, includ- 
ing terrorist acts and military and agra- 
rian offenses. 

Second—Liberty of speech and of the 
press; freedom for alliances, unions, and 
strikes, with the extension of these liber- 
ties to military officials within the limits 
admitted by military requirements. 
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Third—Abolition of all social, religious, 
and national restrictions. 

Fourth—To proceed forthwith to the 
preparation and convocation of a consti- 
tutional Assembly, based on universal suf- 
frage, which will establish a governmental 
régime. 

Fifth—The substitution of the police by 
a national militia, with chiefs to be 
elected and responsible to the Government. 

Sixth—Communal elections to be based 
On universal suffrage. 

Seventh—The troops which participated 
in the revolutionary movement will not be 
disarmed, but will remain in Petrograd. 

Eighth—While maintaining strict mili- 
tary discipline for troops on active service, 
it is desirable to abrogate for soldiers all 
restrictions in the enjoyment of social 
rights accorded other citizens. 

The Provisional Government desires to add 
that it has no intention to profit by the cir- 
cumstances of the war to delay the realiza- 
tion of the measures of reform above men- 
tioned. 


Abdication of the Czar 


Czar Nicholas’s abdication was an- 
nounced on March 16. The document was 
signed at the town of Pskoff, where the 
train on which he was traveling toward 
Petrograd was halted early in the week. 
From Pskoff, according to accounts now 
available, the Emperor communicated 
with members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Duma, who informed him 
that they were sending emissaries to 
meet him there. Accordingly, a member 
of the Duma committee and one of the 
Ministers of the new Cabinet proceeded 
to Pskoff and had an interview with the 
Emperor in the presence of General 
Nicholas V. Russky, a member of the 
Council of the Empire and of the Su- 
preme Military Council; Baron W. Fede- 
ricks, Minister of the Court; Count Na- 
rishkin, and others. 


After relating to the Emperor the latest 
developments in the revolution, the emis- 
saries advised him not to send any troops 
from the front to Petrograd, since all the 
troops were going over to the revolution- 
ists as fast as they arrived. 

“ What is desired that I should do?” 
the Emperor inquired. 

“ Abdicate the throne,” was the reply. 

After devoting some time to delibera- 
tion Emperor Nicholas said: 

“Tt would be very hard to be sepa- 
rated from my son. Therefore I will 


abdicate in favor of my brother, in behalf 
of myself and my son.” 


The document, which had been pre- 
pared in advance, was handed to the 
Emperor, and he signed it at once. 


The text of the abdication is as fol- 
lows: 


We, Nicholas II., by the Grace of God Em- 
peror of all the Russias, Czar of Poland, and 
Grand Duke of Finland, &c., make known to 
all our faithful subjects: 

In the day of the great struggle against a 
foreign foe, who has been striving for three 
years to enslave our country, God has wished 
to send to Russia a new and painful trial. 
Interior troubles threaten to have a fatal 
repercussion on the final outcome of the war. 
The destinies of Russia and the honor of our 
heroic army, the happiness of the people, and 
all the future of our dear fatherland require 
that the war be prosecuted at all cost to a 
victorious end. The cruel enemy is making 
his last effort, and the moment is near when 
our valiant army, in concert with those of 
cur glorious allies, will definitely chastise 
the foe. 

In these decisive days in the life of Russia 
we believe our people should have the closest 
union and organization of all their forces for 
the realization of speedy victory. For this 
reason, in accord with the Duma of the em- 
pire, we have considered it desirable to abdi- 
cate the throne of Russia and lay aside our 
supreme power. 

Not wishing to be separated from our loved 
son, we leave our heritage to our brother the 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, blessing 
his advent to the throne of Russia. We hand 
over the Government to our brother in full 
union with the representatives of the nation 
who are seated in the legislative chambers, 
taking this step with an inviolable oath in the 
name of our well-beloved country. 

We call on all faithful sons of the father- 
land to fulfill their sacred patriotic duty in 
this painful moment of national trial and to 
aid our brother and the representatives of the 
nation in bringing Russia into the path of 
prosperity and glory. 

May God aid Russia. 


Fortunes of the Romanoffs 


On March 19 it was reported from 
Petrograd that the former Czar, to 
be known as Nicholas Romanoff, had 
left with his staff for his personal 
estate at Livadia, on the south coast 
of the Crimea. It was at first be- 
lieved that his twelve-year-old son 
and heir, Grand Duke Alexis, who re- 
nounced the throne when the father ab- 
dicated, had been killed, but later news 
was to the effect that the Czarina was 
with her children and that all save 
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Grand Duchess Marie were very ill with 
measles. In the case of the little Prince 
the attack was complicated by the 
breaking out of the old wound in his 
foot, dating from the alleged attempt on 
his life about four years ago. The Grand 
Duke was attended by his mother and 
the old sailor, Berevenke, who has been 
his constant companion. Grand Duchess 
Tatiana was in a serious condition, and 
oxygen had been administered. 

News of the disaffection of the troops 
reached the Empress on Feb. 27. The 
palace guard was mobilized for defense, 
the riflemen remaining within the pal- 
ace with raachine guns, while outside 
were armored motors. When the Tsars- 
koe-Selo garrison revolted a collision 
with the palace guards appeared inevit- 
able. The Empress went to the com- 
mander of the guard and said: 

“ My desire is that you do not fire.” 

This was taken as an order to surren- 
der, which he did. Soon revolutionary 
troops entered the palace, and officers 
went to the apartment of the imperial 
family. To these the Empress said: 

“Let there be no violence. I am now 
only a Sister of Charity at the bedside of 
my afflicted children.” 


Grand Duke Michael Declines 


The Czar in abdicating transferred the 
supreme power to his younger brother, 
Grand Duke Michael, but the latter de- 
clined to accept the responsibility unless 
he should be declared the choice of the 
people by vote. The refusal was signed 
at his private residence, whither he went 
with a large part of the Duma commit- 
tee, headed by Prince Lvoff, Professor 
Milukoff, and President Rodzianko. 

The Grand Duke addressed the com- 
mittee and declared that the responsi- 
bility devolving upon him found him un- 
decided because of the existing differ- 
ences of opinion. He added that since 
the happiness of Russia was the only 
consideration, he believed this would be 
assured by his abdication, and therefore 
surrendered his authority. The text of 
his declaration, dated March 16, is as 
follows: 

This heavy responsibility has come to me at 


the voluntary request of my brother, who has 
transferred the imperial throne to me during 


a period of warfare which is accompanied 
with unprecedented popular disturbances. 
Moved by the thought, which is in the minds 
of the entire people, that the good of the 
country is paramount, I have adopted the 
firm resolution to accept the supreme power 
only if this be the will of our great people, 
who, by a plebiscite organized by their repre- 
sentatives in a constituent assembly, shall es- 
tablish a form of government and new funda- 
mental laws for the Russian State. 
Consequently, invoking the benediction of 
our Lord, I urge all citizens of Russia to 
submit to the Provisional Government, es- 
tablished upon the initiative of the Duma and 
invested with full plenary powers, until such 
time, which will follow with as little delay 
as possible, as the constituent assembly, on a 
basis of universal, direct, equal, and secret 
suffrage, shall, by its decision as to the new 
form of government, express the will of the 


people. 
Siberian Exiles Freed 


The first act of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment was one of amnesty for all po- 
litical offenders, including Terrorists. 
The series of agreements opens up aston- 
ishing possibilities. A main feature of 
the program is that the form of govern- 
ment, whether republican or otherwise, 
is to be decided by a constituent assem- 
bly, to be elected after the war. 

The famous prison of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Petrograd, which has im- 
mured countless political prisoners, was 
thrown open, as was the Kremlin at 
Moscow, and exiles in all parts of the 
world were invited to return. The fleet 
and the naval commanders accepted the 
revolution with enthusiastic unanimity. 
Grand Duke Cyril, commanding the sail- 
ors of the guard, came in person with 
his officers and announced that this his- 
toric corps would place itself under the 
orders of Rodzianko. News from the 
army of 6,000,000 on the various Russian 
fronts was entirely favorable. 

One of the most important gains in the 
revolution was its acceptance by the 
Holy Synod. The final meeting of the 
Synod since the revolution was held at 
Petrugrad March 18 under the Presi- 
dency of the Metropolitan of Kiev. The 
new Procurator General of the Holy 
Synod, M. Lvoff, in opening the sitting, 
said he rejoiced at the advent of, free- 
dom of the Orthodox Church. Ke or- 
dered the removal of the imperial chair 
from the conference room, symbolizing 








termination of interference by the Em- 
peror in the affairs of the Church. The 
Metropolitan and other members of the 
Synod said a new era for the Orthodox 
Church had come. 

Public subscriptions for released polit- 
ical prisoners and for the families of 
men killed in the street fighting were 
opened. The Russo-Asiatic Bank has 
subscribed $250,000 for the released po- 
litical prisoners. 

Everywhere in Petrograd, Moscow, and 
other large cities the imperial insignia 
of the House of Romanoff were removed 
from all public buildings. 


Foreign Minister’s Notice 


Professor Milukoff received the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Allies on 
Sunday, March 18, and at the same time 
gave official notice of the revolution to 
the world in the following address, which 
was transmitted by cable to all Russian 
diplomats abroad: 

“The news transmitted by the Pe- 
trograd Telegraphic Agency (the semi- 
official Russian news bureau) already 
has acquainted you with the events of 
the last few days and the fall of the old 
political régime in Russia, which col- 
lapsed lamentably in the face of popular 
indignation provoked by its carelessness, 
its abuses, and its criminal lack of fore- 
sight. The unanimity of resentment 
which the order of things now at an end 
had aroused among all healthy elements 
of the nation has considerably facilitated 
the crisis. All these elements having 
rallied with enthusiasm to the noble flag 
of revolution, and the army having lent 
them its speedy and effective support, the 
national movement obtained decisive vic- 
tory within eight days. 

“This rapidity of realization happily 
made it possible to reduce the number 
of victims to a figure unprecedentedly 
small in the annals of upheavals of such 
extent and importance. 


“ By an act dated from Pskoff March 
15, Emperor Nicholas renounced the 
throne for himself and the hereditary 
Grand Duke Alexis Nikolaievitch in fa- 
vor of Grand Duke Michael Alexandro- 
vitch. In reply to a notification which 
was made to him of this act, Grand 
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Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, by an act 
dated Petrograd, March 16, in his turn 
renounced assumption of supreme power 
until the time when a constituent as- 
sembly, created on the basis of universal 
suffrage, should have established a form 
of government and new fundamental 
laws of Russia. By this same act Alex- 
androvitch invited the citizens of Rus- 
sia, pending a definite manifestation of 
the national will, to submit to the au- 
thority of the Provisional Government 
constituted on the initiative of the State, 
which holds full power. The composi- 
tion of the Provisional Government and 
its political program have been pub- 
lished and transmitted to foreign coun- 
tries. 
Responsibility Fully Realized 

“This Government, which assumes 
power at the moment of the greatest ex- 
ternal and internal crisis which Russia 
has known in the course.of her history, 
is fully conscious of the immense re- 
sponsibility it incurs. It will apply itself 
first to repairing the overwhelming 
errors bequeathed to it by the past, to 
insuring order and tranquillity in the 
country, and, finally, to preparing the 
conditions necessary in order that the 
sovereign will of the nation may be 
freely pronounced as to its future lot. 

“In the domain of foreign policy the 
Cabinet, in which I am charged with the 
portfolio of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, will remain mindful of the interna- 
tional engagements entered into by the 
fallen régime, and will honor Russia’s 
word. We shall carefully cultivate re- 
lations which unite us to other friendly 
and allied nations, and we are confident 
that these relations will become even 
more intimate, more solid, under the new 
régime established in Russia, which is 
resolved to be guided by the democratic 
principles of respect due to the small and 
great nations, to the liberty of their de- 
velopment, and to good understanding 
among nations. 

“But the Government cannot forget 
for a single instant the grave external 
circumstances in which it assumes power. 
Russia did not will the war which has 


been drenching the world with blood for 
nearly three years. But, victim of pre- 
meditated aggression prepared long ago, 
she will continue, as in the past, to strug- 
gle against the spirit of conquest of a 
predatory race which has aimed at 
establishing an intolerable hegemony 
over its neighbors and subjecting Europe 
of the twentieth century to the shame of 
domination by Prussian militarism. 
Faithful to the pact which unites her 
indissolubly to her glorious allies, Rus- 
sia is resolved, like them, to assure the 
world at all costs an era of peace among 
the nations, on the basis of stable na- 
tional organization guaranteeing respect 
for right and justice. She will fight by 
their side against the common enemy 
until the end, without cessation and 
without faltering. 

“The Government of which I form a 
part will devote all its energy to prepara- 
tion of victory and will apply itself to 
the task of repairing as quickly as possi- 
ble the errors of the past, which hitherto 
have paralyzed the aspirations and the 
self-sacrifice of the Russian people. I 
am firmly convinced that the marvelous 
enthusiasm which today animates the 
whole nation will multiply its strength 
in time and hasten the hour of the final 


triumph of a regenerated Russia and 


her valiant allies. 

“T beg you to communicate to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs [of the coun- 
try to which the diplomat addressed is 
accredited] the contents of the present 
telegram.” 

Tons of Food Discovered 

In vindication of the justice of the 
cause of the revolutionists after the 
emeute, thousands of tons of grain and 
other food were found hidden in remote 
places in Petrograd, apparently proving 
that the shortage was part of a treason- 
able design of the then existing Govern- 
ment. 

On March 18 assurances had been re- 
ceived from all the armies in the field 
that the new Government was enthu- 
siastically accepted. M. Kerenski had 
rescinded the order of banishment 
against Grand Duke Dmitri and Prince 
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Youssoupoff, the slayers of Gregory 
Rasputin, the monk who exercised great 
influence over the imperial family, and 
the two: men were returning to Petro- 
grad. Members of the former Cabinet 
had been placed under arrest and would 
be cited for trial later. It is believed, 
however, that there will be no prosecu- 
tion of the nobility, and that amnesty 
and moderation will be the watchwords 
of the new Government. 

As to the Czar and his family, it is 
believed they will not be further mo- 
lested; there seems to be no vindictive- 
ness felt against him, as he was re- 
garded as but a weak instrument in the 
hands of unscrupulous plotters. The ex- 
planation of the Camarilla’s desire to 
have Russia meet disaster in the war, so 
as to force a separate peace, was the 
fear among the nobility that success 
with republican France and democratic 
England over autocratic Russia and 
Austria would spell the downfall of au- 
tocracy and the triumph of the Russian 
liberals. 

Anli-German Sentiment 


The strongest anti-German feeling ani- 
mates the population. They are syste- 
matically hunting down all highly placed 
personages suspected of German proclivi- 
ties or bearing German names or titles. 
The aged Minister of the imperial house- 
hold, Count Fredericks, whose home was 
wrecked, was discovered in hiding and 
was taken as a prisoner to the Duma. 
Soldiers and a crowd of people long 
hunted for Countess Kleinmichael on sus- 
picion of her being German. She was 
discovered hiding in the Chinese Lega- 
tion, whence the soldiers removed her 
under arrest. 


Baron Stackelberg fired on the sol- 
diers from his window. He was dragged 
out of his home, taken to the quay side, 
and there summarily executed. 


All the factories resumed operations on 
March 19, paying full wages for time 
lost during the revolution. Former mem- 
bers of the police force at Petrograd, 
numbering many thousands, were sent to 
the front. The Metropolitans of Petro- 
grad, Moscow, Pitrin, and Mulary were 
sent into compulsory retirement. Pro- 
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vincial Governors were replaced by Presi- 
dents of Zemstvos or Mayors of cities in 
management of food supplies. 

All censorship, except on military af- 
fairs, was abolished, and the department 
itself was discontinued. A committee 
headed by Maxim Gorky was appointed 
to safeguard palaces and artistic prop- 
erty. Home rule will be given to Fin- 
land. The former Governor, Zein, who 
Was an oppressor and reactionary, was 
sent to prison, and it is understood that 
Baron Roditscheff, who has been a stanch 
advocate of free Finland, will be ap- 
pointed Zein’s successor. 


Manifesto to the Nation 


On March 20 the Russian Provisional 
Government issued the following mani- 
festo to the nation: 


“Citizens: The great work has been 
accomplished. By a powerful stroke the 
Russian people have overthrown the old 
régime. A new Russia is born. This 
coup d’état has set the keystone upon 
long years of struggle. 


“ Under pressure of awakened national 
forces, the act of Oct. 30, 1905, promised 
Russia constitutional liberties, which 
were never put into execution. The First 
Duma, the mouthpiece of the national 
wishes, was dissolved. The Second Duma 
met the same fate, and the Government, 
being powerless to crush the national 
will, decided by the act of June 16, 1907, 
to deprive the people of part of the 
legislative rights promised them. 


“During the ensuing ten years the 
Government successively withdrew from 
the people all the rights they had won. 
The country was again thrown into the 
abyss of absolute ruin and administrative 
arbitrariness. All attempts to make the 
voice of reason heard were vain, and 
the great world struggle into which the 
country was plunged found it face to 
face with moral decadence and power not 
united with the people—power indiffer- 
ent to the country’s destinies and steeped 
in vices and infamy. 

“The heroic efforts of the army, 
crushed under the cruel weight of in- 
ternal disorganization, the appeals of 
the national representatives, who were 


united in view of the national danger, 
were powerless to lead the Emperor and 
his Government into the path of union 
with the people. Thus when Russia, by 
the illegal and disastrous acts of her 
Governors, was faced with the greatest 
disasters, the people had to take the 
power into their own hands. 


“With unanimous revolutionary spirit, 
the people, fully realizing the serious- 
ness of the moment and the firm will of 
the Duma, established a Provisional 
Government, which considers that it is 
its sacred duty to realize the national 
desires and lead the country into the 
bright path of free civil organization. 
The Government believes that the lofty 
spirit of patriotism which the people 
have shown in the struggle against the 
old régime will also animate our gal- 
lant soldiers on, the battlefields. 


“On its side the Government will do 
its utmost to provide the army with 
everything necessary to bring the war 
to a victorious conclusion. The Govern- 
ment will faithfully observe all alliances 
uniting us to other powers and all agree- 
ments made in the past. 


“While taking measures: indispensable 
for the defense of the country against a 
foreign enemy, the Government will 
consider it its first duty to grant to the 
people every facility to express its will 
concerning the political administration, 
and will convoke as soon as possible a 
constituent assembly on the basis of 
universal suffrage, at the same time as- 
suring the gallant defenders of the 
country their share in the Parliamentary 
elections. 

“The constituent assembly will issue 
fundamental laws, guaranteeing the 
country the immutable rights of equality 
and liberty. 

“ Conscious of the burden of the politi- 
cal oppression weighing on the country 
and hindering the free creative forces of 
the people during years of painful hard- 
ships, the Provisional Government deems 
it necessary, before the constituent as- 
sembly, to announce to the country its 
principles, assuring political liberty and 
equality to all citizens, making free use 
of the spiritual forces in creative work 
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for the benefit of the country. The Gov- 
ernment will also take care to elaborate 
the principles assuring all citizens par- 
ticipation in communal elections, which 
will be carried out on a basis of univer- 


whole people will support it in its efforts 
to insure the happiness of Russia.” 

The news from all parts of the country 
on March 20 indicated that the revolution 
had been successfully accomplished ev- 


f sal suffrage. erywhere without serious bloodshed, and 
| “ At the moment of national emanci- the people, the army, and the navy were 
pation the whole country recalls with acclaiming the new order with enthu- 
 . pious gratitude those who, in the strug- siasm. It was decided, in order to avoid 
gle for their political and religious ideas, all complications, not to give any com- 
fell victims of the vengeance of the old manding position to a member of the 
power, and the Provisional Government Romonoff house; hence the proposal was 
will joyfully bring back from exile and abandoned to name Grand Duke Nicholas 
prison all those who thus suffered for as Generalissimo and Grand Duke 
the good of their country. Michael as Regent. The full sovereign 
“In realizing these problems the Pro- powers rest with the Provisional Gov- 
visional Government belives it is exe- ernment until the National Assembly 
} cuting the national will and that the convenes. 


Scientific Discoveries Due to the War 


Paul Painlevé, a member of the French Institute and recent Minister of 
Inventions, has cited the following facts by way of reply to ana A. Eeeews $ 
remark that science is playing a rather small part in the war: 

The processes of wireless communication and for the registering of — 


at distances, that is, by the ordinary wireless currents and by ground induction, 

have been marvelously perfected through the requirements of the war. All the 

armies are rivaling each other in skillful methods for tapping the enemy’s lines 

of telephonic communication from a considerable distance; not tapping as it is 
o. generally understood, but by the use of a marvelous instrument that enables the 
sentinel in his advanced listening post out beyond the front line of trenches to 
hear the enemy communications by telephone going over wires that are several 
hundred yards away. 

I would mention also a system that we perfected and put into use for locating 
the enemy’s batteries by sound. The principle was known before the war, but 
it was regarded as impracticable. It has, since the war, been brought to the 
highest state of perfection and efficiency and for months has been in use over 
the entire front. It has proved so effective that our adversaries, who captured 
a motor car with one of the outfits, have equipped themselves with similar ap- 
pliances but lacking the delicacy and the precision of our instruments. It was 
France that had the entire initiative of this brilliant application. 

Inventions for following the enemy’s sapping and mining operations by 
sound that were, in all armies, very crude and insufficient before the war, have 
made the most remarkable progress, and will reflect honor upon French science 
later on. 

Aviation in every respect has been remarkably perfected by the efforts of 
science and technicians since the war began. Today a pilot goes up in all kinds 
+ of weather without fear of being upset by sudden squalls, so well have been 
perfected the measures for the stability of flying machines. Great progress 
also has been made in the improvement of motors, particularly in the reduction 
of their weight in proportion to their effective power, so that they speed up to 
150 miles an hour. Finally, in spite of the difficulties, wireless telegraphy has 
been marvelously adapted to aviation. 


» 
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The Kaiser Today 


This intimate, first-hand study of the Kaiser, duly authenticated, is written by a promi- 
nent American correspondent in Berlin. It is the first exclusive pen picture of the Kaiser 


since the war began. 


emerged from the shadows down 

the road a column of poplar trees; 

motionless and erect, it seemed they 
were on sentry duty, too. The gray- 
green of their uniforms almost invisible 
against the fields, soldiers in twos 
crossed and recrossed the road, ghostly 
they in the quickening spectrum of 
day, helmeted shadows 
of the Kaiser’s Guard. 
Further down the road 
a light gleamed. That 
was the chateau; there 
Wilhelm ITI., “by God’s 
grace, King of Prus- 
sia and German Em- 
peror,” slept. 

In a nearby field 
horses whinnied and 
neighed; men moved, 
talking in harsh early 
morning voices. Two 
squadrons of the Dra- 
goon Guards were en- 
camped there—should 
the Kaiser call. There, 
too, one glimpsed a 
thin, lean glimmer of 
steel; and, as the sky 
changed from gray to pink, there came 
out of the vagueness, taking sinister 
shape, guns of the horse artillery— 
should the Kaiser call. 

Guarding him as he slept, files of the 
gray-green men paced through the cha- 
teau park. An outer circle who 'tramped 
along the spiked iron fence of the 
grounds, another circle stalking through 
the trees, another, another, until, after 
circle upon circle of sentries, one came to 
a double guard at the narrow, prim en- 
trance to the chateau. Even there the 
guards over the Kaiser did not end. Up- 
stairs sentries stole through the high- 
ceilinged halls. In the rooms just above, 
just below, and on either side of the Kai- 
ser chamber Secret Service men spent a 
sleepless night, watching, listening, the 
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eternal vigil over the imperial body. For 
the German Emperor is never so guarded 
as he is at the front. Twenty miles from 
the firing line, this chateau. Guarded 
against what? 

All through the night there had come 
down to the soldiers in the park the faint 
purring and clattering of the guards 
above, airplanes circling high above the 
imperial head, two eyes 
of the army peering 
through the high 
places, lest an enemy 
flyer swoop near. And 
on the gravel drive 
below, carefully posted 
motor trucks, plat- 
forms on wheels, 
mounting long-ranged 
anti-aircraft guns, 
others with monstrous 
glazy eyes that twin- 
kled now in the dawn 
—the searchlights, 
that had been ready 
to sweep the night 
with light, had the 
enemy fliers come. 
And in the chateau 
room, under which 
slept their Emperor, more of the gray- 
green men watched the yellowing sky 
and yawned and felt hungry. Since 
midnight they had held the watch there, 
their machine guns tilted skyward; all 
about them the layers of sandbags to 
swallow the explosion of an enemy bomb. 
Nets, an arbor of wires over their heads, 
every precaution to nullify the effect of 
a bomb that might be cast down upon the 
chateau where the Kaiser slept. 

The sun came up again, ruthlessly 
lighting the scarred face of France. 
Weird seemed the land in the faint light 
of day. Houses to the east, through 
which the golden glow gleams, framed 
on their gray stone walls by the cavern- 
ous holes of the shells. There a church 
with tumbled rafters, its cross shot 
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away; here what had been a field of 
plenty, ugly now with the pockmarks of 
the shells. For over this land whereon 
the Kaiser slept his legions had rushed 
of a day in August two years before, and 
their imprint lay still upon the earth. 


Six o’clock. A commotion at the door. 
The guard stiffened into statues, trans- 
fixed in the imperial salute. A man 
dressed in gray-green like theirs, a gray 
military cape, lined with red, hanging 
from his square shoulders,. the short 
baton of a Field Marshal protruding 
from his left hand, appeared in the door- 
way. With a quick gesture his right 
hand returned their salutes: “ Good 
morning, soldiers!” Another day for 
the Kaiser has begun. 

Under the trees purred the imperial 
motor; behind it a second, gay with the 
gold and black of the imperial standard. 
The Dragoons cantered up from the field 
near by, slashing the air into twinkling 
shreds as their sabres swished to the 
salute. “ Good morning, soldiers! ” cried 
the Kaiser, the silver-knobbed baton 
flashing a salute in return. “Good 
morning, your Majesty!” roared five 
hundred horsemen. 

The Kaiser stepped into the car. His 
tall Pomeranian grenadier footman 
tucked a rug around the imperial legs. 
The Dragoons divided, half riding out in 
front of the car, half galloping behind. 
“To General Biilow’s headquarters,” or- 
dered the Kaiser, and, to a trumpeting 
of motor honrs, the imperial cavalcade 
slipped through the park, and, leaving 
the chateau behind, moved toward the 
front. 

So began one day for the Kaiser; so 
has begun many a day for him during 
this war.. For the German Emperor is 
more often at the front than he is at the 
castle in Berlin. 


The Kaiser Takes Risks 


For, whatever else may be said of the 
Kaiser, he is a man, and, considering this 
war a man’s job, he is ever on the job. 
No occasional trips to the front for Wil- 
helm II. No remaining quite comfort- 
able in a palace and every so often, at in- 
tervals of months, going on a royal sort 
of Cook’s tour to visit his army. Rather 
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the Kaiser ever holds his hand on the 
war pulse. One hears of him in France, 
then in Russia, then in Serbia. 

At one time during the early fighting 
against Russia he barely retreated with 
a division across the River Niemen in 
time to escape capture by a Cossack pa- 
trol—an event, this, little known in 
Germany. Again, riding in an automo- 
bile with von Hindenburg in front of the 
fortress of Kovno, the Kaiser’s car was 
picked up by Russian artillery observers, 
and there was a race for life against the 
shells. Again with his staff, and against 
their wishes, the Kaiser ventured upon a 
hilltop opposite Soissons in France and 
brought the crash of shrapnel down 
about his ears. , 

Yes, the Kaiser has seen this war. He 
has seen it at the front. He has seen 
regiments surge into action for him and 
die. Under his eyes—he deeming that 
his presence would stir the men to great- 
er efforts—the Germans charged again 
and again to break the British lines at 
Ypres. And the Kaiser saw the flower 
of his army, the Prussian Guards, blast- 
ed away. And later he saw the funeral 
pyres of their dead lighting one of those 
Ypres nights made greenish with the 
rocket flares, one of those nights when 
mad colors seethe up from No Man’s 
Land and the trenches slowly turn to 
great long graves. The Kaiser has seen 
these horrors by night, those unearthly 
nights by the Ypres Canal that always 
seem to come out of the pages of a Ma- 
eterlinck play. 

Yes, war has made its imprint on the 
Kaiser’s mind. One can see it today. 
The reWellious lock of hair over the tem- 
ple is more gray. <A deep furrow be- 
tween the brows where there was none 
before, a shadowing in his gray-blue 
eyes that used always to be clear. At 
times on the imperial face the gambler’s 
expression is discernible, the Monte Carlo 
face intensified illimitably. The Kaiser 
seems then like a man who has thrown 
everything on the wheel—people, coun- 
try, dynasty—and the uncertainty, the 
stress of waiting and waiting for a re- 
sult is portrayed there. Correspondingly 
the Kaiser’s reactions of expression are 
violent today. After the victory at War- 
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saw in 1915 he looked extravagantly joy- 
ous. It was as if one had been trying to 
tell one’s self that everything was coming 
out all right—although subconsciously 
one often feared not—and that then 
something happened, a victory! And for 
a moment the tension of doubt was bro- 
ken. These changes of emotion show on 
the Kaiser today. But generally his face 
is grave. As he whirls from one point to 
another on the front, indeed, as he rushes 
from one of his far-flung battle fronts to 
another, the Kaiser’s expression is al- 
ways the same, gravity. 

The war lord on parade, the Kaiser of 
the manoeuvre fields of peace times, the 
Kaiser who would order a _ cavalry 
charge of huge proportions, and who, as 
his horsemen thundered by, would turn 
to his military guests with a look of su- 
preme pride and confidence—that Kaiser 
is no more. Instead one sees a harassed 
expression that shows the mind behind 
to be thinking: “ Will the terms of peace 
satisfy my people for the sacrifices they 
have made? Will my people hold loyal 
and true to the end? I believe we are in 
God’s hands, and he will not desert us.” 

fis Religion Appallingly Sincere 

For the religion of the Kaiser has been 
his cornerstone or his poison in this war. 
Calling upon the Almighty for aid in 
everything he undertakes, the Kaiser has 
come to approach the fanatically relig- 
ious sovereigns of centuries gone by. In 
religion and his belief that God is on his 
side the Kaiser is appallingly sincere. 
Better were it a pose; he would have 
made peace long ago. 


What of the Kaiser today? Always 
dignified, the war has grown about him 
a grave, almost reverential mood, light- 
ened only by the smiles of victory. That 
the war weighs heavily upon his heart 
every American who has talked with him 
affirms. That he feels deeply at the 
sight of the dead and wounded is also 
true. Conceptions of the human charac- 
ter always differ. It has been written 
that Joan of Arc wes a saint; that she 
was a madwoman; Moliére scoffed at 
her. It has been written that Catherine 
of Russia was a great Empress; that she 
was a mere sexual pervert; that Edward 
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VII. of England was a peacemaker, that 
he was a Janus-faced diplomat, who bred 
war. Conceptions of the Kaiser have 
been written, presenting him as an arch- 
hypocrite, the greatest actor in the world, 
and as a madman. The conception I 
have is neither of these. He is danger- 
ously sincere. He believes in himself and 
in the destiny of the German people. He 
believes strongly in Nietzschean “ will 
to power ”—in his speeches to his sol- 
diers during this war he has called it the 
“will to victory.” 


Always religious, the war has made 
him more so, until it approaches almost 
mysticism. His constant calling upon 
God is sincere. His belief that God is on 
his side is sincere. Whenever he goes 
to the front the imperial banner, orange, 
black embroidered with a cross, and bear- 
ing the legend “ God with us,” goes with 
him. He has caused that motto of his to 
be inscribed on the buckles of his sol- 
diers. He has caused every soldier in the 
army to receive a little pocket Bible. He 
is accompanied by a Chaplain wherever 
he goes—accompanied by a surgeon, too. 


The Kaiser’s Health» Uncertain 

For during this war the imperial 
health has more than once been the 
cause of great worry to the German Na- 
tion. In December of 1914 a throat af- 
fection, the curse of the Hohenzollerns, 
which laid low his father and his grand- 
father, confined the Kaiser to the Schloss 
in Berlin. No one knew exactly what 
was the matter with him; only those at 
the top knew. An operation was per- 
formed, the Kaiser lived. For a year the 
malady left him alone, and he rushed 
from battlefront to battlefront, then in 
December of 1916 it overtook him again. 
The aged Franz Josef, Emperor of Aus- 
tria, died. The Kaiser’s physicians per- 
mitted him to attend a mass for his ally, 
but refused to let him go to the funeral. 
Now, the absence of the Kaiser from 
Franz Josef’s funeral was a most con- 
spicuous thing, and it is certain that in 
no circumstances would he have tolerated 
it had not the danger to his health been 
great. 

Will the Kaiser survive the war? No 
one can tell. Wiihelm I. was a tall, pow- 
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erful man. One day he was taken down 
to a resort on the Riviera. The curse of 
the Hohenzollerns had caught him, and 
there he died quickly. The Kaiser has 
had a battle with himself from the day 
he was born. His left arm crippled, his 
figure drooping and sickly, as a boy 
Prince he worked against fate until he 


developed himself into a broad, muscular ° 


man. But he was not able to strengthen 
his throat, he was not able to ward off 
that disease, be it cancer or what, which 
took off his Hohenzollern ancestors. 


Active at the Front 


Physically strong the Kaiser is today. 
At the front he does not pamper himself. 
He has gone without meals. He has 
scorned the course luncheons of chateau 
headquarters for plates of stew at field 
kitchens. He has been in the saddle for 
hours at a time, always leaving the im- 
perial motor when the zone of military 
fire, with its alert enemy observers, drew 
near. At Lille he stood in the rain for 
hours and watched the Bavarians, who 
were to drive on Arras, go marching by. 
Day after day, during the height of the 
Verdun offensive, he went to bed after 
midnight, and was up at daybreak, con- 
sulting with his Generals throughout the 
night. 

Visiting points on the front by day, 
ever haranguing the _ soldiers with 
speeches, it is not an uncommon thing 
for the Kaiser to make twelve speeches a 
day at the front. It has been said of him 
that he believes his presence is worth 
more in a battle than two army corps. 
Let a column of infantry be overtaken 
by the imperial motor. “ Halt!” cries 
the Kaiser—to the distant drumming of 
the guns he almost seems to beat time 
with the little Field Marshal’s baton 
generally to be found clasped in the im- 
perial hand. “ Soldiers, you have given 
the Fatherland many glorious victories, 
you will continue to win victories until, 
with God’s help, peace comes.” Such is 
the pith of the typical Kaiser speech at 
the front—acknowledgment, instilling of 
will, reminder of God. It is his inevi- 
table construction. 





That the army loves him there can be 
no doubt. 


The Kaiser’s attitude is as if 


Germany were the father; as if all the 
soldiers were children; as if he were the 
representative of the father, Germany, 
looking after them. He does look after 
his soldiers, too, as much as circum- 
stances will allow—obviously impossible 
for the Kaiser to know his millions of 
soldiers personally. A visit to the groan- 
ing hospital cot, a word of kindness, a 
clasp of a day iaborer’s hand, a decora- 
tion bestowed, an unexpected visit to a 
company at meal time, a dish of stew 
with them from out of the field kitchen; 
an unheralded coming to the quarters 
where his soldiers rest behind the firing 
line, an imperial call-down for the officer 
because the men are not comfortable 
enough—such things the Kaiser is ever 
doing, and the stories of them are spread 
like wildfire throughout the army; and 
the men come to feel that he is an Em- 
peror who is fighting with them, not 
lounging back in a palace, getting the re- 
ports. 

Now, obviously it is good business for 
the Kaiser to create such sentiment 
among the soldiers; but to give that as a 
reason for the Kaiser being at the front 
is unfair and untrue; for the Kaiser is a 
man, and while he approaches war in the 
mood of utmost gravity and religiously 
inspired, still he loves the thrill of it all. 


In a room of the General Staff in Ber- 
lin where the officers whose duty is rail- 
road transportation keep track day and 
night of the movements of all passenger 
and military trains throughout the em- 
pire, there come nights when every man 
is unusually alert. Those are “ Kaiser 
nights.” In the great headquarters of 
Charleville, Brussels, and in Lille, three 
staffs whose sole work is railroads sit. 


The Imperial Special 


The Kaiser decides to leave the west- 
ern battlefront for the east. His head- 
quarters, during July, was a chateau be- 
hind Sedan. From Sedan the word is 
flashed to Lille that the Kaiser is com- 
ing. Lille flashes it on to Brussels. 
Brussels to the great railroad room in 
Berlin. From that building of yellowish 
brick on the Konigsplatz, railroad chiefs 
at every point, from Aachen on the Bel- 
gian frontier to Alexandrovo on the Po- 
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lish frontier, are notified that the Kai- 
ser’s train is leaving Lille bound for 
Warsaw, over Brussels, Berlin. There is 
a separate staff for the administration of 
the roads in Poland, to which headquar- 
ters in Warsaw comes the same message 
from Berlin, and it in turn notifies the 
yard chiefs in Poland, at Lodz and Skier- 
niewice, of the coming of the imperial 
train. All is ready. The yards know 
just how many military and passenger 
trains are scheduled to pass through 
them in the next twenty-four hours. The 
“ Kaiser’s schedule” is put in operation. 
Tracks are cleared for the imperial spe- 
cial, 

Drawn by one of the powerful engines 
of the Heckle works, it pulls into Sedan, 
a drawing-room car for the Kaiser and 
his personal aids, a combination dining 
and study car, the imperial sleeper, and 
three sleepers for the rest of the staff. 
As the big locomotive waits, there sounds 
above its panting the clatter of airplanes, 
and overhead, in V formation, flying like 
crows, a big Fokker at the apex, the Kai- 
ser’s aerial guard, to keep off any possi- 
ble enemy flier until the German fron- 
tier is reached, circles and circles on 
high. 

The night after the Kaiser has stepped 
into his special train at Sedan, he is de- 
training at Warsaw and driving at mid- 
night down the Jeruselamer Allee into 
the Nowy Swiat and down to the palace 
of the old Polish Kings, where he will 
spend the night. A few days getting the 
Polish sentiment, possibly sounding out 
the temper of the people, to see if shoul- 
der to shoulder they will fight with the 
Germans against Russia, and the Kaiser 
moves on. From Warsaw he radiates 
north to watch the hammering at 
Riga; east, beyond Brest-Litovsk, where 
Reinecke holds ‘the line of Barnovitch 
against the Russian drive; or the impe- 
rial train goes hammering southwest 
over Ivangorod toward Kovel, where 
Litchowsky and his Cossacks drill the 
Austrian wall. 

Wherever the situation seems to be 
critical, there goes the Kaiser—to in- 
spire his troops. Wherever a great vic- 
tory has been won, there goes the Kaiser 
—to thank his troops. Whenever a new 


country has been captured, Serbia, Ru- 
mania, there goes the Kaiser to strike 
awe into the hearts of the captive popu- 
lace, awe and respect for the Prussian 
eagle. Wherever an ally is becoming a 
little uneasy, there goes the Kaiser—to 
stiffen weak backs and bolster causes 
that seem lost. 


Methods of the War Lord 

One of the Kaiser’s prerogatives is 
that he holds the supreme command of 
the German Army and the German 
Navy. Incidentally, the German mili- 
tary title for the office is “ Kriegs 
Herrn,” a regular military title which 
caused the Kaiser to be known to the 
world as the War Lord, for Kriegs 
Herrn literally translates into that. 
Holding this supreme command, the Kai- 
ser uses it. Our President is Comman- 
der in Chief of the American Army and 
Navy, but as a rule our Presidents rarely 
direct the campaign of our army and 
navy in time of war. Unlike our Presi- 
dents, the Kaiser has studied military 
and naval science his whole life, and he 
believes he knows something concerning 
it—a point, by the way, upon which 
writers on military science differ. 

Now the Kaiser’s method with his 
army is direct. He appoints the man 
whom he believes to be best fitted for the 
work to the office of Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. This man is surrounded by 
hundreds of the most efficient and highly 
specialized officers in the German Army. 
This General Staff, quartered in the 
field at Charleville, France, works out 
department by department every phase 
of the big military campaigns. These 
campaigns, decided upon by the Chiefs 
of Staff, are then put up to the Kaiser. 

After the success of the operations in 
Serbia in the Autumn of 1915, Falken- 
hayn formed a plan of campaign that 
called for a spending of Germany’s of- 
fensive resources at that time against 
France. Hindenburg, then in supreme 
command of the German armies of the 
East, (Falkenhayn not having jurisdic- 
tion over him in any way,) violently op- 
posed this plan against France. Hin- 
denburg and his great strategist, Lu- 
dendorff, told the Emperor that no of- 
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fensive movement should be made 
against France, but that a decision 
should be first reached in the East. The 
Kaiser had the two propositions in front 
of him. Falkenhayn flatly promised the 
Kaiser Verdun. He had it all figured 
out convincingly. Hindenburg came out 
against Falkenhayn’s plan. The Kaiser 
told Hindenburg he was wrong; but half 
a year later Falkenhayn’s head went into 
the basket, next to Moltke’s. He had 
joined the lists of the Kaiser’s Chiefs of 
Staff who failed. 


Now that is the Kaiser’s position in re- 
lation to the army. He is the supreme 
arbiter. His Chief of Staff and his Gen- 
erals conceive the military moves. He 
studies their plans, suggests changes 
here, and likes his Generals when they 
openly disagree with him—that is, if it 
turns out that they are right. If their 
opposition is shown to be wrong, they get 
on the imperial black list. The Kaiser 
decides. That sums up his position with 
the army. 


His Control of Submarines 


Similar is his relation to the navy. 
That, too, has its General Staff. They 
sit in a most modern building in Berlin, 
a palace compared with the headquarters 
of the army; and conceive their problems 
of naval strategy. In that white stone 
building on the shores of one of Berlin’s 
canals was born the idea of submarine 
frightfulness. For two years’ they 
worked on the campaign which was an- 
nounced to the world on Jan. 31, 1917. 
For two years they increased the build- 
ing facilities of the German shipyards, 
hiding their time, as week by week the 
number of “sea snakes” grew. Then, 
when they had a certain number ready— 
one does not pretend to know how many; 
credible information says that Germany 
can now build six submarines a week— 
when they had raised the number of sub- 
marines so it would satisfy their plans, 
the German Admiralty Staff laid them 
again before the Kaiser, and he made 
his momentous decision. Will it make 
him or break him? 

Likewise with his Foreign Office does 
the Kaiser decide. In that musty old 
building, Wilhelmstrasse 76, there are 


departments for every nation in the 
world. One official, with his subordi- 
nates, is in charge of the United States 
department, another of the English, and 
so on. It is the duty of these depart- 
ment chiefs to be ready at the Kaiser’s 
call to lay before him any diplomatic in- 
formation which he desires in relation to 
that particular country. As executive 
head of the Foreign Office—Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs—von Jagow, with a 
mild, suave, tolerant, cosmopolitan type 
of mind, was quite all right for the rub- 
ber stamp work that a German Foreign 
Minister under Wilhelm II. has to do. 
Quite all right, until the brew of subma- 
rine frightfulness began boiling, and out 
went the mild Jagow for the vigorous 
Zimmermann. He is responsible to the 
Chancellor for the efficiency of the For- 
eign Office, and the Chancellor is re- 
sponsible to the Kaiser. 

As the army and navy chiefs bring up 
their plans for a decision, so does Dr. 
Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg. If the 
Kaiser likes the Chancellor’s plan, he 
adopts it. If he doesn’t, the imperial 
frown is put upon it. One colossal blun- 
der, and, like Moltke, Falkenhayn, and 
Tirpitz, off will go Bethmann Hollweg’s 
head into the imperial basket; for the 
Kaiser’s chieftains publicly assume the 
responsibility for the moves of Imperial 
Germany. If the moves fail, they and 
they alone are to blame, for, despite the 
fact that none of these moves can be 
made without the Kaiser’s indorsement 
of them, Wilhelm II., being the Kaiser, 
“can do no wrong.” 

We find today the German Emperor at 
the pinnacle of his power, lusty in health, 
save for the shadow of that disease which 
has cursed his family, and which at any 
time may insidiously creep over him. 

The Kaiser has the vitality to keep 
continually active during this war. 
Grave, bearing his responsibilities heav- 
ily, rarely brightening except at the news 
of a victory, he sternly and grimly goes 
through the daily routine, knowing ex- 
actly what is going on in every depart- 
ment of the German war machine. In- 
tensely religious, calling upon God in his 
hour of trial more even than he called 
upon Him in peace, the Kaiser is relig- 
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ious today almost to the point of fanati- 
cism. One might almost say that his 
whole life is held together by his belief 
that God is on the side of Germany in 
this war. Without that deep and sincere 
religious conviction—it is almost insan- 
ity, what Bergson called a “ mental com- 
plex ”—it seems incredible that the Kai- 
ser could have stood up against the 
strain, so deeply has he plunged himself 
into the war, as long as he has. 


In considering the Kaiser today too 
much stress cannot be laid upon this re- 
ligious side of his character. If he were 
acting, if his ranting about God were 
mummery, the task of the world would be 
easier. For a hypocrite analyzes and 
compromises quickly. Not a fanatic. 
And the Kaiser’s belief that he is a being 
put on this earth by God and anointed by 
God to rule the German Nation, and to 
lead it to its destiny—which destiny the 
writers of Germany have often assured 
us has no small limits—this belief of the 
Kaiser’s that God is the protector of 
German Kultur, this makes him in this 
war the strongest ruler in the world. 


For he will not compromise. Believing 


as he does that God is with him, he will - 


go on fighting on and on, putting all the 
life and treasure of Germany into what 
he believes to be the arm of the Al- 
mighty. He will fight on, and he will be 
able to, because his people love him, de- 
spite the appalling sacrifices he has 


called upon them to make. Impelled by 
this religious hysteria, he will continue 
the war until he meets an end like that of 
the old German gods, and the whole fabric 
of his empire is rent asunder. Either that 
or the world fighting him will be as 
Christ and try to end humanity’s anguish 
by overcoming the thought of “ punish- 
ment ” with one of charity. But if the 
world should be merciful the Kaiser 
would believe that “our old German 
God ”—privately tagging the Almighty 
as he so often does—had brought him 
victory. And on the Linden the imperial 
fanfares would sound, and from the gray 
stone balcony of the schloss one of those 
“with God ” speeches would stir the Ber- 
lin soul. * * * Yet—yet there would be 
peace. 

A Colossus today is the Kaiser. A 
conqueror, lusty and hale. But tomor- 
row, what of that? 

Before the war a German, Franz von 
Beyerlin, wrote a novel speculating on 
the fate of the German Army, asking the 
question as to what the future held, and 
taking that question as his novel’s title, 
“Jena or Sedan?” defeat or 
victory? 

One can imagine a novel now, around 
the Kaiser—“Tilsit or Versailles?” 
* * * humbled or glorified, what will 
he be? * * 

Perhaps the graves of Europe’s dead 
know, but cannot tell. 


The Women of the War 


By ETHELWYN DITHRIDGE 


Afar amid war’s darkness, they suffer and grow strong, 
For courage is their garment, and hope their evensong; 
They hide the pain of parting with “ till we meet again,” 

Or greet with tender welcome their bruised and broken men. 
They give their all ungrudging, nor think it much to give; 
They see their lives in ruin, then face the years, and live. 


O heart of selfish sorrows and unavailing fears! 

One day of their devotion were worth my idle years. 

With uncomplaining patience their sacrifice is made— 
So, tho’ in lesser service, my debt of love were paid. 

Take thou, beloved country, the little all I give, 

Who am not born to greatness, and yet would greatly live. 
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Hunger Stalks Through Europe 


Food Shortage and Stern Measures to Meet It 


LL information during late Febru- 
A ary and March indicated definite- 
ly that all the nations of Europe 
were suffering severely from 
food shortage. The crisis began to be 
acute in February, and until the crops 
of 1917 begin to mature, a period of 
about three and a half months, all 
Europe will continue to confront the 
most serious lack of food that has yet 
arisen. No portion of the entire Conti- 
nent is free from privation, though the 
shortage seems more acute in Germany 
and Austria than elsewhere. 

Oscar King Davis, who spent several 
weeks in Germany before the severance 
of relations, and who accompanied Am- 
bassador Gerard on his journey home, 
eabled to Tue New York Times from 
Havana on March 11 a comprehensive 
review of the food situation in Germany. 

Mr. Davis wrote that Mr. Gerard re- 
garded the condition of Germany as des- 
perate, especially where the supply of 
food and general economic conditions, 
including finance, are concerned, and 
that he knew the frame of mind of re- 
sponsible German officials to be quite in 
keeping with their recognition of the des- 
perate situation of their country. 

He wrote that one who has lived even 
for a brief period in the restaurants and 
hotels of Germany stands aghast in 
France, as he does in Switzerland, at the 
prodigal and extraordinary waste of 
food. If you have had a meal in a pub- 
lic eating place in Berlin, with the lively 
and significant clink of forks and spoons 
on plates and dishes, scraping up the last 
drop of sauce or gravy, and then come 
into a public eating place in Berne or 
Paris, to find not only sauce and gravy 
abandoned in unthinkable quantities, but 
bread, meat, potatoes, and every kind of 
thing good to eat sent away from the 
table untouched or hardly more than nib- 
bled at, you are simply overwhelmed by 
the contrast. 

“It is under such circumstances,” con- 
tinues Mr. Davis, “that you come to a 


keener realization of how the organiza- 
tion and control of her food supplies in 
their production, collection, and distribu- 
tion is evidence, not that Germany is 
starving today, but that she is likely by 
these very means to win through to the 
bitter end without starvation. Hard- 
ship, privation, underfeeding, and for 
some of her people insufficient nourish- 
ment, Germany unquestionably endures 
today, with three or four severe months 
yet to sustain before she finds relief from 
new crops. But if those new crops re- 
spond in fair measure to the efforts Ger- 
many is making on them, her food prob- 
lem will be postponed, in great measure, 
for yet another year. 

“The German officials have not been 
eager to place exact scientific data in the 
hands of foreign observers and investiga- 
tors, but there have been a few American 
scientific men who have made noteworthy 
studies, especially on food and sanitary 
conditions. Mr. Gerard has had the 
advantage of their work and knows their 
information. The results of their obser- 
vations and their scientific conclusions 
will undoubtedly be included in what Mr. 
Gerard has to tell the President in the 
next few days. It will be a_ report 
tinged with malnutrition, undernourish- 
ment, anemia, low blood count, and simi- 
lar scientific terms meaning that those to 
whom they are applied have not had food 
in sufficient quantities or of proper qual- 
ity. It will be applied especially to cer- 
tain classes of Germans, such as seam- 
stresses, servants, persons working for 
small wages, children, the aged and in- 
firm, and that sort.” 

A trusted observer of food conditions 
in Germany reported to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington on March 14 that 
20,000,000 people directly connected with 
the German Army or Government, 20,- 
000,000 in the rural population, and 
about 8,000,000 wealthy people were well 
fed, but that the rest, about 20,000,000, 
were in a serious plight. 

Charles H. Grasty, an executive of 
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The New York Times Company, who 
joined Ambassador Gerard’s party in 
Spain and sailed from Corunna to Amer- 
ica with him, after eleven days in inti- 
mate intercourse with the party of 
diplomats, Military Attachés, doctors, 
merchants, and travelers, who had had 
unsurpassed opportunities for knowing 
the real state of affairs in Germany, 
wrote on March 11: 

“ After discussing the German situa- 
tion for eleven days, my conclusion is 
that the food shortage in the Fatherland 
is more serious than has been believed 
outside. The present condition is not 
one of actual starvation, but there is 
much suffering in spots, and Germany 
faces a crisis between now and harvest. 
Unless the submarine war prospers Ger- 
many can hardly escape an upheaval. 

“One doctor aboard the ship tells me 
that, even with his unusual facilities, he 
was much reduced by the lack of fats, 
and when he reached Zurich he was so 
ravenous that he made himself ill, de- 
vouring everything greasy. Lack of fats 
caused an incessant gnawing and nothing 
would ‘stick to his ribs.’ His stomach 
had no food reserve and intestinal diges- 
tion was suspended. 

“The misery resulting from the food 
conditions: is observable in every face. 
The Government took all possible pre- 
cautions, but while 60 per cent. turnips 
could make bulk, it couldn’t make nutri- 
ment. A thick soup of cabbage and tur- 
nips, a bit of meat, and a trace of grease 
could be bought at the community 
kitchens in the cities for 6 cents, (30 
pfennigs,) and bread at 1 cent a slice, 
but thirty minutes after eating, one was 
hungry again. 

“The diet gave no power of resistance 
to the cold. The Americans who serve 
as prison inspectors say that even with 
huge furs they almost froze this Winter. 

“ Mothers and babies are without milk, 
and the suffering is great. While the ef- 
fect of the food conditions on the public 
morale is temporarily offset by hysterical 
loyalty, physical causes must prevail over 
psychological in the end. 


Unhealthy Social Conditions 
“ Throughout the trying times the Ger- 


man women have been showing a splen- 
did nerve. They are taking men’s places 
at manual labor. Many assure me if the 
women are called they will respond in 
tremendous numbers, game to perform 
many trench tasks, if not actually do full 
military duty. 

“The moral and social conditions are 
entirely unlike old Germany. In high 
society spying and intrigue prevail. No- 
body trusts anybody, and the conversa- 
tion is all insincerity and deception. 
While the unwritten law still holds 
among the nobility, the laws regulating 
divorce are a dead letter. 

“Soldiers at the front and wives at 
home are freed from marital restraints. 
Illegitimate births now reach 25 per cent. 
in Berlin, and even more in Bavaria, and 
the percentage is increasing. 

“ Popular taste on the stage calls for a 
murder in every act, and the-big theat- 
rical successes reek with morbid details. 

“The tendencies in Germany to rule 
womankind with a rod of iron have been 
emphasized by the war. Men use wo- 
men roughly and punish them physically 
for trifling faults. Women are treated 
as recognized inferiors, and they don’t 
resent it. 

“Such are some of the effects of baf- 
fled militarism upon the Germans. They 
went into this war expecting a three 
months’ picnic. The resistance, followed 
by threatened defeat, has produced a per- 
versity that breaks out as described. 


“This is not to say that Germany is 
all bad. I have heard stories of splendid 
self-sacrifice in all circles. Some of the 
aristocracy voluntarily adopt short com- 
mons, and potato rations are passed to 
the guests by liveried servants.” 

Greater Berlin is now issuing weekly 
3,600,000 bread cards, and 66,500,000 cou- 
pons representing daily rations find their 
way back to the Bread Commission, 
where they are checked off. Soldiers re- 
turning from the front are met at the 
railway station and receive bread tickets 
good for their furlough. 

One recent achievement of the German 
chemists has been the utilizing of tar oil, 
extracted from burned coal, for making 
soap. The new process includes the 
treatment of crude coal oil with potash, 
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the finished product yielding excellent 
soft, hard, and powdered soaps. 


Life in Hamburg 


The German newspaper press reveals 
in advertisements some facts regarding 
the situation. The following is given 
as an example of a war dinner which 
may be obtained in Hamburg (Hackepeter 
Restaurant, Reeperbahn 103): 

Herring with French beans, 1.40 marks. 

Haddock (boiled) with mustard sauce and 
sauerkraut, 1.50 marks. 

Haddock (fried) with green cabbage, 2 
marks. 

Hare ragout, with cabbage stewed in wine, 
(free from meat card,) 2.20 marks. 

Roast venison with red cabbage, (one-half 
meat card section,) 2.80 marks. 

Rum grog, 60 pfennigs; red wine grog, 40 
pfennigs. 

Sea mussel meal prepared from living 
fresh mussels mixed with meat is ap- 
parently a popular dish in the sense that 
it is freely advertised, and there are 
many advertisements of salted fish and 
even fresh fish. This, however, is very 
dear; five tons of plaice, for instance, is 
offered at 260 marks a ton, and eighteen 
tons of whiting and haddock at 280 
marks a ton. The price of geese is so 
high that it cannot be reckoned as a food 
for the nation at large. Thus goose 
breast costs 11.50 marks per pound, and 
goose legs 9 marks per pound. Goose fat 
must be a great luxury, for it is sold at 
17 marks a pound. Large crammed 
fowls can, however, be had for 4.50 marks 
a pound, and ducks at 4.95 marks per 
pound. Hens for roasting are advertised 
at about $1.25 apiece. Foods of a kind 
that are not as a rule eaten are freely 
advertised, such as salt seal meat and 
whale meat. ; 

Soap is very scarce, and toilet soap 
costs 63 cents a piece, and cannot 
easily be got. Soap substitutes made of 
calcium carbonate are common. Fatless 
grease wash extracts for soap are freely 
advertised. Many firms find a difficulty 
in feeding their workers, and advertise 
for supplies. Very common is the ad- 
vertisement, “ We buy food of all kinds 
for workers in large quantities.” One 
firm announces that it will buy any quan- 
tity of preserves, jams, and meat wares. 

The strangest materials are being 


used to produce covering for the poorer 
classes of Germany. Nettle wastage 
and raw nettles are advertised as well as 
woven paper for making men’s clothes. 
Cheap costumes are made from artificial 
silk, and moiré material and lining are 
used for dresses. There are many offers 
in the clothing trade journals to buy 
waste paper, from which paper yarn is 
made. A _ textile firm advertises for 
horse hair of all kinds, ox-tail hair, goat 
hair, pigs’ bristles and hair, which are to 
be used in its factory. The lack of raw 
material has caused many textile mills to 
close down. Waste of every kind is 
eagerly bought, such as metal, rags, 
bones, rubber, iron, paper, newspapers 
and books, and empty sacks, packing 
cases, and bottles. There are numerous 
advertisements due to the war which 
point to the use of all available resources. 


Organ Pipes for Munitions 


Prussian churches are being stripped 
of their organ pipes. Thus we find the 
following proclamation from the Police 
President in Berlin: 

The proclamation of the Ober-Kommando 
in Brandenburg respecting the sequestration, 
census, and expropriation of organ ‘* pros- 
pekt ’’ pipes made of tin, and voluntary de- 
livery of other tin pipes, sound-conductors, 
&¢c., belonging to organs and other musical in- 
struments, comes into force on Jan. 10. * * * 

The Police President, Berlin. 

An advertisement in the Berliner Tage- 
blatt gives instructions as to how these 
orders are to be carried out. In it the 
“prospekt ” pipes are described as all 
those visible on the outside of an organ. 
The price fixed for these tin organ pipes 
is 6.30 marks per kilo, in addition to 
a payment of 35 marks by way of com- 
pensation for every organ damaged. 


There is a great search after gold and 
jewelry, a committee having been formed 
for this purpose with the Crown Princess 
of Prussia as its patroness, and backed 
by the signatories of Bethmann Hollweg, 
Wermuth, Oberburgermeister of Berlin, 
and Dr. Haverstein, President of the di- 
rectorate of the Reichsbank. 


It is stated that the offices of the com- 
mittee are open every weekday from 10 
A. M. to 2 P. M. in various parts of 
Berlin. The price of the objects bought 
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is fixed by valuators. Deliverers of gold 
trinkets receive a written certificate, 
and those who offer gold chains get an 
iron chain at the cost of 2.50 marks, to 
celebrate their patriotism, or a medal. 
All those who offer gold objects worth 
at least 5 marks receive a similar medal. 


In analyzing any list of advertise- 
ments it is necessary to remember that 
most of the necessaries of life cannot be 
bought without the production of official 
vouchers. Thus edible fat, eggs, and 
sugar can only be bought on production 
of a food book which entitles the buyers 
to certain quantities as per ration. This 
applies, of course, to all articles of food 
on the food ticket. Poultry, however, 
and game are freely sold without cards, 
which means that the well-to-do can still 
get plenty to eat. A new order forbids 
under heavy fine the bringing of dogs 
into rooms where food is kept for sale. 


Cultivating Town Lots 


Many advertisements appear in the 
agricultural papers urging the farmers 
to cultivate vegetables in large quantities, 
for a shortage of vegetables, on which 
the poor in the absence of meat so much 
depend, is feared. Building grounds in 
towns are being parceled out for culti- 
vation. Thus we get the following an- 
nouncement in the Miinchener Neueste 
Nachrichten: 


In order to hold out more easily we are 
making available for the cultivation of fruit 
and vegetables the Maxhof estate within the 
town boundary of Munich, situated between 
Forstenried, Neuried, &c. Thirty-five min- 
utes distant from Waldfriedhof and Solin. 
Since work must soon be begun it lies in 
the interests of the buyer to choose quickly. 
Owing to the bad weather during the recent 
holidays we retain the old price of 7% pfen- 
nigs per square foot for Saturday and Sun- 
day, when the ground can be viewed, &c. 
One-quarter plot (tagwerk) equals 850 square 
meters, cost 750 marks, &c. 

Forstenried Garden City Co., Ltd. 

Shortage of labor is a great difficulty 
in getting the land cultivated, and even 
men with artificial limbs are being used 
in farm work. Belgian labor is offered 
as if it were slave labor, if one may 
judge from the following advertisement 
in the Magdeburgishe Zeitung: 


“Thirty Belgian civilian workers are 


to be disposed of during the frosty 
weather.” 


The high prices in Germany naturally 
encourage smuggling from Holland. The 
Dutch paper, Vaderland, declares that 
the smuggling trade has grown such a 
lucrative one in the Coevorden district 
that many workmen are leaving their 
employment to take this trade in hand. 
The Algemeen Handelsblad is informed 
from Zevenaar that at Didam, Bergh, 
Wehl, and Zevenaar more than _ 5,000 
kilos of fat and soap have been seized 
from smugglers. A number of the smug- 
glers have been caught and warrants 
have been issued against 200, including 
some Amsterdam people. The Dutch 
require these articles for themselves, 
since prices are very high in Holland. 


Picture of Berlin Life 


The Frankfurter Zeitung publishes an 
account of the extraordinary change in 
the appearance and life of Berlin. It is 
only lately that Berlin has really altered 
its character—since the shops shut at 7, 
the houses at 9, the theatres at 10, and 
the restaurants and cafés at 11:30, while 
practically all the street cars stop at 
midnight, and the population, adapting 
itself to circumstances, really goes to 


bed early. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
gives the following picture: 
“Without any exaggeration, Berlin 


has become a different city. For every 
town the new restrictions mean much, 
but for Berlin they mean everything. In 
other places people were active, but in 
Berlin they were creative. Here was the 
new Germany, the new Europe. The 
manifold activities, the vitality have 
gone, and all that remains is war, victory, 
and peace. Although the _ individual 
artist, merchant, or professor may still 
have his ideas and pursue them in secret, 
Berlin as a whole is waiting, breathless, 
silent, tame, but burning for the moment 
when she can again pursue her innumer- 
able purposes with the old eagerness and 
a new impulse. That is the characteris- 
tic of intellectual and scientific Berlin— 
waiting for the new moment, the new 
time. * * * The streets are now 
quieter by day and empty in the evening. 
Life is a provisorium. One sees few 
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taxicabs, and notices more and more 
the scarcity of vehicles generally and in 
many cases of personnel. The women 
are beginning to dominate the sphere of 
work, doing everything on their own re- 
sponsibility. * * * We _ have our 
wn army of occupation, since whole 
rows of houses are taken up by the new 
War Bureaus and the countless subordi- 
nate departments which are carrying out 
the national organization. What was 
called ‘shopping’ has stopped. Since 
everything is rationed, shopping due to 
fancy, luxury, or boredom—in other 
words, women’s shopping—has ceased.” 

The article goes on to say that the 
theatres are full, but that, except in the 
lowest class of revues, the plays have 
little to do with the war. People have 
become quiet and introspective, and hos- 
tesses are acquiring the habit of reciting 
poetry to their guests. 

The Berliner Tageblatt on March 7 an- 
nounced that the suspension of all beer 
brewing in Northern Germany was im- 
minent. This action was due to the 
desire to save Indian corn for bread and 
malt to take the place of coffee. 

At a conference in Vienna March 3, 
attended by Cabinet Ministers, Govern- 
ors of Provinces, Burgomasters, and sev- 
eral Parliamentary Deputies, Premier 
Count Clam-Martinic announced that the 
Minister of Finance. was about to put 
into operation measures to provide food- 
stuffs for the poorer classes at con- 
siderably reduced prices. 


Bread Cards in France 


Announcement that bread cards would 
be instituted in France to prevent waste 
was made March 1, 1917, in an official 
communication issued by Edouard Her- 
riot, Minister of Provisions. The an- 
nouncement says: 

“To avoid wastage, the Minister of 
Provisions has decided to regulate the 
consumption of bread by instituting 
cards. Instructions will be given to the 
Prefects of the different departments to 
put the new regulation into effect.” 

It developed in a debate in Paris that 
the wheat acreage of France was re- 
duced about 800,000 by the invasion, out 
of a total of 16,250,000, while the de- 
ficiency for 1917 is estimated at 5,500,- 








000 acres, of which 500,000, at least, is 
expected to be made up by Spring seed- 
ing of Manitoba wheat, which, it is now 
conceded, will grow successfully in 
French soil. 

To increase the wheat acreage it is 
necessary to raise the maximum selling 
price from an equivalent of $1.85 to 
$2.25 per bushel, and also to intensify 
the use of modern motor implements 
and a greater number of prisoners of 
war, of whom only 35,000 have been em- 
ployed on farms. 

Russia also is suffering serious priva- 
tion, aggravated by a serious breakdown 
in its transportation and distributing 
systems. News dispatches before the 
recent revolution told of food riots in 
Moscow and Petrograd, but the censor- 
ship was so strict that no details were 
allowed to filter through. Food riots in 
Petrograd, indeed, were a direct cause 
of the downfall of the Czar’s Govern- 
ment. Those who know most concerning 
the internal situation in Russia declare 
that starvation still faces large numbers 
of the poor throughout that country. 


Scarcity in Great Britain 

There is a great scarcity of potatoes 
in Great Britain, and it is stated that the 
available stock will be entirely exhausted 
by May 1, unless there is a material re- 
duction in consumption. The measures 
taken to increase the British food supply 
by restricting the importation of non- 
essentials are given in detail elsewhere. 
Among the new regulations in London is 
the establishing of one meatless day at 
all clubs. The prices of bacon, butter, 
cheese, and lard are regulated. A re- 
liable observer says under date of March 
8: 

“ All over the United Kingdom men 
and women are, in advance of mandatory 
legislation, limiting their food consump- 
tion, reducing the use of meat, of sugar, 
of all the things that are supplied by 
seaborne freights. Britain is getting 
ready to stand siege; millions of British 
subjects recognize that the cost of vic- 
tory in the great struggle may be scar- 
city at home such as has not been known 
in modern times in England. 


“In the restaurants and hotels only 
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two courses are served for luncheon and 
three for dinner. And nothing is more 
impressive than the fashion in which 
people are submitting to that sort of 
regulation. 

“The time has not come when there is 
an actual and visible shortage of food- 
stuffs in England. There is no starva- 
tion and there is no evidence of that 
very general underfeeding which all wit- 
nesses agree is so unmistakable in Ger- 
many. Britain is not yet hungry, but 
Britons are taking every step to avoid 
possible famine hereafter by making 
meagre now.” 


Deprivations of Neutrals 

The war years have doubled prices of 
many necessities in all lands, and the 
suffering in the neutral countries of 
Europe is almost as acute as that in the 
belligerent nations. Reports from the 
Scandinavian countries and Holland tell 
of serious want owing to the submarine 
blockade. Sweden has not enough grain 
to last until the next harvest, and Nor- 
way has still less than Sweden. 

Holland suffered a severe blow in the 
torpedoing of six Government grain ships 
by German submarines, followed by a 
virtual paralysis of all overseas traffic. 
There has been some modification of the 
sea lanes open to Holland, but the food 





shortage continues acute. The Dutch 
Government found itself compelled, 
owing to this situation, to prohibit the 
exportation of bread to Belgium after 
March 10, 1917. 


Switzerland has two meatless days a 
week, and must limit its egg consump- 
tion, according to a measure promulgated 
by the Bundesrat at Berne on Feb. 23. 
In order to conserve the milk supply the 
sale of whipped cream is forbidden in all 
public places. The same provision for- 
bids the giving of more than 15 grams 
of sugar with a tea or coffee order and 
limits the quantity of sugar which may 
be used for frostings. Butter may be 
served only at breakfast or at meals at 
which no meat or egg dishes are supplied 
and may no longer be used with cheese. 
The use of eggs in making pastry is pro- 
hibited. 


The United States has not escaped its 
share of the war’s effects. In New York 
City late in February there were riots 
in the congested districts over the high 
prices of food and considerable excite- 
ment prevailed for some days. Many 
tons of food were purchased at distant 
points by municipal committees and sold 
in New York at cost. After a week of 
excitement the food supply increased, 
prices dropped and the flurry subsided. 
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WAR SEEN FROM TWO ANGLES 


[AMERICAN VIEW] 
Germans and Turks in Retreat 
Period from February 15 to March 17, 1917 


By J. B. W. Gardiner 
Formerly Lieutenant Eleventh United States Cavalry 


URING the past month only two 

D theatres of war have been at 
all active—the front in France 

and the Near East. The others 

have remained in the grip of an un- 
usually long Winter, which, while it has 
permitted sporadic outbursts of short 
duration, has effectually preverited any 
sustained movements. But in these two 
theatres the Allies have achieved the 
greatest successes of the last two years. 

On the French front the ground has 
not hardened after the melting of the 
Winter snows, but the British have main- 
tained a consistent pressure which the 
Germans have not seemed able to hold 
back. Continuing their success at Grand- 
court, which they took last month, 
the British were pushing slowly up along 
the railroad that runs from Albert to 
Achiet le Grand and thence to Arras. 
The Germans gave ground stubbornly for 
a while, and then an unexpected thing 
happened. The entire southern side of 
the German salient began to retreat, 
slowly and in good order, with apparent- 
ly small loss. The German official re- 
ports failed to mention this retreat for 
days, and the British reports were none 
too definite in regard to it. For some- 
time the whole affair remained clouded 
in mystery. 

Apparently the British were taken by 
surprise, and were afraid of some sort 
of trap. Their advance, therefore, was 
slow, as if they were feeling their way 
forward. The Germans were equally 
wary in their’ retreat. They left behind 
them, as the majn forces retired, strong 
posts armed with machine guns lest the 
retreat be turned into a rout. A number 
of strong positions were given up. Even 
the railroad junction at Achiet le Grand 


was permitted to come directly under fire 
of the British artillery through the oc- 
cupation by the British of Achiet le 
Petit. As many of the roads over which 
the retreat had to be made were covered 
by the British artillery the German loss 
must have been considerable; but, not- 
withstanding some press reports of a 
rout, there was not the slightest indica- 
tion that the withdrawal was otherwise 
than orderly and in complete control. 


The retreat carried the British lines up 
to the outskirts of Bapaume, the first 
of the objectives for which the battle 
of the Somme was begun. Here the Ger- 
mans made a stand. But the British im- 
mediately shifted the point of pressure 
and attacked along the Bapaume-Péronne 
road against the Woods of St. Pierre 
Vaast near Sailly-Saillisel. They cap- 
tured these woods, and, pushing their 
lines well forward both to the north and 
south, went well to the east of the 
Bapaume position, outflanking it and ac- 
centuating the danger of an attack from 
the south. On the morning of March 17 
Bapaume was captured by the British, 
while the French took Roye and Lassigny. 


Abandoning the Whole Salient 


This German retreat is evidently the 
beginning of a retirement from the whole 
of what might be termed the Ancre sali- 
ent. That it has not progressed more 
rapidly is evidence of the extreme care 
which must be exercised in a retrograde 
movement when enemy pressure is con- 
stant and where contact is never for a 
moment lost. The Germans have, of 
course, vast stores of ammunition in 
their endless series of dugouts, and this 
must be moved. Not a little of it has 
fallen into British hands. This was un- 
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eration. But a small part was withdrawn 
at a time. This, however, has reached a 
stage where, for the forces left behind in 
the original position, there is an element 
of extreme danger. 

On the other hand, the present German 
position is untenable. The present Brit- 
ish position is a three-quarter circle 
about the German lines, this circle being 
about ten miles from tip to tip and 
about seven miles deep. Two railroads 
run out of this circle to the German 
bases eastward, the more northern being 
about two miles from the northern tip, 
while the more southern is but a few 
hundred yards from the British line. 
This latter, then, is of no use whatever. 
The former can be used only with danger. 
There are few good dirt roads in this 
entire ten miles. To extricate the troops 
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avoidable, and will be the case whenever 
such a movement takes place, but, rela- 
tively, the amount is small. This neces- 
sity of removing ammunition is going to 
be a source of much trouble to the Ger- 
mans as they retire, as it must and 
will subject them to much greater pun- 
ishment than would otherwise be the 
ease. The fewer the roads, too, over 
which this can be moved, the greater is 
going to be the danger of disaster, at 
least as far as ammunition is concerned. 
And this difficulty is present now even 
to a greater degree than before. 

The Germans did not and could not re- 
tire from the entire salient position at 
one operation. The line here, with its 
sinuosities, was about fifteen miles long. 
Had a retirement on any such front been 
attempted British pressure would have 
ruined the movement as a tactical op- 


which stiJl hold the northwestern corner 
of the old salient position can only be 
accomplished at a considerable sacrifice 
of material and great loss of men. And 
yet this must be given up. There is 
scarcely a foot of all this territory which 
is not under fire of the British guns from 
practically all directions. As trenches 
cannot at the same time face more than 
one way, it is impossible that they can 
furnish adequate protection. The Ger- 
mans are therefore in trouble, no matter 
what their choice may be. 


Causes of Retirement 


The movements of the past month are 
in themselves a sufficient answer to the 
assertion that to get the Germans out 
of France it will be necessary to drive 
them out foot by foot for the whole dis- 
tance. Clever strategy can frequently, 
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even in trench warfare, put an enemy in 
a position where a retirement is his only 
salvation, even though infantry may 
never have to go into action to effect it. 
This is what the British have done on the 
Somme. 


As to the reasons for the German re- 
tirement, the Germans have been very 
silent except to state that it was a stra- 
tegic retreat. This is, of course, mean- 
ingless, as every retreat is properly so 
characterized. The British have in like 
manner had but little to say of it. One 
thing we may be certain of: It was dic- 
tated by necessity, not through choice. 
This necessity may have been either of 
two things. As I have said, the British 
pressure was becoming more and more 
severe, and the trap was slowly being 
drawn tighter and tighter about the Ger- 
man lines. If these forces did not retire 
soon there was a possibility that they 
would not be able to retire at all, but 
must surrender. Another question was 
the shortage of men. There can be no 
doubt that this question is causing not 
a little embarrassment. The Central 
Powers are outnumbered on all fronts 
two to one, and are outgunned and out- 
generaled on the western front. As it is 
possible to increase the number of men 
per mile of line only by shortening the 
line, this must be done. The eastern line 
cannot, from its very nature, be shortened 
without grave sacrifice of territory. 
Therefore this operation must take place 
in the west. In either case it bespeaks 
a German emergency. 

Just how far the German retirement 
will extend no one, of course, can say. 
Since the rain broke up the battle of the 
Somme last Fall the Germans have had 
plenty of time to prepare in rear of their 
present lines a strong line of defense, 
just as strong, in fact, as was their orig- 
inal line when the storm on the Somme 
broke. It is equally certain that they 
have taken advantage of the opportunity. 
It is to this line that they are retiring, 
and they will halt when it is reached, not 
before. 

The remainder of the western front 
has shown an uneasiness, reflecting pos- 
sibly the action north of the Somme. This 
has shown itself on both sides of the 


Oise north of the Aisne and in the Cham- 
pagne district. Both of these sections 
of the line are of importance in the 
possibilities they present. The former 
threatens the Noyons salient as well as 
the entire Aisne line by flanking it, the 
latter the same line from the other end 
by threatening the railroad communica- 
tions. A successful operation against the 
road between Challerange and Bazan- 
court would place the German line in an 
unenviable position as far as supplies 
are concerned. 


The Turkish Reverses 


In the Near East events have been much 
more determinative, and at this time it is 
not too much to say that Turkey is in 
grave danger of being forced into a 
separate peace. The British, operating 
along the Tigris River from the head of 
the Persian Gulf, have conducted one of 
the most brilliant individual moves of 
the war. Here the fighting has been wide 
open, trench warfare has not appeared, 
and, because of the mobility of the. 
forces engaged, strategy has borne a 
much more prominent part than in the 
western fighting. It is not a question in 
this territory only or even principally of 
the mechanics of war. It is a question 
of the brilliancy of the individual com- 
mander. 

The British here have made the most 
expert use of their cavalry through a 
series of well-planned and skillfully exe- 
cuted movements against the Turkish 
line of communications along the river. 
As fast as the Turks would halt and en- 
deavor to make a stand, the British 
cavalry, operating on the western bank 
of the Tigris, where the ground is high 
and excellently adapted to cavalry work, 
would strike behind them and force a 
retreat. As the Tigris is the only line 
of communications the Turks possessed 
in this country of few roads, a retreat 
was in every case inevitable. 

Position after position was turned in 
this way, until, after a most rapid ad- 
vance, Bagdad fell into British hands. 
At this writing the British have pushed 
fifty miles beyond the City of the Caliphs, 
and the Turks are still in retreat. In 
addition the. British are striking out 
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along the road from Bagdad to Teheran, 
along which the Russians are advancing 
rapidly. The Turks are therefore in a 
trap, which, if they do not move quickly, 
they will not be able to escape. The 
Turkish Army before the British is in 
a state of almost complete demoraliza- 
tion. It has lost the greater part of its 
artillery and ammunition, has suffered 
heavily in prisoners, and many of the 
men have thrown their arms into the 
Tigris as they fled. Indeed, the rate of 
the British advance, which was unbelieve- 
ably rapid, tells its own story of the 
condition of the Turkish Army. 

Further east, in Persia, the Russians 
are having a similar experience. The 
Turkish Army in Persia, alarmed at the 
possibility of having its line of retreat 
cut off by the advancing British, has 
offered but feeble resistance to the Rus- 
sians, who have definitely broken the 
enemy’s line and are hurrying westward 
toward the Turko-Persian frontier. Their 
rate of advance is as great as that of 
the British. The Turkish force is in 
vital danger. The British are squarely 
across their main line of retreat, and to 
get away at all they will have to break 
over the mountains and pass through the 
gap between the Russian and the British 
Army—which gap is steadily narrowing. 

Less than 150 miles nowseparates these 
two forces, so that the danger to the 
Turks of capture or destruction is ap- 


parent. There seems no possibility of 
the Turks offering any organized re- 
sistance to either force until Mosul is 
reached. At Bagdad they had in their 
rear the Bagdad railway, and also natu- 
rally had stored up in Bagdad a large 
quantity of materials of war of all kinds. 
It was indeed the main base from which 
they were working. If with all these 
advantages they were unable to halt the 
British advance for more than two days, 
it is evident that their power of re- 
sistance has been broken. 

Aside from the military situation 
created by these successes, the political 
situation will be even more prolific of 
danger to the Turk. Syria and Arabia 
are waiting only for the opportunity to 
break loose from the Sultan’s dominion 
and set up independent States. The 
initial steps have already been taken by 
Arabia, so that it may be truly said that 
the disruption of the empire has begun. 

Further to the west we have also seen 
during the month an incident of no little 
importance. That is the British advance 
along the coast of the Holy Land to the 
Dead Sea. This is the beginning of a 
threat against Adana and Aleppo. There 
are along this line considerable German 
forces which will probably make the go- 
ing harder than it is further east. But 
the significance of the general pressure 
against the Turks on every front is not 
to be lost. 


[GERMAN VIEW] 


Politico-Military Events of the Month 


By H. H. von Mellenthin 


Foreign Editor New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung 
[See Maps on Pages 28 and 45] 


HE development of the war situation 
during the month ending about the 
middle of March has been confined 

chiefly to politico-military events. While 
upon the main theatres of war on the 
European Continent subdued thunder 
continues to herald the approach of a 
new storm, and while the purely military 
interest centres upon the new mobility 





of warfare in the Near East, the entire 
political situation of the world has be- 
come mobile. The subjoined discussion is 
to deal with the two principal political 
events of the period just past: the Amer- 
ican declaration of a state of armed neu- 
trality and the Russian revolution. 

As regards the declaration of “ armed 
neutrality * on the part of the United 
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States, directed against Germany, it must 
be made clear from the outset that neu- 
trality, as far as its correct definition is 
concerned, knows no limitation. Neu- 
trality constitutes the relationship be- 
tween two States “ qui neutrarum sunt,” 
that is, which participate on no side. 
Strictly speaking, it is, therefore, para- 
doxical for any neutral to incline benevo- 
lently toward one party while toward 
the other party it takes up an expectantly 
aggressive position, as, for instance, by 
arming. In either case neutrality, strictly 
speaking, has ceased. 

The development of the law of nations 
has, however, modified the conception of 
neutrality. Thus we hear today of “ ab- 
solute”? or “strict” neutrality, and of 
“partial” neutrality. The latter in- 
cludes, in the first place, the inclination 
toward one of two belligerent parties by 
any sort of assistance. That is “ benevo- 
lent” (bienveillante) neutrality. Sec- 
ond, there is the conception of “ armed 
neutrality,” which takes effect as soon as 
a neutral State announces that, in order 
to safeguard its position as a neutral, or 
to protect its interests from the acts of a 
belligerent, it will itself resort to the 
force of arms. 


A Historic Instance 


The conception of “ armed neutrality ” 
found its most pregnant and practical 
demonstration during the American war 
of independence. On Jan. 1, 1780, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Portugal concluded a treaty of armed 
neutrality for the protection and defense 
of peaceful commercial intercourse. 


The fact that this neutrality treaty 
was directed primarily against England’s 
arbitrary acts at sea shows that England 
even then disregarded the rights of neu- 
trals and violated their interests. This 
treaty led to Spain’s declaration of war 
against England and to England’s decla- 
ration of war on Holland. 

Prussia at that time maintained a 
policy of benevolent neutrality toward 
the Colonies in their war of independ- 
ence. Frederick the Great forbade the 
march through Prussian territory of 
Hessian auxiliary troops hired by the 
English, thus delaying the arrival of 
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these troops in America and resulting in 
great benefit to the fighters for liberty. 

Neither benevolent neutrality nor 
armed neutrality is regarded nowadays 
as a discontinuance of peace. Both con- 
stitute an attitude, not an act of partici- 
pation in the war. 

The next step after a declaration of 
such a neutrality, if circumstances bring 
the two nations toward actual hostilities, 
is the declaration of a “state of war.” 
Even that does not necessarily lead to 
war itself. At any rate, however, armed 
neutrality is a ticklish proposition, for 
the declaration of such a state shows a 
high degree of tension between the neu- 
tral and the belligerent in question. 

The crisis between the United States 
and Germany has been caused by the 
declaration and enforcement of the Ger- 
man unrestricted U-boat warfare in the 
barred zones. 

The German submarine blockade has a 
dual purpose. England is to be forced 
into a mood receptive for peace by the 
interception of her supplies, and the 
great offensive movements of the Allies 
predicted for Spring are to be deprived, 
by the blockade of the sea routes, of the 
means for their execution, that is, men 
and munitions. 

Sir Edward Carson, First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, on Feb. 21, and Pre- 
mier Lloyd George two days later, ad- 
mitted that the U-boat menace had as- 
sumed ominous proportions and created 
a serious situation. For the first time 
the gravity of the U-boat’s economic 
menace to England was thus admitted 
by English statesmen. 

From the military point of view, the 
second purpose of the German submarine 
war, that of cutting the Allies off from 
further overseas supply of death-dealing 
weapons and war material, is the more 
important one. In the second phase of 
the U-boat war, which is to be devoted 
to the materialization of this aim, it will 
be seen whether the submarine is to prove 
an effective means of war. 

Through the declaration of armed neu- 
trality on the part of the United States, 
which presupposes the eventuality of a 
state of war, the entire U-boat question 
has been taken out of its coherence with 
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the European war and placed under the 
wider perspective of world politics. For 
a war between the United States and 
Germany would be bound to develop into 
a struggle between Anglo-Saxons and 
Teutons. 


Events in Mesopotamia 


To the world-political considerations 
belong also the events on the Mesopo- 
tamian theatre of war, where on Sunday, 
March 11, the Anglo-Indian army under 
General Maude occupied the ancient city 
of Bagdad. 

The name of Bagdad constitutes a po- 
litical conception. This conception was 
shattered a year ago by the British catas- 
trophe at Kut-el-Amara. The political 
conception of Bagdad forms one of the 
principal aims of the Central Powers, for 
the City of the Caliphs is to be the bul- 
wark and the centre of economic expan- 
sion in the Near East. 

In December of last year the British 
under General Maude reopened the Meso- 
potamian campaign. Stubborn battles for 
the possession of Kut-el-Amara followed. 
On Feb. 28, 1917, Kut was occupied by 
the British. The Turks retreated to the 
north. On March 5 Lajij fell, and the 
next day the victors passed the town of 
Ctesiphon, evacuated by the Turks. On 
March 7 the battles on the Diala River 
began, eight miles from Bagdad. On 
March 11 the Anglo-Indian troops en- 
tered Bagdad. They have since reached 
a point eighteen miles north of the city. 

After the capitulation of Kut-el-Amara 
by General Townshend, the then British 
Commander, it was said in allied quar- 
ters that now the Russians would enter 
Mesopotamia and cut off the Turkish re- 
treat. The Russians had taken Erzerum 
and Trebizond and had advanced in Per- 
sia. Isfahan, Persia’s second capital, had 
been conquered by them and the Turks 
had been driven from Kasri-Shirin to 
Chanykin, on the Mesopotamian frontier, 
150 kilometers from Bagdad. 


But after the victorious conclusion of 
the Turkish campaign against the British, 
strong Turkish forces were released. 
These turned on the Russians and drove 
them as far as Hamadan. 

Now the Russians have reopened the 


-dad Railway” has fallen 


Persian campaign. On March 13 Ker- 
manshah was occupied by the Musco- 
vites, and on the following day the Turks 
were driven from fortified positions on 
the summit of Narlehtian, west of Ker- 
manshah. 


The Turkish War Minister, Enver 
Pasha, returning from the theatre of 
operations in Mesopotamia, informed the 
Turkish Parliament that the retreats on 
the Mesopotamian and Persian fronts 
were dictated by “military considera- 
tions.” This can only mean that the re- 
tiring movements are made in accord- 
ance with a previously arranged fixed 
plan and for the realization of certain 
strategic aims. 

Nevertheless, it would be playing the 
part of the ostrich were one to shut his 
eyes to the actual significance of the fall 
of Bagdad. From the military stand- 
point the conception “ prestige ” is a com- 
pletely illusory thing. The fact that the 
British through the surrender of General 
Townshend’s army and Kut-el-Amara in 
April of last year lost prestige in Egypt 
and India did not prevent their occupa- 
tion in March of this year of the city 
of Harun-al-Rashid. That the Turks have 
lost prestige by the fall of Bagdad by 
no means precludes the possibility of a 
recapture of the city. 

At Bagdad, so say pro-ally sympa- 
thizers, a dream to which Germany has 
devoted twenty years, has been shattered. 
The fact that the “ terminus of the Bag- 
into British 
hands, it is added, bars the German road 
to the East. And in the ears of the Orient 
sounds the deathknell of German ambi- 
tions. Because an open and completely 
undefended city has fallen, therefore 
this gigantic work of civilization is to 
collapse! Can a handful of Indian di- 
visions stem the logical tide of world 
history? 

Whether the Turks recapture Bagdad 
or no, Mesopotamia remains an incidental 
theatre of war. The final fate of the 
Bagdad Railway, and with it that of the 
two-river-land, is to be decided upon the 
main theatres of war on the European 
Continent, 

Preparations for that decision are still 








in full swing. The calm before the storm 
begins to become uncanny. It is as if 
again and again the new armor is tested 
before the swords are once more drawn, 
this time for the final decision. 


Retirement in France 


The retirement of the German troops 
in the Ancre and Somme regions on the 
west front had begun in the beginning of 
February with the evacuation of Grand- 
court, south of the Ancre. Through the 
events of March 16, 17, and 18 not only 
the Gommecourt-Transloy front but also 
the lines north and south of the Somme 
were pushed ahead by the British for a 
considerable distance. 

In a British advance on a width of 
sixty-seven kilometers from north to 
south, Bapaume and Péronne were taken 
and north and south of the Ancre more 
than sixty villages were occupied. Dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours preceding this 
writing the British pushed their extreme 
southern front forward an additional 
fifteen kilometers by occupying the tri- 
angle Péronne-Chaulnes-Nesle. 

Simultaneously, a German retirement 
has set in on the line Roye-Noyon, which 
adjoins the Somme front. The French 
advanced on a front of thirty kilometers 
between the Avre and the Oise, and have 
occupied both Roye and Noyon as well as 
the roads connecting these two points. 
North of the Ancre front the Germans 
are withdrawing as far north as Arras. 

Along the whole front of retirement 
only German rearguards were in fighting 
contact with the Franco-British forces. 
Berlin reports that these troops inflicted 
heavy losses upon the advancing foe. 

Even the English military experts de- 
scribe the German withdrawal as a long- 
prepared strategic chess move. It is to 
be expected that the Germans will fall 
back upon the line Soissons-Lille. The en- 
tire systematically executed movement 
points to the strong probability that the 
Germans will remain on the defensive in 
the west. 


The Mystery at Petrograd 


The military outlook on the east front, 
where the great decision also is expected 
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to be fought for, is veiled by the historic 
event of the Russian revolution. 

Who was it that in the night of March 
11 to 12 gave orders to the garrison of 
Petrograd to fraternize with the revolu- 
tionists? What happened in the great 
Russian Army Headquarters during the 
absence of Czar Nicholas immediately 
after the outbreak of the revolution? 

These two questions comprise the mili- 
tary considerations. They cast signifi- 
cant light upon the question as to what 
influence the upheaval in Russia will 
have upon the development of the war 
situation. .Efforts are made today to 
make the world believe that the soldiery, 
out of softness of heart, sympathized 
with the starving populace. The streets 
of Petrograd have seen many curious 
things, but such sympathy—from that 
quarter—never. 

Who led the garrison on the side of 
the rebels? In addition to the political 
revolution against Czardom there must 
have been a military conspiracy against 
the person of the Czar, and this con- 
spiracy must have decisive influence uvon 
the outcome of the war. 

The Czar was at the front, about to 
consult with his Generals at army head- 
quarters. There, at headquarters, and 
not in the streets of Petrograd, was the 
die cast, and the only question is whether 
tke military conspiracy included the army 
in the field. If this is the case, then the 
future outlook as viewed in connection 
with the garrisons at home offers the 
following main points: 

1. The war party takes over full con- 
trol of the conduct of military operations. 

2. It is forced to appeal once more to 
the fortunes of arms. 

3. In this event a new great offensive 
on the east front is to be expected in the 
near future. 

The military revolution must bring vic- 
tory, and the political revolution must 
still the hunger of the masses. The de- 
velopment of the situation at home and 
at the front will depend upon the ques- 
tion whether the new power will be able 
te sharpen the weapons and satisfy the 
stomachs. 





Progress of the War 


Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 


From February 18, Up to and Including March 18, 1917 


GERMAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS nations were reported as ‘“‘ indefinite.’’ 
This list included the French troopship 
Athos, Belgian relief ships Storstad and 
Lars Fostenes, and the Cunard liner La- 
conia. The American ship Algonquin.was 
sunk March 14 and three other American 
ships were reported sunk March 18, 


Germany released the Yarrowdale prisoners 
and five American Consuls that were de- 
tained after Ambassador Gerard left the 
country. 

A note from the German Foreign Secretary, 
Dr. Zimmermann, to the German Minister 
in Mexico, dated Jan. 19, contained a pro- Holland’s indignation at the sinking of seven 
posal for an alliance between Germany, Dutch food ships that had sailed under 
Mexico, and Japan to make war on the partial guarantee of safety led Germany 
United States if the United States should to offer to replace them with German 
not remain neutral. The Governments of freighters on condition that Holland 
Japan and Mexico formally denied ever purchase the German vessels at the close 
having received the note. Its authenticity of the war. Later Germany withdrew 
was admitted by Dr. Zimmermann. this offer, fearing that England would 
‘ssident Wilson addressed Congress on Feb. seize the ships. 

26, and asked for authority to supply The Allies presented a memorandum to the 
armament to American merchant ships Chinese Government expressing sympathy 
and to employ any other instrumentality with the attitude that China had taken 
that might be needed to protect American in regard to Germany’s blockade and 
ships and people in their legitimate pur- promising favorable consideration of the 
suit on the sea. He also asked for a question of suspension during the war 
sufficient credit to enable him to provide of Boxer indemnity payments and the 
adequate means of protection. The armed revision of the tariff in the event of 
neutrality bill was introduced at once. China’s’ effectively severing relations 
It was passed by the House, but the Sen- with Germany and Austria. On March 4 
ate, through the filibustering of eleven the Chinese Cabinet voted to break rela- 
Senators, failed to reach a vote before tions, but President Li Yuan-Hung re- 
the Congress expired March 4. President fused to approve the action, saying that 
Wilson on March 9 announced his decision the sole power rested with him, and 
to arm American ships, and called Con- -remier Chi-Jui and several members of 
gress in extra session for April 16. the Cabinet resigned. On March 7 the 

Several American lives were lost during the President asked the Premier to return and 
month as a result of Germany’s submarine offered to ratify the Cabinet’s proposal. 
campaign. Robert Allen Haden, a Presby- The Senate, on March 12, approved the 
terian missionary, was drowned when the severance of relations, and on March 14 
French steamer Athos, used as a troop- the break was announced, the German 
ship, was sunk. Two Americans were re- Ambassador and Consuls were handed 
ported lost on the British bark Galgorm their passports, and German-owned ships 
Castle. The Cunard liner Laconia was in the Harbor of Shanghai were seized. 


sunk Feb. 25, and two American women, . 

Mrs. Mary Hoy and her daughter, perished CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 

in an open boat. On March 14 the Amer- Feb. 20—Russians check German raid in the 

ican steamship Algonquin with Americans region of Slaventine, northwest of Pod- 

in her crew was attacked and sunk with- gaste. 

out warning. All on board escaped in Feb. 27—Germans make gas attacks on the 

lifeboats. The sinking of three American Russians in the Smorgon region. 

ships, the City of Memphis, the Illinois, March 8—Germans penetrate Russian lines 

and the Vigilancia, was reported on March west of Lutsk on a wide front. 

is. Fifteen men perished. March 12—Russians repel gas attacks south- 

T Ik r west of Lakparotch in the Zanarotch- 
SUBMARINE BLOCKADE Stahootsy sector and in the region of 
The British rovernment announced that Velitzk, southeast of Kovel. 

summaries of shipping losses from sub- 

marines would be published weekly in- BALKAN CAMPAIGN 

stead of daily. The report of the Board Feb. 22—Allies establish contact between 

of Trade issued March 14 announced that French and Italian troops and clear the 

from Feb. 1 to March 11 three American enemy forces from the road _ between 

ships, fifty-one vessels belonging to other Goritza in Southern Albania and Leskovie; 

neutral nations, and 156 British ships had postal communication between Athens and 

been sunk. The losses of other belligerent the Central Powers cut; Teutons on the 








tumanian = front Dorna 
Watra. 

Mareh 2—Germans recapture hill near Rekoza 
north of the River Zaval. 

Mareh 13—Vienna War Office reports skir- 
mishes northeast of Gerat in Albania, re- 
vealing the presence there of Italian 
troops. 

March 17—British occupy the railroad 
tion at Poroy east of Doiran Lake. 
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Feb. 19—Artillery active on both banks of the 


repulsed near 


sta- 


Meuse; patrol encounters in Alsace. 
Feb. 20—British fail in attack on German 
lines near Messines, Belgium; Germans 


eapture British point of support near Le 
Transloy. 

Feb. 21—British penetrate German front near 
Ypres and <Armentiéres and do _ great 
damage. 

Feb. 23—British capture German trench north 


of Guedecourt and advance near Petit 
Miraumont. 
Feb, 24—British enter Petit Miraumont and 


gain on a mile and a half front north of 
the river. 

Feb, 25—British occupy 
Petit Miraumont, and 

Feb. 26—BRritish continue advance along the 
Ancre on a front of eleven miles; Ger- 
mans abandon Warlencourt-Eaucourt and 
the Butte de Warlencourt. 


Serre, Miraumont, 


Pys. 


Feb. 27—EPritish occupy Ligny and capture 
the village of Le Barque. 


Feb. 28—British occupy Gommecourt and cap- 
ture Thilloy and Pulsieux-au-Mont. 

March 1—British advance 600 yards north of 
Miraumont on a front of a mile and a 
half. 

March 2—Germans make a stand on a new line 
from through Achiet-le-Petit to 
about 1,000 yards southeast of Bapaume; 
British report further progress north of 
Warlencourt-Eaucourt and northwest of 
Puisieux. 

March 3—British advance on five-mile front 
northwest of Bapaume; General Haig 
takes over French line as far south as 
the Avre River. 

March 4—British again advance west of Ba- 


{ssarts 





paume and capture German front and 

support lines east of Bouchavesnes. 
Mareh 5—Germans launch big attack at 

Verdun, gaining at some points. 


March 6—French hold recaptured trenches 
north of Cauriéres Wood and Douaumont 
in the face of strong German attacks. 





Mareh 7—French in Champagne capture 
salient between Butte de Mesnil and 


Maison de Champagne. 

March 10—British advance more than three 
miles in the Ancre region and capture 
Irles; French repulse violent German as- 
saults in the Champagne. 

March 12—French in Champagne recapture 
all trenches of Hill 185 west of Maison 
de Champagne Farm; British gain slightly 
north of Bouchavesnes. 
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March 13-—Germans abandon their main 
defensive system west of Bapaume on a 
front of three and a half miles; British 


occupy Grevillers and Loupart Wood. 
March 14—British advance on the Ancre and 


reach the defenses’ before 3apaume ; 
French capture Romainville Farm, close 
to St. Mihiel. 

Mareh 15—British capture two and a half 





miles of German _ trenches between 
s3apaume and Péronne; French gain near 
Roye; Germans capture a position south 
of Cumiéres. 

March 16—British occupy 
Pierre Vaast Wood; French advance on 
both sides of the Avre from Andechy 
to south of Lassigny. 

March 17—British take 
capture Roye and 
five miles, 


almost all of St. 


3apaume; French 

Lassigny and advance 

occupying fortified line be- 
tween the Avre and the Rivers. 

March 18—Germans retire on 85-mile line in 
France, abandoning Péronne, Chaulnes, 
Nesle, and Noyon; line of Allies’ ad- 
vance extends from Arras to Soissons, 
to a depth of twelve miles; sixty villages 
recaptured; Germans on the fail 
in attack on Chambrettes Farm. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Feb. 27—Italians enter Austrian trenches on 
the northern slopes of San Marco. 

March 5—lItalians successfully storm Au- 
strian positions in the upper part of the 
Spellegrino Valley in the Avisio district. 

March 12—Italians repulse Austrian attacks 
northeast of Lenzumo in the Trentino and 
against the southern slopes of Cima di 
Bocche in the Travignolo Valley. 


ASIA MINOR 


Feb. 23—British in the Tigris region capture 


Oise 


Meuse 


two lines of trenches near Sannaiyat. 

Feb. 25—British cross the Tigris at the Shum- 
ran bend in the rear of Kut-el-Amara. 

Feb. 26—British take Kut-el-Amara. 

Feb. 28—British engage Turks on three sides 
at a point on the left bank of the Tigris 
over thirty miles northwest of Kut. 

March 5—Russians recapture Hamadan in 
Persia and advance toward Bagdad as 
British approach the city from the south. 

darch 4—Russians advance in the Bijar region 
in Persia and occupy Khanikali. 

March 7—Advance guards of the British Army 
approach Jerusalem; Russians in Persia 
seize Asadabad summit. 


March S—British advance to within eight 
miles of Bagdad, find Ctesiphon evacu- 


ated; Russians in Persia occupy Kangaver. 

March 9—'T'wo Bedouin tribes join the British, 
who reach the outskirts of Bagdad; Rus- 
sians reach Sakkiz, twenty-five miles 
from the Mesopotamian border. 

March 10—British troops engage the Turks on 
the Diala River line, six miles below Bag- 
dad; Russians capture the town of Senne 
in Western Persia. 


March 11—British occupy Bagdad; Russians 
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take Sahna in Northwestern Persia and 
pursue Turks toward Bisitun. 

Mareh 13—British occupy Kazimain, five 
miles above Bagdad. 

March 14—British advance thirty miles 
beyond Bagdad;- Russians capture Ker- 
manshah. 

March 16—British occupy part of the town of 
Bakubah; Russians dislodge Turks from 
fortified positions on the summit of Nar- 
leshkian. 

March 18—Russians capture Van, and sweep 
on in Persia over a wide front, occupying 
Baneh. 

AERIAL RECORD 

German aviators bombarded a Serbian hos- 
pital at Vertekop, causing heavy loss of 
life. Two English nurses were among 
those killed. 

Air duels have been frequent on the western 
front, as many as eleven and thirteen 
machines being brought down on some 
days. 

Broadstairs was bombarded by a German 
airplane and one woman killed. 

Zeppelins raided the southeastern counties 
of England on the night of March 16. One 
machine was brought down by the French 
near Compiégne on its return flight, and 
the crew of thirty were killed. 


NAVAL RECORD 


German destroyers bombarded Broadstairs 
and Margate on the British coast Feb. 26. 

The Russian cruiser Rurik was damaged by 
a mine in the Gulf of Finland. 

On Feb. 28 the French torpedo boat destroyer 
Cassini was destroyed by a submarine in 
the Mediterranean. 

RUSSIA 
As a result of a popular revolution the 


Romanoff dynasty was overthrown. On 
March 8 strikes were declared in several 





munitions factories and riots occurred in 
the streets of Petrograd because of a 
shortage of food. These disturbances 
were quelled, but only temporarily. On 
March 12 the Czar issued imperial ukases 
suspending the sittings of the Duma and 
the Council of the Empire. The Duma 
opposed the order and continued its sit- 
tings. A three days’ revolt followed, 
which resulted in the abdication of the 
Czar on March 15 and the establishment 
of a Liberal Ministry headed by Prince 
Lvoff. The Czar’s younger brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch, 
was named as regent. He also abdicated, 
and plans have been made for the con- 
vocation of a constituent assembly and 
full political amnesty. The new Foreign 
Minister, Paul Milukoff, in a message to 
Russian diplomats abroad, announced 
that Russia would fight with the Allies 
until the end of the war. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The United States Government received from 
Austria-Hungary a reply to a note inquir- 
ing concerning <Austria’s attitude toward 
the renewal of ruthless submarine war- 
fare. Austria defended the barred zone 
and said that safety could not be guar- 
anteed to neutrals in enemy vessels. 
Austria also sent a message to the United 
States denying that the schooner Lyman 
M. Law was torpedoed by an Austrian 
submarine. 

The entire Briand Ministry resigned in 
France, following the resignation of Gen- 
eral Lyautey as Minister of War after a 
stormy debate in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the desirability of discussing the 
aviation service. President Poincaré ask- 
ed M. Ribot to form a new Cabinet, after 
M. Deschanel had refused to undertake 
the task. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURATION 

RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 

took the oath of office for his sec- 
ond term at the National Capitol at noon 
March 5, 1917, in the presence of 50,000 
people. He had previously gone through 
the formality of taking the oath at noon 
on Sunday, March 4. The parade was 
not as long as usual, consisting of about 
20,000 soldiers and sailors. There was 
no inauguration ball, and a general air 
of solemnity marked the whole occasion 
on account of the critical international 
situation. The President was very care- 


fully guarded, but no untoward incident 
marred the occasion. The inaugural ad- 
dress was short and referred chiefly to 
international affairs. Striking portions 
of the address follow: 

We stand firm in armed neutrality, since 
it seems that in no other way we can demon- 
strate what it is we insist upon and cannot 
forego. We may even be drawn on, by cir- 
cumstances, not by our own purpose or de- 
sire, to a more active assertion of our rights 
as we see them and a more immediate asso- 
ciation with the great struggle itself. * * * 

We are provincials no longer. The tragi- 
eal events of the thirty months of vital tur- 
moil through which we have just passed 


a py nny 


have made eus citizens of the world. There 
can be no turning back. Our own fortunes 
as a nation are involved, whether we would 
have it so or not. 

And yet we are not the less Americans 
on that account. We shall. be the more 
American if we but remain true to the princi- 
ples in which we have been bred. They are 
not the principles of a province or of a single 
continent. We have known and_ boasted 
all along that they were the principles of 
a liberated mankind. These, therefore, are 
the things we shall stand for, whether in 
war or in peace: 

That all nations are equally interested 
in the peace of the world and in the po- 
litical stability of free peoples, and equal- 
ly responsible for their maintenance. 

That the essential principle of peace is 
the actual equality of nations in all mat- 
ters of right or privilege. 

That peace cannot securely or justly 
rest upon an armed balance of power. 

That Governments derive all their just 
powers from the consent of the governed 
and that no other powers should be sup- 
ported by the common thought, purpose, 
or power of the family of nations. 

That the seas should be equally free and 
safe for the use of all peoples, under rules 
set up by common agreement and consent, 
and that, so far as practicable, they 
should be accessible to all upon equal 
terms. 

That national armaments should be lim- 
ited to the necessities of national order 
and domestic safety. 

That the community of interest and of 
power upon which peace must henceforth 
depend imposes upon each nation the duty 
of seeing to it that all influences pro- 
ceeding from its own citizens meant to 
encourage or assist revolution in other 
States should be sternly and effectually 
suppressed and prevented. 


* * 


CHINA BREAKS WITH GERMANY 


N March 14 Paul Reinsch, American 

Minister at Peking, reported to the 
State Department at Washington that 
China had severed diplomatic relations 
with Germany and that the German 
envoy had been handed his passports. 
Chinese feeling against Germany dates 
from 1897, when, because of the murder 
of two German missionaries, Germany 
seized the east coast of the province of 
Shan-tung, an area of about 200 square 
miles; this animosity was greatly in- 
creased by the conduct of German troops 
during the Boxer expedition of 1900. Im- 
mediately on breaking off diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany, China seized six 
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German ships in Chinese ports, following 
the precedent of Portugal. 


The history of the break is as follows: 
On March 4 the Chinese Cabinet defi- 
nitely voted to sever relations, but Presi- 
dent Li Yuan-Hung refused to act, on 
the ground that the power to break re- 
lations was his alone. The Cabinet re- 
signed and withdrew to Tien-tsin, re- 
turning only when the President yielded. 
On March 10 the President and his 
Cabinet appeared before the House of 
Parliament and asked approval of a 
severance of relations, which was granted 
by a vote of 431 to 87. The Chinese 
Senate later concurred. Definite invita- 
tions to China to join the Entente have 
been made but have not yet been acted 
on. 

The immediate effect of China’s sever- 
ence of relations will probably be a 
greatly increased output of munitions for 
Russia. China is Japan’s source of iron 
and has provided most of the raw ma- 
terial for Russian munitions made in. 
Japan. China has further sent over 100,- 
000 workmen to Russia and France, to 
work in munition factories, and the tor- 
pedoing of liners carrying these is the 
immediate cause of the break. 


BETHMANN’S LIBERAL SPEECH 


N episode full of profound signif- 
icance occurred in the Prussian Diet 
on March 14, when the German Chancel- 
lor, von Bethmann Hollweg, announced 
in the course of debate his firm adher- 
ence to a progressive political faith and 
his firm faith in a broader democracy 
after the war. His words were as fol- 
lows: 


After the war we shall be confronted with 
the most gigantic tasks that ever confronted 
a nation. They will be so gigantic that the 
entire people will have to work to solve them. 
A strong foreign policy will be necessary, for 
we shall be surrounded by enemies whom we 
shall not meet with loud words, but with the 
internal strength of the nation. We can only 
pursue such a policy if the patriotism which 
during the war has developed to such a mar- 
velous reality is maintained and strength- 
ened. 

Woe to the statesman who does not recog- 
nize the signs of the times and who, after 
this catastrophe, the like of which the world 
has never seen, believes that he can take up 
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his work at the same point at which it was 
interrupted. 

He used the phrase “ Equal rights and 
participation for all in the work of the 
State.” This is construed to foreshadow 
a complete reformation in the German 
electoral system, and equal suffrage. 
It has been hinted that the speech was 
a result of the great events that were 
occurring in Russia and in anticipation 
of a possible Social Democratic uprising 
in Germany. The German Socialist organ 
commented on the speech with some 
skepticism and warned the Chancellor 
that he must keep faith. 


NEW CABINET IN FRANCE 


7. Briand Cabinet resigned March 
17 on account of criticisms in the 
Chamber, Minister of War Lyautey hav- 
ing previously resigned because he was 
heckled while addressing the Chamber. 
Alexandre Ribot, the former Finance 
Minister, formed the new Cabinet, of 
which he becomes Premier and Foreign 
Minister; Rene Viviani, former Premier, 
Minister of Justice; Paul Painlevé, for- 
mer Minister of Public Instruction, is the 
new Minister of War; Albert Thomas re- 
mains Minister of Munitions; Admiral 
Lacaze, Minister of Marine; Joseph 
Thierry is Minister of Finance; Etienne 
Clementhal, former Minister of Agricul- 
ture, is Minister of Commerce. This is 
the fourth Cabinet since the outbreak of 
the war. 


* 


THE BRITISH IN BAGDAD 


AGDAD the great is fallen,” cap- 
tured by the advance guard of 
General Maude on March 11; the British 
power is now dominant up the whole of 
the hot Mesopotamian Valley from the 
Persian Gulf, and General Townshend’s 
disastrous surrender at Kut-el-Amara 
on April 13, 1916, after a siege lasting 
from Dec. 5, 1915, is wiped out by vic- 
tory. 

Bagdad dates back far beyond the days 
of Nebuchadnezzar and the captivity of 
the Jews; as the capital of the Caliphs, 
it was the most splendid city in the 
world, giving to universal literature one 
of the greatest books that ever came 





out of the purple East—‘ The Arabian 
Nights: The Stories of a Thousand 
Nights and a Night.” This great period 
of Bagdad’s history began in the year 
762, before Charlemagne was crowned, 
and about the time of Afred the Great of 
England, when the Western world was 
just emerging from barbarism. General 
Maude’s campaign has been extraordi- 
narily rapid, evidencing admirable prep- 
aration. On Feb. 26, 1917, he captured 
Kut-el-Amara, with many _ thousand 
Turkish prisoners, and within two weeks 
his patrols pushed forward a hundred 
miles, to within a few miles of Bagdad. 
The great city, which lies in an open, 
sun-burnt plain, was apparently almost 
undefended, and on March 11 the British 
and Indian forces were within the walls. 
This striking victory gives to Great 
Britain a practically continuous terri- 
tory, beginning on the east at the 
frontier of Siam, including Burma and 
India, Baluchistan and Southern Persia, 
which has been recognized as under 
British influence since the Anglo-Rus- 
sian pact of 1907, and now the whole of 
the Southern section of Asiatic Turkey, 
with a protectorate over the new king- 
dom of Arabia, behind Aden, thus bring- 
ing the effective influence of England 
to Egypt and as far as the border of 
Italian Tripoli. All Southern Asia is 
thus dominated by Britain. 
PRACTICAL FAILURE OF THE SUBMARINE 
Y the first week in March it was evi- 
dent that there was a marked falling 
off in the amount of tonnage sunk by 
submarines operating in the “ forbidden ” 
zones about the British Isles and in the 
Mediterranean, and a probable explana- 
tion of this was furnished by reports 
from England that large numbers of Ger- 
man submarines had been captured or 
sunk. It was said that of 100 U-boats 
which began the campaign of ruthless- 
ness on Feb. 1 no less than 48 had been 
sunk or taken by Feb. 25; and while this 
is probably in excess of the real figures, 
nevertheless all evidence tends in the 
same direction: that, as a means of 
bringing famine to England, and thus 
“forcing England to her knees,” the sub- 
marine has small chance of success. 
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It is now said in Germany that the 
real object of the submarine warfare was 
not to reduce England to submission by 
famine, but to compel her to withdraw 
tonnage she had lent to Russia and Italy, 
thus isolating these two countries, as a 
step toward compelling them to make a 
separate peace. But this explanation is 
really an admission of failure, so far as 
England is concerned. It was so widely 
announced in Germany that unrestricted 
submarining was Germany’s last weapon, 
which was: to bring her rapid victory, 
that it is difficult to see how the new 
aspect of the situation can long be with- 
held from the German people. 


APPAM CASE DECIDED 


HE United States Supreme Court on 

March 6 in a unanimous decision de- 
creed restoration to her English owners 
of the liner Appam and cargo, brought 
into Hampton Roads more than a year 
ago by a prize crew from the German 
raider Mowe. The ship and cargo, valued 
at between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, 
must be delivered by April 6, 1917. 

The decision upholds the original rul- 
ing by Secretary Lansing that prizes 
coming into American ports unaccom- 
panied by captor warships have the right 


FIFTEEN BILLIONS 


to remain only long enough to make 
themselves seaworthy. 

American neutrality was violated in 
bringing the Appam into Hampton 
Roads, the court said, and neither the 
ancient treaties relied upon by Lieuten- 
ant Berg, the German prize commander, 
The Hague Conventions, nor the Declara- 
tion of London entitled any belligerents 
to make American ports a place for de- 
posit of prizes as spoils of war under 
such circumstances. 

“The principles of international law,” 
the opinion adds, “leaving the treaty 
aside, will not permit the ports of the 
United States to be thus used by the 
belligerents. If such use were permitted 
it would constitute the ports of a neutral 
nation harbors of safety into which prizes 
might be safely.brought and indefinitely 
kept. 

“From the beginning of its history 
this country has been careful to maintain 
a neutral position between warring Gov- 
ernments, and not to allow use of its 
ports in violation of the obligations of 
neutrality, nor to permit such use beyond 
the necessities arising from perils of the 
seas or the necessities of such vessels as 
to seaworthiness, provisions, and sup- 
plies.” 


OF FOREIGN TRADE 


HE foreign trade of the United States, imports and exports combined, since the 
outbreak of the war in Europe at the end of July, 1914, to Feb. 11, 1917, amounted 


to the sum of $15,622,785,853. Exports 
double the imports, and the balance of tr 
these thirty months of trade was $5,501 
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COLOMBIAN TREATY DEFEATED 


HE treaty with Colombia was debated 
in the United States Senate on 
March 13 and 14, having been reported 
for passage by the Foreign Relations 
Committee; but it was withdrawn on the 
16th, it being clear that it would fail to 
receive the necessary two-thirds vote. 
The objections to the treaty are: (1) 
That $25,000,000 is an excessive amount 
to pay Colombia for the Panama strip, 
being $15,000,000 more than Panama re- 
ceived; (2) that there is a clause in the 
treaty giving Colombia preference in the 
canal, which is deemed perilous; (3) that 
the urgency for its passage at this time 
savors of a threat by Colombia that it is 
her price for refusing an alliance with 
Germany; (4) that the treaty implies 
that President Roosevelt committed a 
wrong with respect to the Panama revo- 
lution, which resulted in the loss of the 
canal strip by Colombia. It is reported 
that the treaty when reintroduced will 
be reconstructed. Senator Knox, Repub- 
lican from Pennsylvania, who was Secre- 
tary of State in the Roosevelt Adminstra- 
tion, surprised his Republican colleagues 
by strongly advocating the treaty as 
presented. 
* * * 


THE GALLIPOLI REPORT 


ARLY in March the Commission on 
the British Failure at Gallipoli re- 
ported that the question of attacking the 
Dardanelles was, on the initiative of 
Winston Churchill, brought under the 
consideration of the War Council on Nov. 
25, 1914, as the ideal method of defend- 
ing Egypt. The Commissioners hold that 
the possibility of making a surprise land 
and water attack offered such great mili- 
tary and political advantages that it was 
mistaken and ill-advised to sacrifice this 
possibility by deciding to undertake a 
purely naval attack, which, from its na- 
ture, could not obtain completely the ob- 
jects set out in the terms of the decision. 
A part of the blame is laid upon Lord 
Kitchener, who, says the report, was the 
sole mouthpiece of War Office opinion in 
the War Council. He was never over- 
ruled by the Cabinet in any matter, great 
or small. Lord Fisher is criticised be- 


cause he did not voice his known dislike 
of the proposed operation. When, because 
of this dislike, he threatened to resign, a 
minority report says, Lord Kitchener 
took Lord Fisher aside and prevailed 
upon him to return to his seat in the 
Council. The report makes it clear that 
the Dardanelles attack was made in part 
in response to an appeal from Russia on 
Jan. 2, 1915, Russia being then hard 
pressed by the threatened Turkish inva- 
sion of the Caucasus. It is evident, from 
this report, that Britain’s naval advis- 
ers were convinced at the outset that the 
purely naval attack must fail, but failed 
to press their view. As a defense of 
Egypt and of the Russian Caucasus, how- 
ever, the Gallipoli attack was completely 
successful. 
* * * 


IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA 


ia the last four or five months very 
decided progress has been made by 
the British in German East Africa, the 
last of Germany’s colonial possessions. 
In September last the struggle there 
entered a new phase; the Germans, 
driven from the northern part of their 
protectorate, and divided into three 
isolated bodies, were fighting only to 
detain in Africa troops which the Allies 
might otherwise employ in the European 
war theatres or in Mesopotamia. 


On Sept. 11 the Belgian field force 
drove out of Tabora the contingent of 
the Prussian General, Wahle, of at least 
4,000 seasoned native troops and over 500 
Europeans. The Belgians found in 
Tabora over a hundred British subjects, 
men and women, who had been subjected 
to many indignities, with the deliberate 
intention of degrading them in the eyes 
of the natives. General Wahle at first 
retreated along the railroad in the direc- 
tion of Kilima-tinde, with the Belgians 
in pursuit and an English force under 
General Crewe on his flank. On Oct. 22 
there began a series of encounters be- 
tween General Wahle and _ General 
Northey, which lasted until the end of 
November. On Nov. 26 one division of 
Wahle’s force, numbering 500, and in- 
cluding fifty-four Europeans, was com- 
pelled to surrender. By Jan. 6 Wahle’s 
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force, reduced by one-half, had retreated 
to Mahange, on which, at the end of Jan- 
uary, General Northey was converging 
three columns. 


On Jan. 1 General Smuts began a new 
offensive against Colonel von Lettow- 
Vorbeck’s German force in the Rufiji 
Valley; hard pressed, these troops en- 
deavored to reach Mahange, to form a 
junction with the remnants of General 
Wahle’s force. British and Belgian 
forces, from all sides, are now converg- 
ing on Mahange, where the struggle is 
likely to come to an end. 


GERMAN INFLUENCE IN MEXICO 


T was announced on March 14 that 

confidential diplomatic reports from 
Mexico indicated that the German Bank 
in Mexico City and the German Legation 
there are guiding virtually the entire 
financial and diplomatic activities of 
Mexico. According to these reports the 
recent Mexican peace note was inspired 
by the German Legation, while the Ger- 
man Bank is said to have come into full 
control of the Mexican financial situation, 
having accepted quantities of the paper 
money issued by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. <A very large influx of German 
money from the United States is also re- 
corded. 


Two further facts point in the same 
direction—the exodus of German reserv- 
ists, who have crossed the Rio Grande in 
large numbers since the diplomatic break 
with Germany, bearing passes issued by 
the Mexican Consulate here, and who are 
reported to be drilling Mexican soldiers 
and initiating them into the methods of 
modern warfare; and the announcement 
that there are several large German- 
owned radio stations on Mexican soil, 
one being in Southern California, capa- 
ble of communicating directly with Ger- 
many. These stations can easily make 
connections with the internal telegraph 
systems of the United States, and could 
thus with practical impunity gather all 
details of military preparations and 
movements throughout the United States 
and send them the same day to Berlin. 


There are similar reports of the exist- 
ence of strong radio stations in Colombia, 


a few miles from the Panama Canal 
Zone, likewise owned and operated by 
Germans, and in communication with 
the stations in Mexico and, through 
these, with Berlin. This wireless net- 
work over Central and South America 
rivals the great system of radio stations 
in Africa, by means of which German 
Southwest Africa could communicate 
with Berlin through a single link in the 
Cameroons. There were equally power- 
ful radio stations in Germany’s Pacific 
possessions. ~ 


*& * os 


CouUNT ZEPPELIN Is DEAD 


OUNT ZEPPELIN shares with the 

late General Shrapnel the distinction 
of having given his name to a new in- 
strument of war; but, while the English 
officer died long before the shells called 
after him had reached the height of their 
fame, Count Zeppelin lived long enough 
to see his very vulnerable airships tested 
in a great war—and pretty well dis- 
credited as weapons of offense. Born 
nearly eighty years ago, he came to the 
United States as a military observer dur- 
ing the civil war, serving on the staff of 
General Carl Schurz and narrowly es- 
caping capture at Fredericksburg. He 
was decorated in the Franco-Prussian 
war and later represented the Kingdom 
of Wiirttemberg at Berlin in the Federal 
Council of the Empire. 

In 1891 he devoted all his time and a 
great part of his large fortune to the 
construction of lighter-than-air flying 
machines. Seven years later, after much 
ridicule and many hairbreadth escapes, 
he gained his first great triumph by as- 
cending from Friedrichshafen on Lake 
Constance, and remaining aloft for thir- 
ty-seven hours, in the fifth of his air- 
ships, and sailing in a straight course for 
more than eight hundred miles. The 
Kaiser and all Germany hailed him as 
the conqueror of the air. But this ship 
also was soon wrecked, representing a 
loss of $500,000. It is interesting to re- 
member that it was in the United States 
that Count Zeppelin made his first 
ascent, going up in a captive balloon be- 
longing to the Union Army. 

While his great airships have proved a 
failure as a means of “ bringing England 
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to her knees” by terrorism from the 
clouds, and while admittedly the Zep- 
pelins proved to be England’s best re- 
cruiting sergeant, it is only fair to say 
that Count Zeppelin did in fact com- 
pletely succeed in his main purpose—to 
make a dirigible balloon with great speed 
and carrying power and with an immense 
flying radius, a really fine achievement. 
Count Zeppelin died on March 8. 
* * * 
GERMANS IN AMERICA 


HE number of native-born Germans 

and Austro-Hungarians in the United 

States at the time of the census of 1910 
was 4,181,615, divided as follows: 


DIBTIVG’ AMBITION: 6dowecdickdescawisdas 1,174,975 
PEG EIVO SFOPINBNG sy os 6.665.6.0565 550600 % 0g 
WOATIVeS TIUNPATIOAG «65:00 sees caver wre 495,609 


Of native-born Americans with one or 
both parents born in Germany or 
Austro-Hungary there were 6,811,699 in 
the United States in 1910, divided as 
follows: 


Native born, with one or 
two parents born in 


IEG, 6: 5S SekG ea Aaieis ans iw wd oeecale es 826,635 
RPRUIIOTY 25:6 is ceiuins b450%6 0 beweesacp eater eeeeee 
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Total native-born Germans and Austro- 
Hungarians and Americans of first gen- 
eration in the United States in 1910, 
10,993,314. 


* 


THE YARROWDALE PRISONERS 


IFTY-NINE Americans taken from 

vessels sunk by the German raider 
in the South Atlantic and borne to Swine- 
miinde, Germany, on Jan. 1, on board the 
captured British steamer Yarrowdale, 
were released from quarantine March 9, 
and left at 4 P. M. for the Swiss frontier. 
The route over which they departed was 
the one chosen for their return by the 
United States Government. 

Much irritation was felt over the delay 
in the release of the men, and the ex- 
planation of the German authorities that 
they were held on account of quarantine 
was questioned, but later it was officially 
confirmed by the Spanish Embassy doc- 
tor that typhus fever had appeared at 
the camp on Feb. 20, and the quarantine 
was not lifted until March 7. The men 


were relieved at the German frontier; 
they were practically in rags and com- 
plain that they had insufficient food. 
They were cared for by Americans in 
Switzerland and will be sent home via 
Spain. 
* * * 
CCORDING to English official lists, 
German casualties in January were 
77,534, and for February 60,471; of the 
latter 21,105 were killed or missing, 12,- 
451 severely wounded. It is computed 
from unofficial reports that the total 
German casualties up to March 1, 1917, 
are 4,148,163, exclusive of those in the 
navy and colonies. 
ERMAN Zeppelins after a long period 
of inactivity, made an attack on 
London, March 16 and 17, which the 
British authorities assert was fruitless. 
A Zeppelin, evidently bound for Paris, 
was brought down by the French near 
Campiégne when at an altitude of 10,- 
000 feet, and the entire crew was killed. 
The airship was completely consumed. 
* * @ 
8 gee the new British pension plan 
totally disabled privates will receive 
a minimum of $6.87 weekly; the allow- 
ance for children is $1.25 and a sum 
slightly less for each subsequent child. 


HE United States Congress passed 
and the President signed on March 
2 the bill granting full citizenship to the 
inhabitants of Porto Rico. The law pro- 
vides that any resident of Porto Rico 
may renounce his American citizenship 
within a year. Prohibition is imposed in 
the bill, but is accompanied by a refer- 
endum provision. The first election un- 
der the new law will take place in July. 
* * * 
T is estimated that the German U-boat 
blockade reduced the foreign trade 
of the United States in the month of 
February $190,000,000. At one time 300,- 
000 tons of cargoes on ships of neutral 
registry were tied up in New York Har- 
bor alone, fifty-three steamships being of 
American, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Dutch registry. 
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The British Advance on Bagdad and 


Jerusalem 


URKEY in Asia is again fighting 
for life against three allied ar- 
mies that are converging upon it 
from three directions. 

Bagdad, the immediate goal of the 
new Mesopotamian campaign, has been 
captured, while Jerusalem lies in the 
path along which another British army, 
coming out of Egypt, is advancing, 
after driving off the Turks who were 
threatening the Suez Canal. From a 
third direction the Russians are aiming 
another blow at the Turkish Empire in 
Asia, namely, from Persia and Armenia, 
where they have again assumed the of- 
fensive. 

The most important fighting has been 
in Mesopotamia. Here the British have 
completely regained the prestige which 
they lost when General Townshend, with 
9,000 men of the British and Anglo-In- 
dian armies, surrendered at Kut-el- 
Amara on April 28, 1916. When the 
British began the first Mesopotamian 
campaign from the head of the Persian 
Gulf in 1915, it was understood that the 
object was to destroy German aims in 
Asiatic Turkey, and particularly the 
scheme of expansion connected with the 
Bagdad Railway. The British marchirg 
on Bagdad were to have effected a junc- 
tion with the Russians advancing from 
Persia in the east and from Turkish Ar- 
menia in the north. But when the Brit- 
ish, after being defeated at Ctesiphon, 
had to fall back, and were later caught in 
a trap at Kut-el-Amara, and forced to 
surrender after a long siege, the Russo- 
British plan collapsed. The Turkish 
forces released by Townshend’s failure 
were sent to reinforce the army holding 
back the Russians, and the Russians also 
had to retreat. The disastrous end to the 
first British expedition was due entirely 
to inadequate preparation and _ insuffi- 
cient supports when they were wanted. 


After a considerable interval plans for 
the resumption of the campaign were 


completed early in December, 1916, and 
on the 13th of that month, with General 
Maude in command, a new advance on 
Kut-el-Amara was begun along the right 
bank of the Tigris. The British force. 
consisted of three divisions of 120,000 
men and was assisted by a large flotilla 
of war craft specially adapted for river 
work. The British marched through the 
evacuated Es Sinn lines and established 
themselves on the Shatt-al-Hai, a canal 
which enters the Tigris above and below 
Kut from the south. About Christmas 
time operations were impeded by heavy 
rains, but early in January, 1917, the 
advance was again pressed, and on Jan. 
9 and 10 the enemies’ trenches northeast 
of Kut were captured after a stubborn- 
conflict. Rain caused another delay of 
more than a week, but by Jan. 21 the 
whole of the right bank of the river 
east of the Shatt-al-Hai was clear of 
Turks, and on Jan. 25 further movements 
to the west began. The Turks made a 
vigorous resistance and lost heavily. On 
Jan. 27 and 28 there were hot encounters 

and after a further engagement on Feb. 
3 General Maude was able to report that 
the enemy had been driven from the 
whole of the right bank. 


Recapture of Kut-el-Amara 

The British had now to clear the Turks 
from the left bank of the Tigris, where 
at Sanna-i-Yat, fifteen miles below Kut, 
they were strongly intrenched. Kut itself 
lies in a sharp bend on the left bank of 
the Tigris. The licorice factory opposite 
the town was shelled, and on Feb. 13 it 
was officially announced in London that 
the British had established a line across 
the Tigris bend west of Kut, and were 
thus hemming in the Turks. On Feb. 
23 the British launched a fierce frontal 
attack against Sanna-i-Yat. 

While the Turks were concentrating 
their forces on the defensive at this 
point the British made a successful at- 
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tempt to cross the Tigris at the Shumran 
bend, about six miles above Kut. As soon 
as the landing was effected a bridge was 
built as the result of nine hours’ strenu- 
ous work by the engineers. The way was 
thus open-for an attack on the Turks in 
the rear. Discovering their danger, the 
Turks began on Feb. 24 to retreat in the 
direction of Baghela, twenty-four miles 
west of Kut, burning their stores as they 
went, but maintaining a strong rearguard 
defensive. In the meantime the British 
pressed the advance on Sanna-i-Yat, 
carrying -one line of trenches after the 
other. With the taking of all the Turk- 
ish positions from Sanna-i-Yat to Kut-el 
Amara the town passed automatically 
into the hands of the British, whose pres- 
tige was thereby re-established. 

The scene of operations. rapidly 
changed from Kut to points much further 
up the river. On Feb. 25 the British gun- 
boats on the Tigris and the cavalry and 
infantry on the land moved westward in 
an endeavor to cut off the enemy’s re- 
treat. The Turkish rearguards made a 
stubborn stand about fifteen miles north- 
west of Kut, but were driven from their 
trenches. On Feb. 26 the pursuit was 
maintained, and therre were engagements 
over thirty miles west-northwest of Kut. 
On Feb. 27 General Maude’s report de- 
scribed the Turkish force retreating to 
Bagdad as degenerating into a disorderly 
mob. After passing through Aziziyah, 
fifty-two miles north of Kut, the Turks 
tried to fight another rearguard action 
at Lajij, nine miles southeast of Ctesi- 
phon. 


The Fall of Bagdad 


The British were now within a few 
miles of their furthest advance during 
the first Mesopotamian campaign. It 
was expected that the Turks would make 
a stand at Ctesiphon, but when the Brit- 
ish arrived there they found the place 
evacuated. On March 7 British cavalry 
found the Turks in position on the Diala 
River, eight miles from the outskirts of 
Bagdad. The river was unfordable and 
constituted a formidable obstacle. Gen- 
eral Maude therefore withdrew his 
cavalry and brought his infantry into 
action. 


Meanwhile the Turks had received re- 
inforcements from Bagdad. They of- 
fered stubborn resistance along the Diala 
and in a position covering Bagdad from 
the southwest. General Maude threw a 
bridge across the Tigris at its confluence 
with the Diala. Notwithstanding the 
heat and dust, the British made a bril- 
liant march of eighteen miles toward 
Bagdad and found the Turks strongly 
posted six miles southwest of the town. 
The Turks were attacked at once and 
driven back to their second position, two 
miles in the rear. 

On the night of March 8 the British 
established a footing on the north bank 
of the Diala. On the 9th and 10th troops 
on the right bank of the Tigris, in spite 
of dust storms, pressed their advantage 
and drove back the Turks to within 
three miles of Bagdad. At the same 
time the troops on the Diala thrust the 
Turks back on the city, which was en- 
tered on Sunday morning, March 11. 

In announcing this success in the 
House of Commons the next day, Bonar 
Law said there was every reason to be- 
lieve that two-thirds of the Turks’ ar- 
tillery had fallen into the hands of the 
British or had been thrown into the 
Tigris. He added this comment: 


General Maude, in these operations, has 
completed his victory by a pursuit of 110 
miles in fifteen days, during which the 
Tigris was crossed three times. This pursuit 
was conducted in a country destitute of 
supplies, despite the commencement of the 
Summer heat. Such operations could be 
carried out in such a country only after the 
most careful arrangements made for the 
supply of the troops thoroughly and syste- 
matically had been effected. The fact that 
General Maude not only has been able to 
feed the army, provide it with munitions, and 
assure proper attention for the sick and 
wounded, but has been able to report that 
he is satisfied he can provide for the neces- 
sities of his army in Bagdad, reflects the 
greatest credit on all concerned. 

By March 15 the British forces were 
thirty miles above Bagdad on their way 
toward Mosul. 

In the two months’ fighting since De- 
cember, 1916, it is estimated that the 
Turks lost over 20,000 men in killed and 
wounded. The British reported having 
taken over 7,000 prisoners, and also large 


quantities of guns, war material, and 
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stores of all kinds which the Turks were 
unable to destroy in their retreat. The 
British river craft had the satisfaction 
of recapturing the gunboat Firefly, which 
the Turks had taken a year before, as 
well as securing a considerable number 
of prizes in the way of river steamers, 
tugboats, barges, and pontoons. 


The Advance From Egypt 

No less interesting was the news on 
March 7 that the advance guards of the 
British forces marching through Pales- 
tine from Egypt were within fifteen 
miles of Jerusalem. The dispatch stated 
that the Turks had abandoned a strong 
position in the neighborhood of Sheik 
Nuran, west of Shellal. Shellal, which 
is also known as El Chalil or El Khulil, 
is the ancient Hebron, which lies half 
way’ between the Mediterranean and the 
Dead Sea, twenty miles from each and 
only fifteen miles from Jerusalem. The 
Turks prepared for an offensive to keep 
the enemy out of Syria and Asia Minor, 
to save the Bagdad Railway, and to pre- 
vent the Russians, now at Bitlis, from 
effecting a junction with the British. 
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THREE ALLIED EXPEDITIONS THAT ARE 
CONVERGING TO CUT THE BAGDAD RAILWAY AND ISOLATE A LARGE PORTION OF 


TURKEY 


These preparations account for the com- 
paratively slight resistance with which 
General Maude met after he captured 
Kut-el-Amara. Between Feb. 26, when 
Kut fell, and March 8 the British had 
advanced nearly a hundred miles. For 
some time past the Germans have been 
extremely busy completing railroad com- 
munication, transporting war material, 
and establishing military camps and de- 
pots, with a view to making good their 
occupation in the territories of which the 
Bagdad Railway is the main artery. 


The Advance Through Persia 


Simultaneously with the British strokes 
in Mesopotamia and Palestine the Rus- 
sians reopened their drive in Western 
Persia toward Bagdad. On March 2 they 
occupied Hamadan, an important city 240 
miles east of Bagdad, and on the 6th 
captured Asadabad Summit, ten miles 
west of Hamadan. On the 13th they had 
captured Kermanshah, seventy miles 
further in the direction of Bagdad. 

Without waiting for the completion of 
the various moves in Asiatic Turkey, the 
British Government has taken decisive 
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measures to bring Persia under control. 
How this was achieved by a British expe- 
dition was described in the House of 
Lords in February, 1917, when Lord Cur- 
zon made the first statement on the situ- 
ation in Persia since the speech delivered 
by Lord Crewe in the same house on 
Dec. 7, 1915, (see CURRENT HisToRy, Feb- 
ruary, 1916, Pages 877 to 879.) The po- 
sition at that time was one of consider- 
able convulsion. The British Consul at 
Shiraz had been recently arrested under 
circumstances of some ignominy. Coming 
down to the operations of the Turks and 
Germans in Persia last year the report 
of Lord Curzon’s speech continues: 


The movement reached its maximum force 
in August last. The Turkish military advance 
was exercising so disastrous an influence on 
the situation in Teheran at that time that 
the Persian Government was on the eve of 
evacuating the capital. Since then there 
had been not merely a sensible alleviation, 
but a steady improvement in the conditions. 
The Russian Army had recovered its position 
and effectively barred the way of the Turk- 
ish forces to Teheran. In that manner the 
Russian force had rendered great service to 
the allied cause, and we found ourselves in 
the somewhat strange and anomalous posi- 
tion of having the Russian Army acting as 
a successful screen of defense to our Indian 
Empire. The British Consul at Shiraz and 
the few male members of the community 
there who were imprisoned with him had 
been released after eight months of harsh 
captivity. Most of the German agents in the 
country had been captured, and he hoped 
that before long the few who were still at 
large would be taken. 


British Forces in Persia 


The march of the force under Sir Perey 
Sykes from Bunader Abbas to Ispahan and 
finally to Teheran, for 1,000 miles, in cir- 
cumstances of the most arduous and, in some 
places, of a perilous character, had not, he 
thought, been mentioned hitherto in this 
country. It resulted in establishing order 
over a wide area. In Teheran itself we had 





secured the existence of a Government friend- 
ly to the allied powers; and Russia and 
Great Britain had been constant, although 
not imprudent, in giving steady financial 
assistance to the Persian Government in the 
dificult times through which it had passed. 

The object of Sir Percy Sykes was to organ- 
ize in Southern Persia a force of military 
gendarmerie, or police, under the Persian Gov- 
ernment, but officered by British officers 
with Indian training and experience. That 
force was ultimately to attain to a strength 
of 11,000 men. Sir Percy Sykes had at pres- 
ent a force of 5,000 men in addition to a 
military escort of about 800 troops from India, 
and his military position was being strength- 
ened by reinforcements now being dispatched 
from India under a military officer experi- 
enced in tribal warfare. <A similar force of 
gendarmerie was being raised from Bakh- 
tiari tribesmen, who had always been very 
friendly to us. He hoped that before long 
Sir Percy would be able to march from 
Shiraz, where he was now, and to clear up 
the brigand camps and robber nests with 
which that part of Persia was infested. On 
the eastern side of Persia a similar success 
had been obtained by another force under a 
British officer, Major Keith, who had suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the whole of that con- 
siderable quarter. 

In Afghanistan the Ameer, in spite of so- 
licitations and the offer of bribes, had, as 
far as was known, remained entirely loyal to 
his obligations to Great Britain, and had de- 
clined to be seduced from that loyalty by the 
tempting offer of the spoil of the Punjab. 

The attempt to improve the general situa- 
tion in Persia had been considerably assisted 
by two independent movements of a military 
character outside the borders of that coun- 
try. The first was the success of General 
Maude in Mesopotamia. The second outside 
group of events tending to improve the situa- 
tion arose from the movement of the Shereef 
of Mecca. He could not say that the situa- 
tion was altogether free from anxiety. Turi- 
ish troops had still to be turned out of parts 
of Persia, and in the hinterland of the Per- 
sian Gulf there was still disorder. The posi- 
tion of the oil fields was practically secure, 
and he had not heard for many months past 
of any interruption of communications in 
that region. 
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AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO 


Henry P. Fletcher, Who, After Long Delay, Now Repre- 
sents the United States at the Mexican Capital 


(Photo Central News Service) 
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MAJOR GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
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Head of the Expeditionary Force in Mexico, Who Succeeds 
General Funston as Commander of the Southern Department 
(Photo Underwood & Underwood) 
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GERMAN SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


Arming American Merchant Ships and 
the Events Attending It 


HE severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany was fol- 
lowed three weeks later by the 
second step in the determination 

of the United States to preserve the 
freedom of the seas for its citizens, not- 
withstanding the establishment of a so- 
called “ barred zone” by German subma- 
rines, intended to cut off ingress to Eu- 
ropean ports. 

Count von Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador, was dismissed on Feb. 3, 
1917; on Feb. 26 President Wilson ap- 
peared in person before the houses of 
Congress in joint session and read an 
address, the substance of which was that 
he should be authorized to supply arma- 
ment and ammunition to American mer- 


chant vessels and “to employ any other 
instrumentalities or methods that may be 
necessary and adequate to protect our 
ships and our people in their legitimate 
pursuits on the seas.” The President’s 
address embodied the conclusions reached 
by himself and his Cabinet after it had 
become apparent that the German sub- 
marine blockade was operating practi- 
cally as an embargo on American trade 
with Europe. 

While the President was proceeding 
to the Capitol to deliver his address 
news reached him of the torpedoing of 
the Cunard liner Laconia without warn- 
ing, by which American lives were lost. 
This fact gave additional weight to his 
words. 


Text of the President’s “Armed Neutrality” 
Address to Congress 


RESIDENT WILSON’S address be- 

fore Congress on Feb. 26 asked for 

a formal concession of power 
enabling him to arm merchant ships and 
to take other measures needed for the 
protection of American citizens and prop- 
erty on the high seas when attacked by 
submarines. The full text of the ad- 
dress follows: 
Centlemen of the Congress: 

T have again asked the privilege of address- 
ing you because we are moving through criti- 
cal times during which it seems to me to be 
my duty to keep in close touch with the 
houses of Congress, so that neither counsel 
nor action shall run at cross-purposes be- 
tween us. 

On the 3d of February I officially informed 
you of the sudden and unexpected action of 
the Imperial German Government in declar- 
ing its intention to disregard the promises 
it had made to this Government in April last 
and undertake immediate submarine opera- 
tions against all commerce, whether of bel- 
ligerents or of neutrals, that should seek to 
approach Great Britain and Ireland, the At- 
lantic coasts of Europe, or the harbors of the 


Eastern Mediterranean and to conduct those 
operations without regard to the established 
restrictions of international practice, without 
regard to any considerations of humanity 
even which might interfere with their object. 

That policy was forthwith put into prac- 
tice. It has now been in active exhibition for 
nearly four weeks. Its practical results are 
not fully disclosed. The commerce of other 
neutral nations is suffering severely, but not, 
perhaps, very much more severely than it 
was already suffering before the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, when the new policy of the Imperial! 
Government was put into operation. 

We have asked the co-operation of the other 
neutral Governments to prevent these depre- 
dations, but I fear none of them has thought 
it wise to join us in any common course of 
action. Our own commerce has suffered, is 
suffering, rather in apprehension than in 
fact, rather because so many of our ships 
are timidly keeping to their home ports thaa 
because American ships have been sunk. 

Two American vessels have been sunk, the 
Housatonic and the Lyman M. Law. The 
case of the Housatonic, which was carrying 
foodstuffs consigned to a London firm, was 
essentially like the case of the Frye, in 
which, it will be recalled, the German Gov- 
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ernment admitted its liability for damages, 
and the lives of the crew, as in the case cf 
the Frye, were safeguarded with reasonabie 
care. 

The case of the Law, which was carrying 
lemon-box staves to Palermo, disclosed a ruth- 
lessness of method which deserves grave con- 
demnation, but was accompanied by no cir- 
cumstances which might not have been ex- 
pected at any time in connection with the use 
of the submarine against merchantmen as 
the German Government has used it. 

In sum, therefore, the situation we find 
ourselves in with regard to the actual con- 
duct of the German submarine warfare 
against commerce and its effects upon our 
own ships and people is substantially the 
same that it was when I addressed you on 
the 3d of February, except for the tying up 
of our shipping in our own ports because of 
the unwillingness of our ship owners to risk 
their vessels at sea without insurance or 
adequate protection, and the very serious 
congestion of our commerce which has re- 
sulted—a congestion which is growing rap- 
idly more and more serious every day. 

This, in itself, might presently accomplish, 
in effect, what the new German submarine 
orders were meant to accomplish, so far as 
we are concerned. We can only say, there- 
fore, that the overt act which I have ven- 
tured to hope the German commanders would 
in fact avoid has not occurred. 

But while this is happily true, it must be 
admitted that there have been certain addi- 
tional indications and expressions of purpose 
on the part of the German press and the 
rerman authorities which have increased 
rather than lessened the impression that, if 
our ships’ and our people are spared, it wit 
be because of fortunate circumstances or be- 
cause the commanders of the German sub- 
marines which they may happen to encounter 
exercise an unexpected discretion and re- 
straint, rather than because of the instruc- 
tions under which those commanders are 
acting. 

It would be foolish to deny that the situa- 
tion is fraught with the gravest possibilities 
and dangers. No thoughtful man can fail to 
see that the necessity for definite action may 
come at any time if we are, in fact and not 
in word merely, to defend our elementary 
rights as a neutral nation. It would be most 
imprudent to be unprepared. 

I cannot in such circumstances be unmind- 
ful of the fact that the expiration of the 
term of the present Congress is immediately 
at hand by constitutional limitation and that 
it would in all likelihood require an unusual 
length of time to assemble and organize the 
Congress which is to succeed it. 

I feel that I ought, in view of that fact, to 
obtain from you full and immediate assur- 
ance of the authority which I may need at 
any moment to exercise. No doubt I already 
possess that authority without special war- 
rant of law, by the plain implication of my 
constitutional duties and powers; but I prefer 


in the present circumstances not to act upon 
general implication. I wish to feel that the 
authority and the power of the Congress are 
behind me in whatever it may become neces- 
sary for me to do. We are jointly the serv- 
ants of the people and must act together and 
in their spirit, so far as we can divine and 
interpret it. 

No one doubts what it is our duty to do. 
We must defend our commerce and the lives 
of our people in the midst of the present try- 
ing circumstances with discretion but with 
clear and _ steadfast purpose. Only the 
method and the extent remain to be chosen, 
upon the occasion, if occasion should indeed 
arise. 

Since it has unhappily proved impossible to 
safeguard our neutral rights by diplomatic 
means against the unwarranted infringements 
they are suffering at the hands of Germany, 
there may be no recourse but to armed neu- 
trality, which we shall know how to main- 
tain and for which there is abundant Ameri- 
can precedent. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that it will not 
be necessary to put armed forces anywhere 
into action. The American people do not de- 
sire it, and our desire is not different from 
theirs. I am sure that they will understand 
the spirit in which I am now acting, the pur- 
pose I hold nearest my heart and would wish 
to exhibit in everything I do. 

I am anxious that the people of the na- 
tions at war also should understand and not 
mistrust us. I hope that I need give no 
further proofs and assurances than I have 
already given throughout nearly three years 
of anxious patience that I am the friend of 
peace and mean to preserve it for America 
so long as I am able. I am not now pro- 
posing or contemplating war or any steps 
that need lead to it. I merely request that 
you will accord me by your own vote and 
definite bestowal the means and the authority 
to safeguard in practice the right of a great 
people, who are at peace and who are de- 
sirous of exercising none but the rights of 
peace, to follow the pursuit of peace in quiet- 
ness and good-will--rights recognized time out 
of mind by all the civilized nations of the 
world. 

No course of my choosing or of theirs will 
lead to war. War can come only by the will- 
ful acts and aggressions of others. 

You will understand why I can make no 
definite proposals or forecasts of action now 
and must ask for your supporting authority 
in the most general terms. The form in which 
action may become necessary cannot yet be 
foreseen. 

I believe that the people will be willing to 
trust me to act with restraint, with prudence, 
and in the true spirit of amity and good faith 
that they have themselves displayed through- 
out these trying months; and it is in that 
belief that I request that you will authorize 
me to supply our merchant ships with defen- 
sive arms should that become necessary, and 
with the means of using them, and to employ 
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any other instrumentalities or methods that 
may be necessary and adequate to protect 
our ships and our people in their legitimate 
and peaceful pursuits on the seas. I request 
also that you will grant me at the same time, 
along with the powers I ask, a sufficient 
credit to enable me to provide adequate 
means of protection where they are lacking, 
including adequate insurance against the 
present war risks. 

I have spoken of our commerce and of the 
legitimate errands of our people on the seas, 
but you will not be misled as to my main 
thought—the thought that lies beneath these 
phrases and gives them dignity and weight. 
It is not of material interest merely that we 
are thinking. Is is, rather, of fundamental 
human rights, chief of all the right of life 
itself. 

I am thinking not only of the right of 
Americans to go and come about their proper 
business by way of the sea, but also of some- 


thing much deeper, much more fundamental 
than that. I am thinking of those rights of 
humanity without which there is no civili- 
zation. My theme is of those great princi- 
ples of compassion and of protection which 
mankind has sought to throw about human 
lives, the lives of noncombatants, the lives of 
men who are peacefully at work keeping the 
industrial processes of the world avick and 
vital, the lives of women and children and 
of those who supply the labor which minis- 
ters to their sustenance. We are speaking of 
no selfish material rights, but of rights which 
our hearts support and whose foundation is 
that righteous passion for justice upon which 
all law, all structures alike of family, of 
State, and of mankind must rest, as upon 
the ultimate base of our existence and our 
liberty. 

I cannot imagine any man with American 
principles at his heart hesitating to defend 
these things. 


The Armed Ship Debate in Congress 


OLLOWING President Wilson’s ap- 
pearance at the Capitol, Congress- 
man Flood, Chairman of the Com- 

mittee. on Foreign Affairs, introduced a 
bill to carry out the President’s recom- 
mendations, the bill having been drafted 
at the White House. It was passed by 
the House on March 1 by a vote of 403 
to 18; of those voting “ No” nine were 
Republicans, three Democrats, and one a 
Socialist. As passed by the House the 
bill empowered the President to arm mer- 
chant ships, but did not extend to him 
authority “to use other instrumentali- 
ties,” and it prohibited insurance of muni- 
tion-carrying ships in the Government 
War Risk Fund. The passage of the bill 
in the House was marked by many patri- 
otic addresses and a complete absence of 
partisanship; the leaders of the Repub- 
lican minority advocated the measure as 
enthusiastically as the Democratic lead- 
ers. It was debated for more than seven 
hours, and more than fifty speeches were 
made in its favor; there was no serious 
opposition. 


Flood Proclaims Our Policy 
Chairman Flood of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee vigorously announced 
the policy of the Administration to sub- 
mit no longer to the virtual blockading of 
American ports by the German subma- 
rine decree, 


Germany, he said, had violated the 
promises made in the interchange of 
notes between the United States and 
that nation, “ and she is now undertaking 
to destroy every merchant vessel, whether 
belligerent or neutral, that is under- 
taking to land at any port of Great Brit- 
ain or Ireland, on the Atlantic Coast, or 
the eastern ports of the Mediterranean. 
The American merchant marine is tied 
up in our harbors and American com- 
merce is blockaded in our ports as effect- 
ually as if an enemy had blockaded those 
ports. This condition is intolerable to a 
free and a brave people, and it has con- 
tinued as long as the American Govern- 
ment and the American people are willing 
to submit to it. The pending bill gives 
the President means to remedy this in- 
tolerable condition and free our com- 
merce and protect the lives of American 
citizens in their lawful pursuits on the 
high seas.” 

Mr. Flood said the bill might not avert 
war, but it would do little directly to 
bring about war. 

“We may have to go further,” he con- 
tinued, “but if we do the fault will not 
be ours. Our warships have the right to 
sail the seas, our citizens have the right 
to go there, and we propose to protect 
them in that right. I hope we can do it 
peacefully. If we cannot we will do it 
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with force and with arms. It is clear 
that Germany does not intend to lessen 
the ruthlessness of her submarine war- 
fare in order to avoid a conflict with this 
country. Our duty is clear—to protect 
our citizens and our ships in their lawful 
pursuits.” 

Mr. Flood said if Germany were con- 
ducting her submarine warfare in ac- 
cordance with international law and the 
instincts of humanity, if she were merely 
exercising the right of search and seiz- 
ure, this country would take its chances 
in the prize courts, and there would be 
no need for the legislation of today. 


“ But Germany is not doing that. She 
proposes to sink merchant vessels without 
warning and without the slightest oppor- 
tunity for noncombatants on board to 
save their lives. America is not willing 
to fail to defend her citizens, and I can- 
not understand how any man with Amer- 
ican blood in his veins and American 
sentiment in his heart can hesitate to 
give to the President the authority to 
protect lives of American citizens.” 


Fails in the Senate 


On Feb. 27 the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate re- 
ported the measure to that body, with the 
fullest indorsement of the Administra- 
tion. The text of the bill, as reported, 
was as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

That the commanders and crews of all 
merchant vessels of the United States and 
bearing the registry of the United States are 
hereby authorized to arm and defend such 
vessels against unlawful attacks, and the 
President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and empowered to supply such 
vessels with defensive arms, fore and aft, and 
also with the necessary ammunition and 
means of making use of them; and that he 
be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered 
to employ such other instrumentalities and 
methods as may in his judgment and discre- 
tion seem necessary and adequate to protect 
such vessels and the citizens of the United 
States in their lawful and peaceful pursuits 
on the high seas. 

The sum of $100,000,000 is hereby appropri- 
ated, to be expended by the President of the 
United States for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the foregoing provisions, the said sum 
to be available until the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1918. 
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For the purpose of meeting the expendi- 
tures herein authorized, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, is hereby authorized to borrow on the 
credit of the United States and to issue there- 
for bonds of the United States not exceeding 
in the aggregate $100,000,000, said bonds to 
be in such form and subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe and to bear interest at a 
rate not exceeding 3 per centum per annum: 
Provided that such bonds shall be sold at not 
less than par, shall not carry the circulation 
privilege, and that all citizens of the United 
States shall be given an equal opportunity to 
subscribe therefor, but no commission shall 
be allowed or paid thereon; that both princi- 
pal and interest shall be payable in United 
States gold coin of the present standard of 
value, and be exempt from all taxation and 
duties of the United States as well as from 
taxation in any form of all State, municipal, 
or local authorities; that any bonds issued 
hereunder may, under such conditions as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, be 
convertible into bonds bearing a higher rate 
of interest than 8 per centum per annum, if 
any bonds shall be issued by the United 
States at a higher rate than 3 per centum 
per annum by virtue of any act passed on or 
before Dec. 31, T918. 

In order to pay the necessary expenses con- 
nected with the said issue of bonds, or any 
conversions thereof, a sum not exceeding one- 
fifth of 1 per centum of the amount of bonds 
herein authorized to be issued, or which may 
be converted, is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be expended as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may direct. 

The President is authorized to transfer so 
much of the amount herein appropriated as 


he may deem necessary, not exceeding $25,-- 


000,000, to the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance,’ created by act of Congress, approved 
Sept. 2, 1914, for the purpose of insuring ves- 
seis, their freight, passage moneys, and car- 
goes against loss or damage by the present 
risks of war. 


The Senate Filibuster 


The discussion of this measure in the 
Senate and its failure of passage through 
a filibuster by a small group marked 
one of the most sensational episodes in 
the history of the upper house of the 
National Legislature, and resulted in a 
change in the rules which had been ad- 
vocated fruitlessly for over 100 years. 

The session of Congress was to end 
automatically on March 4, hence there 
were but four days remaining when the 
measure was introduced. A certain group 
of Senators, in view of the critical for- 
eign situation, had previously insisted 
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that the President should call an extra 
session of the new Congress, to convene 
immediately on the expiration of the old 
Congress, and to force this action they 
had been filibustering for several days 
over important revenue and appropria- 
tion bills. Under the then existing rules 
of the Senate, there was no limit to de- 
bate, and a very small opposition group 
could block all legislation and indefinite- 
ly postpone final action on any measure 
by dilatory motions and long speeches. 

When the armed neutrality measure 
came up for debate a small but deter- 
mined opposition developed, which under- 
took to prevent a vote until the ses- 
sion ended, at noon March 4. Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin was at the head of 
this group, and he was assisted by Sen- 
ators Norris of Nebraska, Cummins of 
Iowa, Gronna of North Dakota, Clapp of 
Minnesota, and Works of California, Re- 
publicans, and Senators Stone of Mis- 
souri, O’Gorman of New York, Kirby of 
Arkansas, Lane of Oregon, and Varda- 
man of Mississippi, Democrats. 

Senator Stone was Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. In con- 
sequence of his opposition to the bill, he 
relinquished parliamentary control of it 
to Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, the 
next ranking member of the committee. 
The debate over the measure proceeded 
with more or less bitterness for three 
days, but it was not until the final day of 
the session, when it was clear that this 
small group had determined to defeat the 
measure by dilatory tactics, that the acri- 


mony reached its acute stage. The leaders 
of the Senate, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, as well as all the influence of 
the Administration, exerted all possible 
pressure on the filibusters to allow the 
measure to reach a vote, but in vain. 
Senators La Follette and Clapp were deaf 
to all appeals, and throughout the long 
session, lasting all night of the 3d of 
March and until the stroke of 12 on the 
4th, they blocked every effort to have a 
vote. At noon the bill died by the auto- 
matic end of the session. 


The Famous Manifesto 


During the early hours of March 4, 
when it was apparent that the filibuster 
would succeed, the Senate majority per- 
formed the unprecedented act of signing, 
a manifesto declaring that the will of 
the overwhelming majority of the Sen- 
ate was being defeated by a small group 
of recalcitrants. Seventy-five of the 
ninety-six members of the body signed 
the document, and eight more would have 
signed it could they have been reached. 
This historic manifesto was as follows: 

The undersigned, United States Senators, 
favor the passage of Senate Bill 8322, to 
authorize the President of the United States 
to arm American merchant vessels. 

A similar bill already has passed the House 
of Representatives by a vote of 403 to 13. 

Under the rules of the Senate, allowing 
unlimited debate, it now appears to be im- 
possible to obtain a vote prior to noon March 
4, 1917, when the session of Congress expires. 

We desire the statement entered in the 
record to establish the fact that the Senate 
favors the legislation and would pass it if a 
vote could be obtained. 


President Wilson’s Appeal to the Country 


RESIDENT WILSON was deeply in- 
digmant over the success of the Sen- 
ate filibusters in defeating the 

armed neutrality measure, and issued the 
following address to the country a few 
hours after Congress adjourned, follow- 
ing closely on the heels of his second in- 
auguration: 

The termination of the last session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress by constitutional limi- 
tation disclosed a situation unparalleled in the 
history of the country, perhaps unparalleled 


in the history of any modern Government. In 
the immediate presence of a crisis fraught 


with more subtle and far-reaching possibili- 
ties of national danger than any the Govern- 
ment has known within the whole history of 
its international relations, the ‘Congress has 
been unable to act either to safeguard the 
country or to vindicate the elementary rights 
of its citizens. More than 500 of the 531 
members of the two houses were ready and 
anxious to act; the House of Representatives 
had acted, by an overwhelming majority; 
but the Senate was unable to act because a 
little group of eleven Senators had determined 
that it should not. 

The Senate has no rules by which debate 
can be limited or brought to an end, no rules 
by which dilatory tactics of any kind can be 
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prevented. A single member can stand in the 
way of action, if he have but the physical en- 
durance. The result in this case is a com- 
plete paralysis alike of the legislative and of 
the executive branches of the Government. 


This inability of the Senate to act has ren- 
dered some of the most necessary legislation 
of the session impossible at a time when the 
need of it was most pressing and most evi- 
dent. The bill which would have permitted 
such combinations of capital and of organiza- 
tion in the export and import trade of the 
country as the circumstances of international 
competition have made imperative—a _ bill 
which the business judgment of the whole 
country approved and demanded—has failed. 
The opposition of one or two Senators has 
made it impossible to increase the member- 
ship of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to give it the altered organization necessary 
for its efficiency. The Conservation bill, 
which should have released for immediate 
use the mineral resources which are still 
locked up in the public lands, now that their 
release is more imperatively necessary than 
ever, and the bill which would have made the 
unused water power of the country immedi- 
ately available for industry have both failed’ 
though they have been under consideration 
throughout the sessions of two Congresses 
and have been twice passed by the House of 
Representatives. The appropriations for the 
army have failed, along with the appropria- 
tions for the civil establishment of the Gov- 
ernment, the appropriations for the Military 
Academy at West Point and the General De- 
ficiency bill. It has proved impossible to ex- 
tend the powers of the Shipping Board to 
meet the special needs of the new situations 
into which our commerce has been forced or 
to increase the gold reserve of our national 
banking system to meet the unusual circum- 
stances of the existing financial situation. 

It would not cure the difficulty to call the 
Sixty-fifth Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion. The paralysis of the Senate would re- 
main. The purpose and the spirit of action 
are not lacking now. The Congress is more 
definitely united in thought and purpose at 
this moment, I venture to say, than it has 
been within the memory of any men now in 
its membership. There is not only the most 
united patriotic purpose, but the objects mem- 
bers have in view are perfectly clear and 
definite. But the Senate cannot act unless its 
leaders can obtain unanimous consent. Its 
majority is powerless, helpless. In the midst 
of a crisis of extraordinary peril, when only 
definite and decided action can make the 
nation safe or shield it from war itself by the 
aggression of others, action is impossible. 

Although, as a matter of fact, the nation 
and the representatives of the nation stand 
back of the Executive with unprecedented 
unanimity and spirit, the impression made 
abroad will, of course, be that it is not so 
and that other Governments may act as they 
please without fear that this Government can 
do anything at all. We cannot explain. The 


explanation is incredible. The Senate of the 
United States is the only legislative body in 
the world which cannot.act when its majority 
is ready for action. A little group of willful 
men, representing no opinion but their own, 
have rendered the great Government of the 
United States helpless and contemptible. 


The remedy? There is but one remedy. 
The only remedy is that the rules of the Sen- 
ate shall be so altered that it can act. The 
country can be relied upon to draw the moral. 
I believe that the Senate can be relied on to 
supply the means of action and save the 
country from disaster. 


Supplementary Statemeni 


At the same time the President au- 
thorized the further statement that what 
rendered the situation even more grave 
than had been supposed, was the dis- 
covery that, while the President under 
his general constitutional powers could 
do much of what he had asked Congress 
to empower him to do, it had been found 
that there were certain old statutes as 
yet unrepealed which might raise in- 
superable practical obstacles and nullify 
his power. 


Popular Indignation 


A wave of indignant protest swept the 
country. Legislatures of many States 
passed resolutions denouncing the fili- 
bustering Senators and pledging support 
to the President; mass meetings were 
held in many cities, and at some places 
the opposing Senators were hanged in 
effigy. Telegrams of protest poured in 
from all parts of America and resolu- 
tions of protest were passed by impor- 
tant bodies and associations throughout 
the country. 


The Senate had been convened in extra 
session, as is the custom after the in- 
auguration of the President, to act upon 
nominations. As soon as the body ton- 
vened steps were taken to amend the 
rules so that there could never be a repe- 
tition of such a filibuster. An amend- 
ment was agreed upon by the Democratic 
and Republican caucuses, and on March 
8 it was adopted by a vote of 76 to 3, the 
three negative votes being cast by Sena- 
tors La Follette, Gronna, and Sherman of 
Illinois. This rule provides that a two- 
thirds vote of the Senators present may 
bring a measure to a vote, and thereafter 
each Senator may debate the measure 
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only one hour, when it is to be put 
upon its passage without any dilatory 
motions or further debate being in 
order. 

This rule is regarded as the most far- 
reaching change in the procedure of the 
Senate since the organization of our 


Government. The adoption of the rule, 
as was anticipated, removed all obstacles 
to the effectiveness of an extra session 
of Congress, and President Wilson there- 
fore called such a session by proclama- 
tion on March 9, summoning the body to 
meet on April 16, 1917. 


Sinking of the Laconia and Algonquin 


RESIDENT WILSON declared in his 
address of Feb. 3, in which he sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with Ger- 

many, that “only actual overt acts” of 
German submarines against American 
citizens and ships on the high seas could 
change the situation into one of war. The 
succeeding weeks brought a growing list 
of acts of that nature. On Feb. 3 the 
German submarine U-53 sank the Amer- 
ican freight steamer Housatonic, bound 
from Galveston to Liverpool with grain. 
On Feb. 12 the American sailing schooner 
Lyman M. Law, en route with lumber 
from Maine to Italy, was destroyed by a 
submarine off the coast of Sardinia. Five 
Norwegian steamers with Americans on 
board were sunk without adequate warn- 
ing in the next ten days. 

The first American to perish by sub- 
marine attack after the break with Ger- 
many was Robert A. Haden, a mission- 
ary, traveling from China on the French 
steamer Athos, which was carrying Sene- 
galese troops and colonial laborers. The 
Athos was torpedoed 210 miles east of 
Malta on Feb. 17. Mr. Haden perished 
while trying to aid the Chinese on board. 
Two American members of the crew of 
the British bark Calgorm Castle were re- 
ported lost after the torpedoing of that 
vessel in British waters on Feb. 27. 


The Laconia Disaster 

A far graver case, however, occurred 
at 10:30 o’clock Sunday night, Feb. 27, 
when the Cunard liner Laconia, 18,000 
tons burden, carrying seventy-three pas- 
sengers—men, women, and children—of 
whom six were American citizens— 
manned by a mixed crew of 216, bound 
from New York to Liverpool and loaded 
with foodstuffs, cotton, and war mate-. 
rial, was torpedoed without warning by a 
German submarine 150 miles off the 


Irish coast. The vessel sank in about 
forty minutes. Twelve persons perished 
in the bitter weather before the survivors 
in open boats were rescued by British pa- 
trol vessels. 

Two of the dead were American citi- 
zens—Mrs. Mary E. Hoy and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Elizabeth Hoy, of Chicago. Both 
were in a lifeboat that was swamped, and, 
though taken into another open boat, they 
died of exposure and were buried at sea. 
The Rev. Dunstan Sargent of Grenada, 
British West Indies, a passenger on the 
Laconia, who administered the last rites 
of the Roman Catholic Church to seven 
persons who perished, gave the following 
account of tragic events in his boat: 

“Mrs. Hoy died in the arms of her 
daughter. Her body slipped off into the 
sea out of her daughter’s weakened arms. 
The heartbroken daughter succumbed a 
few minutes afterward, and her body fell 
over the side of the boat as we were 
tossed by the huge waves. 


“Tn icy water up to her knees for two 
hours, the daughter all the time bravely 
supported her aged mother, uttering 
words of encouragement to her. From 
the start both were violently seasick, 
which, coupled with the cold and exposure, 
gradually wore down their courage. They 
were brave women. 


“The first to die in our boat was W. 
Irvine Robinson of Toronto. After his 
body had been consigned to the sea we 
tossed about for an hour, getting more 
and more water until the gunwales were 
almost level with the sea. Then Cedric 
P. Ivatt of London, who was not physical- 
ly strong, succumbed in the arms of his 
fiancée, who was close beside him, trying 
in vain to keep him warm by throwing 
her wealth of hair about his neck. Even 
after he died she refused to give him up, 
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and, although the additional weight made 
the situation more dangerous for us all, 
we yielded to her pitiful pleading and al- 
lowed her to keep the body. It was taken 
aboard the rescuing patrol, from which it 
was buried. 

“The Hoys were the next to pass away 
after Mr. Ivatt. Then a fireman died, and 
later two others of the crew who were too 
thinly clad to resist exposure. Alto- 
gether, we were in the boat ten hours. 
We were rescued in the middle of the 
morning.” 

W ord Picture of Scene 

One of the survivors, Floyd P. Gibbons, 
has placed on record this picture of the 
last moments of the Laconia: 

The torpedo had struck at 10:30 P. M., ac- 
cording to our ship's time. It was thirty 
minutes afterward that another dull thud, 
which was accompanied by a noticeable drop 
in the hulk, told its story of the second tor- 
pedo that the submarine had dispatched 
through the engine room and the boat’s vitals 
from a distance of 200 yards. 

We watched silently during the next minute, 
as the tiers of lights dimmed slowly from 
white to yellow, then to red, and nothing was 
left but the murky mourning of the night, 
which hung over all like a pall. 

A mean, cheese-colored crescent of a moon 
revealed one horn above a rag bundle of 
clouds low in the distance. A rim of black- 
ness settled around our little world, relieved 
only by general leering stars in the zenith, 
and where the Laconia’s lights had shown 
there remained only the dim outlines of a 
blacker hulk standing out above the water 
like a jagged headland, silhouetted against 
the overcast sky. 

The ship sank rapidly at the stern until at 
last its nose stood straight in the air. Then 
it slid silently down and out of sight like a 
piece of disappearing scenery in a panorama 
spectacle. 

As the vessel was sinking, the subma- 
rine that had done the deed suddenly rose 
out of the sea within a few feet of a 
boatload of passengers, and a German 
voice demanded the name of the ship, its 
tonnage and cargo, and the whereabouts 
of the Captain. When he had received 
civil answers the German commander re- 
marked: “ Well, you’ll be all right. A 
British patrol will soon pick you up. 
Good night! ” Then he and his ship van- 
ished, and the lifeboats full of shivering 
victims were left weltering on the empty 
sea until picked up the next morning by 
patrol boats. 

The sinking of the Laconia furnished 





the overt act which the President had in- 
dicated would call for a more vigorous 
policy, but it rested with Congress to de- 
termine the extent of the warlike step 
to be taken. On Feb. 28 President Wil- 
son made public the following cablegram 
which he had received from Austin Y. 
Hoy, whose mother and sister had per- 
ished through the act of a German sub- 


marine: 

I am an American citizen, representing the 
Sullivan Machinery Company of Chicago, liv- 
ing abroad, not as an expatriate, but for the 
promotion of American trade. I love the 
flag, believing in its significance. My be- 
loved mother and sister, passengers on the 
Laconia, have been foully murdered on the 
high seas. 

As an American citizen outraged and as 
such fully within my rights and as an Ameri- 
can son and brother bereaved, I call upon my 
Government to preserve its citizens’ self-re- 
spect and save others of my countrymen from 
such deep grief as I now feel. I am of mili- 
tary age, able to fight. If my country can 
use me against these brutal assassins, I am 
at its call. 

If it stultifies my manhood and my nation’s 
by remaining passive under outrage, I shall 
seek a man’s chance under another flag. 

German Government officials regarded 
the Laconia case as the climax of the sit- 
uation, and expected the United States to 
act, but added that there “could be no 
going back ” in their submarine policy. 

Sinking of the Algonquin 

The next act seriously affecting the re- 
lations of the two countries was the sink- 
ing of the American steamship Algon- 
quin, bound from New York to London 
with foodstuffs. The Algonquin was at- 
tacked without warning at 6 o’clock on 
Monday morning, March 12, by a Ger- 
man submarine, which sank her with 
shellfire and bombs. After twenty-seven 
hours in open boats the crew of twenty- 
six men reached Scilly. Captain A. Nord- 
berg gave the following account of the 
event: 

dust after daylight I was on the bridge. 
It was the mate’s watch. I saw two steam- 
ers, apparently colliers, steaming west, one 
on the starboard and the other on the port 
side. Two minutes later the mate called my 
attention to another object and at once I 
said, ‘‘ I think that is a submarine.’’ 

The submarine was about three miles dis- 
tant, as were also the steamers. Immediately 
I saw a flash of a gun and a shell fell short. 
At once I stopped the engines and then went 
full speed astern, indicating this by three 
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blasts on the whistle. The submarine kept on 
firing, the fourth shot throwing up a column 
of water which drenched me and the man at 
the wheel. It was a close thing. 

The fifth shot struck the ship’s side and the 
next went aft. The submarine was using two 
guns. Twenty shots were fired at us. I 
ordered the crew to the boats, and we pulled 
away two ship’s lengths. All this time the 
submarine was firing at us. Some of the 
shots came very close. 

Once we were in the boats the Germans 
ceased firing and the submarine dived. 
Later we saw the periscope, which circled the 
Algonquin half a dozen times. Then, finding 
her abandoned, the submarine came to the 
surface and a boat’s crew boarded the 
steamer. 

The first thing done was to lower the 
American flag. Then I concluded .they were 
going to sink my ship. Ten minutes after 
I heard the crackle of an explosion and saw 


smoke. They had blown the ship up with 
bombs. In fifteen minutes the Algonquin had 
sunk. 

The submarine was flying the German en- 
sign. Her commander asked me the name, 
nationality, destination, and cargo of the 
ship, which had the American colors painted 
on her side and flew the American flag day 
and night. I asked him to tow us toward 
land, but he refused, saying: ‘‘ I’m too busy. 
I expect a couple of other steamers.”’ 

The Algonquin, as it happened, changed 
owners after its departure from New 
York, but the fact was unknown alike to 
the Captain and crew and to the Ger- 
man submarine commander. Fourteen 
members of the crew were Americans, 
and Captain Nordberg was a Norwegian 
who had become a naturalized American 
citizen. 


Ships Armed by Presidential Proclamation 


RESIDENT WILSON issued on 
March 9 the proclamation calling 
Congress in extra session April 16, 

1917, without specifying any particular 
purpose, but the following statement an- 
nouncing the President’s determination 
to arm merchant vessels was given out at 
the White House: 


Secretary Tumulty stated in connection with 
the President’s call for an extra session of 
Congress that the President is convinced that 
he has the power to arm American merchant 
Ships and is free to exercise it at once. But 
so much necessary legislation is pressing for 
consideration that he is convinced that it is 
for the best interests of the country to have 
an early session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
whose support he will also need in all mat- 
ters collateral to the defense of our merchant 
marine. 

The President decided to act at once, 
and on March 12 formal notice was given 
to the world of this decision. The fol- 
lowing statement, prepared by Secretary 
of State Lansing, after a conference with 
President Wilson, was sent out by the 
State Department on the 12th to all 
members of the Diplomatic Corps in 
Washington: 

In view of the announcement of the Im- 
perial German Government of Jan. 31, 1917, 
that all ships, those of neutrals included, 
met within certain zones of the high seas 
would be sunk without any precautions being 
taken for the safety of the persons on board, 
and without the exercise of visit and search, 
the Government of the United States has de- 


termined to place upon all American mer- 
chant vessels sailing through the barred 
areas an armed guard for the protection of 
the vessels and the lives of the persons on 
board. 


Legal Basis of Action 


In arriving at the decision that he had 
legal authority to furnish armament to 
merchantmen President Wilson was 
guided by the advice of both Secretary 
Lansing and Attorney General Gregory. 
Mr. Lansing had had no doubt from the 
first of the President’s power to take 
means for the defense of American ships 
and American lives on the seas. Others 
thought, however, that a law enacted in 
1819 prohibited the President from per- 
mitting any merchant vessel of Amer- 
ican register to use force against the 
ships of a nation with which the United 
States was not actually and officially at 
war. This law specified that armed 
merchant vessels should not use their 
guns against national vessels of a Gov- 
ernment with which the United States 
was in amity. 

Secretary Lansing held that this 
statute had been enacted with particular 
reference to protection against pirates, 
and that it had no application whatever 
to the present situation. It could not 
properly be construed, he contended, to 
apply to the use of arms by an American 
merchant vessel to protect itself against 
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the unlawful attack of a German subma- 
rine. 

To make assurance doubly sure Presi- 
dent Wilson referred the question of the 
interpretation of the law to Attorney 
General Gregory, who sustained the Sec- 
retary of State, holding that the law of 
1819 had reference to conditions when the 
seas were infested with piratical craft, 
and was not a bar to a ship protecting 
herself from the effort of a German sub- 
marine to sink her without warning. The 
President, therefore, felt that no occasion 
existed for postponing the issuance of an 
order to furnish Government armament 
to merchant vessels. 


Although the Armed Ship bill, which 
failed of passage in the Senate, provided 
for a bond issue of $100,000,000 to pay 
the expenses of armed neutrality, the 
Government has sufficient money avail- 
able for its immediate purposes. Con- 
gress will be asked to provide more when 
the extra session convenes. 


Crux of the Situation 


Under a bill passed during the last 
days of the last Congress, the funds at 
the disposal of the Federal War Risk Bu- 
reau to insure American ships was in- 
creased to $15,000,000. Armed neutrality 
is expected to remove the practical 
blockade of American ports and place the 
issue of eventual war squarely upon Ger- 
many. An attack upon an armed Amer- 
ican vessel would precipitate a fight if 
the ship got sight of the submarine, and 
an unwarned attack would be regarded 
by the United States as an act of war. 

Germany and Austria both have de- 


clared armed merchantmen war vessels. 
These declarations were based largely, 
however, upon the charge that British 
merchant ships used their armament of- 
fensively, and it remains to be seen 
whether Germany will so class and treat 
American craft with defensive arms. The 
whole German press comment and unoffi- 
cial utterances since the question was 
raised in this country have indicated the 
conviction that any armed vessel should 
be considered hostile and sunk in the 
same way as a belligerent war vessel. 
There has been no official expression on 
the subject. 





The guns defending American mer- 
chantmen will be in charge of gunners 
belonging to the United States Navy. 
The official instructions to these men 
have not been made public, but reliable 
correspondents have asserted with an air 
of authority that in view of the warnings 
by the German Government, the discover- 
ing of a submarine in the war zone by an 
armed ship would presuppose that it had 
hostile intent, and that it would be fired 
upon on sight. German official opinion 
as quoted by the German press asserts 
that the firing upon a German submarine 
by an armed American merchantman 
would be regarded by that country as an 
act of war. 

The Secretary of the Navy issued a 
formal request to American newspapers 
and news agencies to refrain from pub- 
lishing the departure of any American 
ships from American or foreign ports, 
and to exclude any information regard- 
ing the arming of ships. It is known 
that six-inch guns were placed upon a 
large number of American ships in the 
week ended March 17, 1917, and it was 
understood that several large freighters 
and at least one American passenger 
liner, fully equipped fore and aft with 
six-inch guns, left American ports for 
the barred zone during the week named. 
No official announcement of the sailings 
was permitted. 


Armed neutrality became the status of 
the United States the moment the first 
merchant ship under the American flag 
put to sea with a gun mounted for de- 
fense. President Wilson clearly forecast 
this fact in his address to Congress on 
Feb. 26. 


Writers on international law have held 
that armed neutrality consisted in plac- 
ing the country in a position to defend 
itself and its neutrality against threat- 
ened attacks or inroads by belligerents. 
This state of preparedness may last an 
indefinite length of time, through good 
fortune in avoiding contact with bellig- 
erent forces afloat or ashore, or through 
the design of the belligerent to confine 
its declaration of purpose to infringe the 
neutrality of a country to mere threats 
unsupported by action. On the other 
hand, the status of armed neutrality 
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may change into one of actual hostility 
through a collision, such as a submarine 
attack on an armed merchantman. 


Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 


Oppenheim thus describes the origin of 
the armed neutralities of 1780 and 1800: 


In 1780, during war with Great Britain, her 
American colonies, France, and Spain, Russia 
sent a circular to England, France, and Spain 
in which she proclaimed the following five 
principles: 

(1) That neutral vessels should be allowed 
to navigate from port to port of belligerents 
and along the coast; 

(2) That enemy goods on neutral vessels, 
contraband excepted, should not be seized by 
belligerents ; 

(3) That, with regard to contraband, Arti- 
cles 10 and 11 of the treaty of 1768 between 
Russia and Great Britain should be applied 
in all cases; 

(4) That a port should only be considered 
blockaded if the blockading belligerent had 
stationed vessels there, so as to create an 
obvious danger for neutral vessels entering 
the port; 


Effects of Intensified 


her threat to institute unrestricted 
submarine warfare in the zone sur- 
rounding the United Kingdom and 
France. On March 19 the following of- 
ficial announcement was made at Berlin: 

“In February 368 merchant ships of an 
aggregate gross tonnage of 781,500 were 
lost by the war measures of the Central 
Powers. Among them were 292 hostile 
ships, with an aggregate gross tonnage 
of 644,000, and 76 neutral ships of an ag- 
gregate gross tonnage of 137,500. Among 
the neutral ships 61 were sunk by sub- 
marines, which is 16.5 per cent. of the 
total in February, as compared with 29 
per cent., the average of neutral losses in 
the last four months.” 

These figures differ widely from those 
given out by the French and English Ad- 
miralties. London reported that the total 
shipping sunk by submarines in Febru- 
ary was 490,000 tons. 

In the first three weeks of March Ger- 
many asserted that the February average 
was maintained, but again there was a 
disparity of figures; the English Admi- 


Ce ea ces relentlessly made good 


(5) That these principles should be applied 
in the proceedings and judgments on the 
legality of the prizes. 

George B. Davis, former Judge Advo- 
cate General and one of the best-known 
American authorities on international 
law, defines an armed neutrality as “an 
alliance of several powers, usually of a 
defensive character, though this is by no 
means essential.” 


“The purpose of such an alliance,” he 
says, “is to secure the maintenance of 
certain views of neutral right, which are 
believed to be in danger or whose justice 
is likely to be questioned. If the com- 
mercial interests of several nations are 
threatened by unjust and unlawful meas- 
ures on the part of a belligerent which 
they deem unjust or dangerous, there can 
be no question of their right to secure 
their menaced interests by such combina- 
tions as seem best calculated to accom- 
plish this purpose.” 


Submarine Activity 


ralty reported on March 15 that the total 
tonnage sunk from Feb. 1 to March 11 
was 156 British, 51 other neutrals, and 3 
Americans; between March 4 and 11, 1 


American, 20 British, and 2 French. 


Forty-six British ships were sunk be- 
tween March 1 and 15; of these 16 were 
less than 1,600 tons each, and 6 were 
small fishing craft. The Admiralty re- 
ported that at the beginning of 1917 
Great Britain possessed 3,731 vessels of 
1,600 tons and over. Of this number 78 
were sunk up to March 15, leaving 3,653 
ships of 1,600 tons or more after six 
weeks of the submarine war. 


In the prosecution of their intensified 
warfare the U-boats spared nothing that 
came in sight. Hospital ships, Belgian 
relief ships, and any vessels of neutrals, 
whether coming or going, were attacked 
and sunk with the same disregard of the 
law of visit and search as that exercised 
toward the craft of Germany’s enemies. 

The most sensational episodes of the 
month were the sinking of six grain- 
laden Dutch ships and the news of the 
sinking of three American vessels, the 
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latter reported March 19. These ships 
were the City of Memphis, the Illinois, 
and the Vigilancia. 

The City of Memphis had sailed on 
March 16 from Cardiff for New York in 
ballast. When she left port the steam- 
ship had the Stars and Stripes painted 
on both sides. She encountered a sub- 
marine about 5 o’clock Saturday evening. 
The German commander ordered the 
Captain of the steamer to leave his ship 
within fifteen minutes. 

The entire crew entered five boats, and 
the submarine then fired a torpedo, which 
struck the vessel on the starboard side, 
tearing a great hole, through which the 
sea poured. The steamer settled down 
quickly and foundered within a few min- 
utes. 

The Memphis was of 5,252 tonnage, 377 
feet long, and was valued at $600,000. 
The Vigilancia was torpedoed without 
warning; she was of 4,115 tonnage and 
was proceeding to Havre, via the Azores, 
from New York on Feb. 28, with a cargo 
of provisions. She was marked on her 
sides with the American flag and her 
name in letters that could be read three 
miles away. The hailing port, “ New 
York,” was painted on the port and star- 
board bows in letters five feet high. 

The Illinois was a tank ship, and sailed 
from Port Arthur, Texas, Feb. 17, 1917, 
for London. She was of 5,220 gross ton- 
nage. She carried a cargo of oil. 


On March 19 it was ascertained that 
fifteen members of the Vigilancia crew 
were lost. Captain Borum and eight 
members of the crew of the City of 
Memphis were not heard from until three 
days later when it was learned they had 
reached Glasgow. 


The news aroused fresh indignation in 
this country and convinced the public that 
Germany had included in her plan of 
submarine ruthlessness American ships 
as well as those of belligerents. The feel- 
ing in Government circles was that the 
sinking of the vessels produced an actual 
state of war with Germany. President 
Wilson took measures to speed up the 
naval program; on the 20th 260 sub- 
marine chasers were ordered for im- 
mediate construction, the $115,000,000 
emergency fund was employed for pur- 
chase of naval equipment, and the im- 
mediate graduation of the first and 
second classes in the Annapolis Naval 
Academy was ordered, with the rushing 
of naval recruits to the full emergency 
limit of 87,000. The general conviction 
prevailed by March 20 that a formal 
declaration of war would soon follow. It 
was known that American merchantmen, 
armed fore and aft, had left American 
ports with naval gunners aboard, who 
were instructed to fire at sight on any 
submarine that made a _ hostile ap- 
proach. 


United States Prepares for Defense 


INCE the diplomatic break with 
S Germany the War and Navy De- 

partments of the United States Gov- 
ernment have been working night and 
day to organize for adequate defense in 
case of war. The navy has made im- 
portant progress in that direction. Con- 
gress, in its closing hours, passed a naval 
appropriation bill aggregating $535,000,- 
000, the largest in a single year of the 
nation’s history. This total included the 
authorization of $150,000,000 in twenty- 
year 3 per cent. bonds, the proceeds of 
which were to be made immediately 
available for the President’s use, $115,- 
000,000 of the amount to be applied to 


speeding up the construction of war- 
ships already authorized, and $35,000,000 
to be devoted to the building of subma- 
rines. For aviation in connection with 
naval operations $5,133,000 was appro- 
priated. 

On March 6 Mr. Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy, called a conference of the 
leading shipbuilders of the nation in 
Washington and asked what they could 
do in the emergency. He made it plain 
to them that the Government was count- 
ing on them for their fullest co-operation 
and would not hesitate to commandeer 
the shipyards if necessary. He told 
them that the Government was now de- 
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sirous of having some of the new subma- 
rines built in nine months. The best 
building time that had been offered pre- 
viously was eighteen months. Mr. Dan- 
iels also indicated that the Government 
was desirous of having destroyers built 
within a year instead of two years, the 
best time previously offered. Many of 
the shipbuilding concerns declared their 
willingness and ability to meet the needs 
of the hour. 


Large Contracts Placed 

On March 15 Secretary Daniels placed 
contracts for what was probably the larg- 
est single order for fighting craft ever 
given by any nation. Under these con- 
tracts private builders undertook to turn 
out four great battle cruisers and six 
scout cruisers, costing nearly $112,000,000 
for hulls and machinery alone, and 
pledged themselves to keep 70 per cent. 
of their working forces on navy construc- 
tion. Though the major ship builders 
were besieged with commercial orders, 
some of which would bring 50 per cent. 
profit, they agreed to accept 10 per cent. 
profit on the battle cruisers, whose cost 
will represent about $76,000,000 of the 
total sums involved in the contracts. 
This action made it unnecessary for the 
President to use his authority to com- 
mandeer plants. A fifth battle cruiser 
will be built at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, so as to avoid overstraining the 
facilities of the private establishments. 

Both classes of cruisers are of new 
types and are designed for a speed of 25 
knots an hour. The scouts range in cost 
from $5,950,000 to $5,996,000 and the 
stipulated time of delivery is from thirty 


to thirty-two months. These figures can . 


be no guide to the actual cost or time, 
however, as under the emergency clause 
of the Naval Appropriation bill construc- 
tion will be hastened to the limit, the 
Government footing the bill for addi- 
tional cost. 

The battle cruisers, the fixed limit of 
cost of which is $19,000,000 per ship, ex- 
clusive of speeding-up expense, were 
placed as follows: Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, two 
ships; Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, one ship; New York Shipbuilding 
Company, one ship. 





With the exception of the New York 
company, each private builder will have 
to install new ways and machinery for 
the huge craft. The Government will 
bear its fair share of this expense. Al- 
ready an appropriation of $6,000,000 has 
beeen ordered expended to equip the 
Philadelphia yard for capital ship build- 
ing. 

Four of the scout cruisers will be built 
on the Pacific Coast—two by the Seattle 
Construction Company and two by the 
Union Iron Works at San Francisco. 
The: other two will be built by William 
Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia. 


The Three-Year Program 


In a statement to newspaper men, Sec- 
retary Daniels said: 


The Navy bill provides the initial appro- 
priations for the following vessels of the 
three-year program adopted by the first ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fourth Congress, which au- 
thorized the construction of 156 vessels of 
different types: 3 battleships, 1 battle cruiser, 
3 scout cruisers, 15 destroyers, 18 submarines, 
1 destroyer tender, and 1 submarine tender. 

Of the three-year program, therefore, the 
money has been provided in this bill and in 
the former bill to commence the construction 
of the following vessels: 7 battleships, 5 
battle cruisers, 7 scout cruisers, 35 destroy- 
ers, 48 submarines, 1 destroyer tender, 1 
submarine tender, 1 hospital ship, 1 fuel 
ship, 1 ammunition ship, 1 gunboat, leaving 
to be first appropriated for next year the 
balance of the three-year program, consisting 
ef 3 battleships, 1 battle cruiser, 3 scout 
cruisers, 15 destroyers, 19 submarines, 2 fuel 
ships, 1 repair ship, 1 transport, 1 destroyer 
tender, 1 ammunition ship, and 1 gunboat. 

The outstanding features of the bill are, 
first, the $115,000,000 appropriation for speed- 
ing up the construction of ships already au- 
thorized and authorized in the bill just ap- 
proved, and the purchase or construction of 
aircraft, additional destroyers, submarine 
chasers, motor boats, and other small craft, 
which will be essential in an emergency, and 
which can be constructed in a comparatively 
short time. A further emergency appropria- 
tion of $18,000,000 is provided specifically for 
the construction of twenty coast submarines 
in addition to the eighteen submarines for 
which money is provided in the bill of the 
three-year program, making thirty-eight sub- 
marines specifically appropriated for in this 
bill. 


Contracts for sixteen non-rigid dirigi- 
ble airships to be used for coast and 
harbor patrol were let by Secretary 
Daniels on March 12. The contracts are 
for $649,250, and the specifications call 
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for the delivery of these airships in the 
remarkably brief period of 120 days, 
which means by the middle of June. 

Under the leadership of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, a volunteer reserve auxiliary fleet 
of 750 ships and motor craft, with 10,000 
civilians to man them, is in process of 
organization for the protection of waters 
adjoining New York City. 


Military Defense Measures 

Military defense has made less prog- 
ress. The Army Appropriation bill for 
$279,000,000 was among the important 
measures that died in the Senate during 
the filibuster at the close of the session, 
The chief work of the Secretary of War 
has consisted in organizing the indus- 
tries and executive talent of the nation 
for the emergency. The newly formed 
Council of National Defense has become 
an active force during the month. It 
is the central agency for the industrial 
mobilization of the country, and under 
the direction of Daniel Willard, a 
prominent railroad President, its ad- 
visory commission is organizing for the 
rapid transportation of large bodies of 
troops, for the conservation of great 
quantities of food and supplies of all 
kinds, and for the effective employment 
of all the country’s resources at short 
notice. 

All the remaining National Guard 
units on the Mexican border, embracing 
about 75,000 men, were ordered on Feb. 
17 to return to their home States for 
immediate muster out of Federal serv- 
ice. A few days later Judge Advocate 
General Crowder delivered an opinion 
to the effect that there was no essential 
difference in the status of the militiamen 


ip 


who had taken the Fedéral oath under 
the terms of the Hay National Defense 
act and those who had not; in other 
words, both-classes of National Guards- 
mien would be subject to call by the 
President in case of war with Germany. 

Meanwhile orders had been issued on 
March 7 by the War Department direci- 
ing the Colonels of all regular army regi- 
ments along the border to designate 
sixty enlisted men from each regiment 
who could be commissioned as company 
officers in the army in case of an emer- 
gency call. This would furnish a total of 
5,000 new officers, who would be eligible 
for offices up to the rank of Captain, and 
who could be promoted in case of need. 
In the event of real war the Government 
would be compelled to call to the colors 
not less than 500,000 men, and for such 
an army 25,000 officers would be neces- 
sary. These officers would be obtained 
from the regular commissioned personnel 
of the army, from the rapid graduation 
of West Point cadets, and from the new 
officers’ reserve corps now in process of 
creation. 

Late in February the Secretary of 
War, Newton D. Baker, sent to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs the 
draft of a bill framed by the War College 
Division of the General Staff calling for 
eleven months of compulsory military 
training for every American boy of 18 
years who did not come within certain ex- 
emption clauses. Under this bill it was 
estimated that within three years the 
country would have a first-line reserve 
of 1,500,000 young men ready to respond 
instantly to a call to the colors until 
their thirtieth year. The bill failed of 
passage, but will be brought up in Con- 
gress again. 
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German Chancellor’s Address on the 





Break With United States 


HANCELLOR VON BETHMANN 
HOLLWEG delivered an important 
address in the Reichstag on Feb. 

27, reviewing Germany’s position as af- 
fected by the intensified submarine war- 
fare and the action of the United States 
in breaking off diplomatic relations with 
the Imperial Government. Discussing 
the attitude of neutrals the Chancellor 
said: 


One step further than that taken by 
European neutrals has been taken (as is 
known) by the United States of America. 
President Wilson, after receiving our note 
of Jan. 31, brusquely broke off relations with 
us. No authentic communication about the 
reasons which were given for his step reached 
me. The former United States Ambassador 
here in Berlin communicated only in spoken 
words to the State Secretary of the Foreign 
Office of breaking off relations, and asked 
for his passports. This form of breaking off 
relations between great nations living in 
peace is probably without precedent in his- 
tory. 

All official documents being lacking, I am 
forced to rely upon doubtful sources—that is, 
upon the Reuter office’s version of the con- 
tents of the message sent by President Wil- 
son on Feb. 8 to Congress. In this version 
the President is reported to have said that 
our note of Jan. 31 suddenly and without pre- 
vious indication intentionally withdrew the 
solemn promises made in the note of May, 
1916. To the United States Government, 
therefore, no choice compatible with dignity 
and honor was left other than the way which 
had been announced in its note of April 20, 
1916, covering the case if Germany should not 
wish to give up her submarine method. 


If these arguments are correctly reported 
by Reuter, then I must decidedly protest 
against them. For more than a century 
friendly relations between us and America 
have been carefully promoted. We honored 
them—as Bismarck once put it—as an heir- 
loom from Frederick the Great. Both coun- 
tries benefited by it, both giving and taking. 

Since the beginning of the war, things have 
changed on the other side of the waters. Old 
principles were overthrown. 


On Aug. 27, 1913, during the Mexican 
troubles, President Wilson in a solemn 
message to Congress declared that he intend- 
ed to follow the best usage of international 
law by a prohibition of the supplying of 
arms to both Mexican parties at war against 
each other. One year later, in 1914, these 
usages apparently were no longer considered 





good. Countless materials of war have been 
supplied by America to the Entente, and 
while the right of the American citizen to 
travel without hindrance to Entente countries 
and the right to trade without hindrance with 
France and England, even through the midst 
of the battlefield, even the right of such trade 
as we had to pay for with German blood— 
while all these rights were jealously guarded, 
the same right of American citizens toward 
the Central Powers did not seem to be as 
worthy of protection and as valuable. 


They protested against some measures of 
England which were contrary to interna- 
tional law, but they submitted to them. Un- 
der conditions of this kind objection as to 
lack of respect makes a strange impression. 

With equal decisiveness I must protest 
against the objection that we, by the manner 
in which we withdrew the assurances given 
in the note of May 4, offended the honor and 
dignity of the United States. From the very 
beginning we had openly and expressly de- 
clared that these assurances would be invalid 
under certain conditions. 


The Chancellor then recalled the last 
paragraph of the note of May 4, 1916, 
which he read verbatim, the last clause 
being: “ Should the steps taken by the 
Government of the United States not 
attain the object it desires, namely, to 
have the law of humanity followed by all 
the belligerent nations, the German Gov- 
ernment would then be facing a new situ- 
ation, in which it must reserve to itself 
complete liberty of decision.” 


The Chancellor then continued: 


As to the American answer given to the 
German note, it was so absolutely contrary 
to what we in our note had said clearly and 
without any possibility of misunderstanding, 
that a reply on our part would have changed 
nothing as to the standpoints maintained by 
both Sides. But nobody, even in America, 
could doubt that already long ago the con- 
ditions were fulfilled upon which, according 
to our declaration, depended our regaining 
full liberty of decision. 


England did not abandon the isolation of 
Germany, but, on the contrary, intensified 
it in the most reckless fashion. Our adversa- 
ries were not made to respect the principles of 
international law, universally recognized be- 
fore the war, nor made to follow the laws of 
humanity. The freedom of the seas, which 
America wanted to restore, in co-operation 
with us, during the war, has been still more 
completely destroyed by our adversary, and 
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America has not hindered this. All this is 
common knowledge. 


Even at the end of January England issued 
a new isolation declaration for the North 
Sea, and in this period, since May 4, nine 
months had passed. Could it then be sur- 
prising that on Jan. 31 we considered that 
the freedom of the seas had not been re- 
established and that we drew our conclu- 
sions from this? But the case extends be- 
yond that of formal importance. We, who 
were ready for peace, now by mutual under- 
standing fight for life against an enemy who 
from the beginning put his heel upon the 
recognized laws of nations. The English 
starvation blockade, our peace offer, its re- 
buke by the Entente, the war aims of our 
enemies purporting our destruction, and the 
speeches of Lloyd George are known also in 
America. 


I could fully understand it if the United 
States, as a protector of international law, 
should have bartered for its re-establishment 
in equal fashion with all the belligerents, 
and, if desiring to restore peace to the world, 
had taken measures to enforce the end of the 
bloodshed. 3ut I cannot possibly consider it 
a vital question for the American Nation to 
protect international law in a one-sided fash- 
ion, only against us, 


Our enemies, and American circles which 
are unfriendly toward us, thought that they 
could point out an important difference be- 
tween our course of action and that of the 
British. England, they have satisfied them- 
selves, destroys only material values, which 
can be replaced, while Germany destroys 
human lives, which are impossible to replace. 

Well, gentlemen, why did the British not 
endanger American lives? Only because neu- 


tral countries, and especially America, volun- 
tarily submitted to the British orders, and be- 
cause the British, therefore, could attain their 
object without employing force. 

What would have happened if Americans 
had valued unhampered passenger and freight 
traffic with Bremen and Hamburg as much 
as that with Liverpool and London? If they 
had done so, then we should have been freed 
from the painful impression that, according 
to America, a submission to British power 
and control is compatible with the essential 
character of neutrality, but that it is incom- 
patible with this neutral policy to recognize 
German measures of defense. 

Gentlemen, let us consider the whole ques- 
tion. The breaking off of relations with us 
and the attempted mobilization of all neutrals 
against us do not serve for the protection 
of the freedom of the seas proclaimed by the 
United States. These actions will not pro- 
mote the peace desired by President Wilson. 
They must, consequently, have encouraged 
the attempt to starve Germany and to multi- 
ply the bloodshed. 

We regret the rupture with a nation which 
by her history seemed to be presdestined 
surely to work with us, not against us. But 
since our honest will for peace has encoun- 
tered only jeering on the part of our enemies, 
there is no more ‘‘ going backward.’’ There 
is only ‘‘ going ahead ” possible for us. 


Adverting to peace discussions, the 
Chancellor pointed out that the German 
Nation, in the Reichstag’s last vote 
granting new war credits, demonstrated 
to the whole world its readiness to con- 
tinue the struggle until its enemies were 
ready for peace. 


Ambassador Gerard’s Difficulties 
in Leaving Berlin 


NITED STATES AMBASSADOR 
GERARD received official notice 

of the break with Germany at 8 
o’clock Sunday evening, Feb. 4. On 
Monday he made formal application for 
his passports, going in person to For- 
eign Secretary Zimmermann. The Am- 
bassador’s orders from Washington in- 
cluded certain instructions regarding the 
action of American Consuls in Germany. 
Telegrams were prepared in the usual 
code transmitting these instructions to 
these Americans. These messages were 
sent to the telegraph office in the 
customary way by an embassy messen- 


ger. Each message bore across its face 
a stamp showing that it was an official 
message sent by the duly accredited rep- 
resentative of the American Government. 
But the telegraph office refused to re- 
ceive those messages. Some one in the 
German Government recognized by the 
officials of the Government telegraph 
office had notified that office not to ac- 
cept for transmission any further mes- 
sages from officials of the American 
Embassy. 

Later the telephone connection of the 
embassy was broken, his’ telegrams 
were not delivered, and the embassy 
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mail failed to be delivered. When this 
state of affairs dawned upon the Am- 
bassador he proceeded to take precau- 
tions. He personally burned or destroyed 
all code books and ciphers or other means 
of confidential communication. Every 
confidential letter, telegram, or other 
form of communication in the embassy 
files went into the fire under Mr. 
Gerard’s direction. 


The situation following is thus de- 
scribed by a staff correspondent of Tue 
New York Triwes: 

“Officials of the Foreign Office and 
the War Office made more or less open 
efforts to cajole or induce American 
newspaper correspondents to remain in 
Berlin after Mr. Gerard had gone. There 
was an extraordinarily interesting ses- 
sion with Herr Zimmermann, the Foreign 
Secretary, at the Foreign Office on the 
Sunday evening when news of the 
rupture in relations was first received. 
Emphasis was then laid by him upon the 
German interpretation of the old treaty 
of 1799 between Prussia and the United 
States, and the vigor of his expression 
of hope that Germany would be able to 
negotiate with Mr. Gerard for reaffirma- 
tion of that treaty and its specific appli- 
cation to existing conditions gives a clear 
line on the motive for what was to occur 
so promptly to Mr. Gerard. Again on 
Tuesday evening, when the correspond- 
ents met Colonel Hafeton of the Military 
Staff, at military press headquarters, 
they received a renewed and emphasized 
impression of the importance with which 
Germans regarded their efforts to pro- 
cure extended application of that old 
treaty to pending relations with the 
United States. 


Interview with Montgelas 


“Tt was while the correspondents were 
receiving their lecture from the military 
staff that evening that Mr. Gerard re- 
ceived a call from Count Montgelas, 
Chief of the American Affairs Division 
of the Foreign Office. It was at that 
interview that Count Montgelas submit- 
ted to Mr. Gerard a draft of the protocol 
proposed by Germany by way of reaffir- 
mation and emendation of the old Prus- 
sian treaty. 


“It was at that meeting that Mr. 
Gerard denounced the way in which he 
had been treated by the German Gov- 
ernment, and received in explanation a 
statement of Count Montgelas that the 
German Government was as yet in igno- 
rance of what had happened to Count 
von Bernstorff in America. But it was 
only the censorship of the German Gov- 
ernment which was preventing the re- 
ceipt of full authentic news from the 
United States, and it was inconceivable 
that Washington was preventing von 
Bernstorff from communicating with his 
Government if he desired to do so. 


“It was in response to Count Mont- 
gelas’s presentation of the proposed pro- 
tocol that Mr. Gerard stated that he 
could not be ‘sandbagged’ into signing 
such a document. It was in reply to a 
further suggestion by Count Montgelas 
that favorable action by Mr. Gerard 
upon the German proposal would fa- 
cilitate the withdrawal of newspaper 
correspondents and other Americans 
from Germany that Mr. Gerard vigor- 
ously declared he would sit right where 
he was until Christmas if his compa- 
triots were not permitted to withdraw 
along with him. 


“ Moreover, the American Ambassador 
pointed out that it was in practical fact 
an act of war for Germany to refuse to 
permit Americans to withdraw from the 
country under the circumstances. There 
had been no declaration of war by the 
United States, only a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations. Under every considera- 
tion and any interpretation of legal or 
moral right, Germany had no ground 
whatever for interference in such with- 
drawal. It was at this interview also 
that Mr. Gerard referred to efforts of 
the German Government to get his con- 
sent to the proposed protocol as an at- 
tempt to blackmail him. 


Garbled News from America 


“Berlin was without authoritative 
news from the United States. Nothing 
was coming through but criminally false 
stuff, carried by a news association 
which seemed bent on doing everything 
in its power to accentuate the trouble 
between the United States and Germany. 
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These dispatches purported to describe 
the confiscation of the German ships in 
American waters by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

“T had filed several dispatches for 
Tut New York Tres reporting these 
events and describing the mischievous 
character of these dispatches. Whether 
any of them got through or not I do not 
yet know, but I do know that on Thurs- 
day morning, when the tension in Berlin 
had become acute, I received a message 
from the managing editor of Ture Times 
giving explicitly the situation in the 
United States and setting forth exactly 
the status of the German ships in Amer- 
ican waters and their crews. I showed 
this message immediately to Ambassa- 
dor Gerard, who said it was most impor- 
tant and urged that the widest possible 
publicity be given it. Thereupon I went 
at once to the Foreign Office and showed 
the message to one of the Under Secre- 
taries. 

“The effect was instantaneous. The 
message was taken at once to Secretary 
Zimmermann and sent by the Foreign 
Office to a German news agency, with 
the result that it was published that 
afternoon in all newspapers, and again 
the next morning. 

“There was noticeable immediately a 
decided rise in the German official tem- 
perature. The attitude toward Amer- 
icans and their departure from Germany 
was markedly friendly. 


“Tt was not until Friday afternoon 
that the first passports were delivered, 
and those did not include Gerard’s. His 
came Saturday morning. Some of the 
party who left Berlin on the train with 
him that evening did not receive their 
passports until 5 o’clock that afternoon. 
Despite the modification of the attitude 
following the receipt of THe New York 
Times dispatch, the decision to permit 
Americans to leave was not made until 
some time Friday afternoon. On Thurs- 
day evening, however, Gerard received a 
call from another member of the Foreign 
Office staff, the apparent purpose being 
to endeavor to smooth out the unpleasant 
impressions, also to see if something 
could not be done, even at that late date, 
on the important matter of that old 


Prussian treaty, with its astounding joker, 
about the safe conduct for German ships 
to be furnished by the American Gov- 
ernment in case of war between the two 
countries.” 


Ambassador Gerard and his party, 
numbering about 100, first proceeded to 
Switzerland. At the Swiss frontier rep- 
resentatives of the Government received 
them, and they were hospitably enter- 
tained at Berne. Again at the French 
frontier they were officially received, and 
at Paris a formal reception was tendered 
by the Government. From Paris the 
party proceeded to Madrid, where the 
King held a long interview with the Am- 
bassador, and thence to Corunna, at 
which port they embarked on the steam- 
ship Alfonso XIII., arriving at Havana, 
Cuba, without incident on March 5. The 
Ambassador left on the 10th for Key 
West, and reached Washington Wednes- 
day, March 14. He was cordially greeted 
en route by committees representing the 
cities and States, and was officially re- 
ceived at Washington. The President 
was confined to his room by illness, but 
the Ambassador was closeted on Wednes- 
day for several hours with Secretary of 
State Lansing. 


Mr. Gerard reached New York Friday, 
March 16, and was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by Reception Committees repre- 
senting the State and the municipality. 
He studiously declined to make any pub- 
lic statement, holding that any refer- 
ences to his report should be made by 
the Government. 


It is a curious coincidence that Mr. 
Gerard reached Washington on the same 
day and practically at the same hour that 
Count von Bernstorff arrived at Berlin. 


Thanks of British Government 


Mr. Balfour, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, announced in the House of Com- 
mons after the diplomatic break between 
the United States and Germany on Feb. 
3 that he had communicated to the 
United States Government, through Am- 
bassador Walter H. Page, the following 
letter of thanks for the services of Am- 
bassador James W. Gerard and his staff 
in caring for British interests at Berlin 
since the beginning of the war: 
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I have the honor to acknowledge .the re- 
ceipt of your Excellency’s note of the 4th 
inst., (No. 2,766,) in which your Excellency 
informed me that diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the German Empire had ceased as from 2 
P. M. on the 3d inst. I request that your 
Excellency will be good enough to convey to 
your Government an _ expression of the 
thanks of his Majesty’s Government for the 
action taken by them in transferring the 
charge of British interests in Germany to 
the Netherland Minister at Berlin. 

I desire to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to your Excellency his Majesty’s 
Government’s deep appreciation of the care 
and devotion with which the United States 
Government has taken charge of British in- 
terests in Germany since the outbreak of 
war. His Majesty’s Government are fully 
conscious of the immense amount of work 
which the care of British interests has nec- 
essarily entailed upon the staffs of the United 
States Embassies in London and Berlin, and 
they feel that they cannot value too highly 
the promptitude and efficiency with which 
that work has invariably been performed, and 
the unfailing tact and courtesy shown by 
the members of your Excellency’s staff in 
dealing with the care of German interests 
in this country. 

His Majesty’s Government are especially 





grateful for all that has been done by the 
United States diplomatic and Consular offi- 
cers in Germany for the British prisoners of 
war. There can be no doubt that their ef- 
forts have been the direct cause of a con- 
siderable improvement in the treatment of 
British prisoners, while the machinery de- 
vised for relief has, as far as_ possible, 
ameliorated the lot of those British subjects 
who, though not interned, have for various 
reasons been unable to leave Germany. His 
Majesty’s yovernment fully realize that 
these results have not been achieved without 
much labor on the part of the American 
officials concerned, and, in some cases, in 
face of strenuous opposition on the part of 
the German authorities, and I can assure 
your Excellency that the work done by the 
representatives of the United States of 
America on behalf of British subjects in hos- 
tile hands will not readily be forgotten either 
by his Majesty’s Government or by the Brit- 
ish people. 

I beg that your Excellency will accept per- 
sonally, and convey to the members of your 
staff, this expression of the most cordial 
thanks of his Majesty’s Government, and that 
you will also be so good as to ask your Gov- 
ernment to express to Mr. Gerard his Ma- 
jesty’s Government’s profound gratitude and 
recognition of their deep indebtedness to him 
and to his Excellency’s staff. 


The Alliance With Mexico and Japan Proposed 
by Germany 


N important phase growing out of 
A our rupture with Germany and 
the subsequent drift toward war, 
(the main issues being treated fully in 
preceding pages,) was the uncovering of 
an anti-American alliance proposed by 
Germany with Mexico and Japan in the 
event the threatened war ensued. 

The plot was revealed by the publica- 
tion on March 1, 1917, of a letter dated 
Jan. 19, 1917, signed by the German 
Foreign Secretary and addressed to the 
German Minister, von Eckhardt, in Mex- 
ico City. The text of the letter is as fol- 
lows: 


3erlin, Jan. 19, 1917. 

On Feb. 1 we intend to begin submarine 
warfare unrestricted. In spite of this, it is 
our intention to endeavor to keep neutral the 
United States of America. 

If this attempt is not successful, we propose 
an alliance on the following basis with Mex- 
ico: That we shall make war together and to- 
gether make peace. We shall give general 


financial support, and it is understood that 
Mexico is to reconquer the lost territory in 
New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona. The de- 
tails are left to you for settlement. 

You are instructed to inform the President 
of Mexico of the above in the greatest confi- 
dence as soon as it is certain that there will 
be an outbreak of war with the United States, 
and suggest that the President of Mexico, on 
his own initiative, should communicate with 
Japan suggesting adherence at once to this 
plan. At the same time, offer to mediate 
between Germany and Japan. 

Please call to the attention of the President 
of Mexico that the employment of ruthless 
submarine warfare now promises to compel 
England to make peace in a few months. 

ZIMMERMANN. 


The revelation created a profound im- 
pression throughout the country. The 
immediate effect on Congress was the 
elimination of practically all opposition 
to the proposal then pending to authorize 
the President to proceed at once to arm 
American merchantmen against German 
submarines; it also crystallized the con- 
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viction throughout the country that the 
German submarine blockade must be 
sternly resisted, even though it resulted 
in a declaration of war by Germany. A 
question having been raised in the United 
States Senate as to the authenticity of 
the letter, a resolution was passed re- 
questing the President to inform the 
Senate as to the genuineness of the Ger- 
man note; thereupon the following reply 
was communicated by the Executive on 
the same day: 


Washington, D. C., March 1, 1917. 
To the Senate: 

In response to the resolution adopted by the 
Senate on March 1, 1917, requesting the Presi- 
dent to furnish the Senate, if not incompati- 
ble with the public interest, whatever infor- 
mation he has concerning the note published 
in the press of this date purporting to have 
been sent Jan. 19, 1917, by the German Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to the German Min- 
ister to Mexico, I transmit herewith a report 
by the Secretary of State, which has my 
approval. WOODROW WILSON. 


{Inclosure.] 
To the President: 

The resolution adopted by the United States 
Senate on March 1, 1917, requesting that that 
body be furnished, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, whatever information you 
have concerning the note published in the 
press of this date, purporting to have been 
sent Jan. 19, 1917, by the German Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs to the German Minister 
to Mexico, I have the honor to state that the 
Government is in possession of evidence which 
establishes the fact that the note referred to 
is authentic, and that it is in possession of 
the Government of the United States, and 
that the evidence was procured by this Gov- 
ernment during the present week, but that it 
is, in my opinion, incompatible with the pub- 
lic interest to send to the Senate at the pres- 
ent time any further information in posses- 
sion of the Government of the United States 
relative to the note mentioned in the resolu- 
tion of the Senate. Respectfully submitted, 

ROBERT LANSING. 


How the Note Was Obtained 


The authorities have given no intima- 
tion as to how the Zimmermann note was 
procured, but an unconfirmed explana- 
tion was given that four men of the First 
Indiana Infantry, a noncommissioned of- 
ficer and three privates, doing patrol 
duty along the Rio Grande near Llano 
Grande, Texas, had overhauled a messen- 
ger sent by the German Ambassador, 
Count von Bernstorff, and found the note 
on his person. The details as related ina 


dispatch from Houston, Texas, are as fol- 
lows: 

“Just opposite where the messenger 
attempted to sneak across the river was 
stationed a squad of thirty-five Carranza 
‘rurales,’ fashioned after the organiza- 
tion of ‘Texas Rangers.’ However, the 
messenger did not meet the ‘rurales,’ 
but four men of Company G, First Indi- 
ana Infantry, and they got the Zimmer- 
mann note and other papers from his 
person. They caught him near the town 
of Progreso, where he was arrested on 
Feb. 21, when he attempted to cross the 
Rio Grande, twelve miles below San Juan 
Ferry and twenty-five miles west of the 
International Bridge at Brownsville, 
Texas, the two regulation crossings. 
Since the patrol of the border was begun 
no person is allowed to cross without be- 
ing questioned, searched, and minutely 
examined by the patrol bodies, made up 
of four men and covering every foot of 
territory from Sam Fordyce, Texas, to 
Brownsville, Texas, along the Rio Grande 
—a distance of 106 miles. The messen- 
ger doubtless was following explicit in- 
structions as to where to cross, and in so 
doing he aroused the suspicions of the 
militiamen.” 


It is stated, and not officially denied, 
that the document was in the hands of 
the President when he broke off relations 
with Germany by dismissing the Ambas- 
sador, but its absolute authenticity was 
not established until a day or two before 
it was made public. 


Confirmed by Germany 


When the Zimmermann proposal was 
first made public it evoked indignant 
protests from pro-Germans throughout 
the country, on the ground that it was 
spurious, and that its publication was a 
political trick. The German press in 
America denounced it as a palpable forg- 
ery, a clumsy artifice to influence Amer- 
ican sentiment. However, on March 3 
Secretary Zimmermann himself  ac- 
knowledged that the letter was genuine, 
and the following statement was tele- 
graphed from Berlin that day by the 
German Official News Bureau, the Over- 
seas News Agency: 


Foreign Secretary Zimmermann was asked 


r 8 





by a staff member of the Overseas News 
Agency about the English report that ‘‘a 
German plot had been revealed to get Mexico 
to declare war against the United States and 
to secure Japan’s aid against the United 
States.’’ Secretary Zimmermann answered : 


‘““You understand that it is impossible for 
me to discuss the facts of this ‘ revealed 
plot’ just at this moment and under these 
circumstances. I therefore may be allowed to 
limit my answer to what is said in the Eng- 
lish reports, which certainly are not inspired 
by sympathy with Germany. The English re- 
port expressly states that Germany expected 
and wished to remain on terms of friendship 
with the United States, but that we had pre- 
pared measures of defense in case the United 
States declared war against Germany. I fail 
to see how such a ‘ plot’ is inspired by un- 
friendliness on our part. It would mean 
nothing but that we would use means uni- 
versally admitted in war, in case the United 
States declared war. 

‘‘The most important part of the alleged 
plot is its condition and form. The whole 
‘plot’ falls flat to the ground in case the 
United States does not declare war against 
us. And if we really, as the report alleges, 
considered the possibility of hostile acts of 
the United States against us, then we really 
had reasons to do so. 

‘““An Argentine newspaper a short while 
ago really ‘revealed a plot’ when it told 
that the United States last year suggested to 
other American republics common action 
against Germany and her allies. This ‘ plot’ 
apparently was not conditional in the least. 
The news as published by La Prensa (Buenos 
Aires ) agrees well with the interpretation 
given, for instance, by an American newspa- 
per man, Edward Price, in Berlin and Lon- 
don, who said that the United States was 
waiting only for the proper moment in order 
opportunely to assist the Entente. The same 
American stated that Americans from the 
beginning of the war really participated in it 
by putting the immense resources of the Uni- 
ted States at the Entente’s disposal, and that 
Americans had not declared war only because 
they felt sure that assistance by friendly neu- 
trality would be during that time much more 
efficient for the Entente than direct partici- 
pation in the war. Whether this American 
newspaper man reported the facts exactly we 
were at a loss to judge in satisfactory fash- 
ion, since we were more or less completely 
cut off from communication with the United 
States. 

‘“* But there were other facts which seemed 
to confirm this and similar assurances. Ev- 
erybody knows these facts, and I need not 
repeat them. The Entente propaganda ser- 
vices have sufficiently heralded all these pro- 
Entente demonstrations in the United States. 
And if you link these demonstrations with 
the actual attitude of the United States, then 
it is obvious that it was not frivolous on our 
part to consider what defensive measures we 
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should take in case we were attacked by the 
United States.’’ 


German Comment 


The German newspaper press was cau- 
tious in its, comments on the disclosure, 
though some influential organs criticised 
the manoeuvre as unwise. It was at first 
reported that the Reichstag would repu- 
diate the Minister and: demand his dis- 
missal, but this story proved to be wholly 
unfounded. The Reichstag Budget Com- 
mittee at an executive session on March 
5, lasting six hours, unequivocally in- 
dorsed the action of the Foreign Office 
by unanimous vote. The Government’s 
efforts to negotiate an alliance in the 
eventuality of war with the United States 
was approved as being within the legiti- 
mate scope of military precautions. The 
committee expressed regrets at the mis- 
fortune which resulted in the interception 
of Foreign Secretary Zimmermann’s 
note. 

After Dr. Zimmermann had given his 
report in regard to the instructions to the 
German Minister in Mexico the subject 
was debated by members of the Reichs- 
tag. Reporting the debate, the Overseas 
News Agency said that a National Lib- 
eral member reminded the committee 
that President Wilson had attempted to 
instigate neutrals against Germany. He 
said he was unable to object to Dr. Zim- 
mermann’s action. 

Members of the Socialist minority criti- 
cised unfavorably the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s move. Their remarks evoked ener- 
getic protests from a member of the 
Catholic Party. A Conservative member 
declared Dr. Zimmermann’s action was 
unobjectionable and should be indorsed. 
The objections raised by the members of 
the Socialist minority were criticised by 
other Socialists. 

The most caustic criticism of the mat- 
ter came from Theodor Wolff, editor of 
the influential Berliner Tageblatt, who 
wrote: 


The invitation to Mexico would have been 
a mistake even if it had not strayed from 
the right road. The fresh spirit of enterprise 
it shows too impatiently eliminated sober 
judgment. 

The Minister to Mexico was instructed to 
hold out the conquest of Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona to Carranza, and it would cer- 
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tainly be interesting to see the face of the 
wily Mexican when this offer was made. The 
idea, too, that through Carranza’s mediation 
one could win over rather’ self-conscious 
Japan is somewhat strange. With Russia, 
England, and America, all leading powers 
in Eastern Asia, standing on the other side, 
Japan will certainly not be very amenable to 
Mexico’s influence. It is not probable one 
can help along the world’s history in this 
way. 

Naturally no man says a word about moral- 
ity in this connection; in the first place, 
morality has for a long time been that thing 
whose nonobservance is self-understood; sec- 
ondly, it hasn’t the least to do with the Mexi- 
can matter. It is not immoral to offer Mex- 
ico an alliance for the eventuality of war, 
and it would not be immoral even to ask 
Japan, ‘‘ My yellow beauty, will you go with 
me?’’ One who does so is far from being a 
Machiavelli. 

Likewise, nothing justifies the charge that 
the authors of the plan have touched the fuse 
to the American powder barrel. The devel- 
opment of things would have been approxi- 
mately the same, even without the Mexican 
correspondence. Neither should one condemn 
an action because it fails. The greatest 
diplomatic geniuses have occasionally gone 
wrong. 

After we have thus blown ourselves up with 
righteousness, we can quietly say that the 
jewel of statesmanship went lost between 
Berlin and Mexico. 


Georg Bernhard in the Vossische Zei- 
tung expressed disapproval in these 
terms: 


To begin with we cannot see what interest 
we might have in offering the Mexicans bits 
of American territory. Mexico is carrying on 
a war of defense against the Union. The 
Mexicans know full well for what reasons, 
not only financial, but political, the United 
States is forced to seek an extension of its 
territory beyond the Mexican boundary. The 
American need to defend the Panama Canal 
is a perpetual menace to every State lying 
between the Canal and the United States 
boundary. Therefore these States are bound 
to look upon the German proffer to assist 
them in their defense as highly valuable. 

Wholly incomprehensible, however, is the 
inspiration of our diplomacy to negotiate with 
Japan by way of Mexico. It betrays a wholly 
false estimate of latent possibilities. We are 
fully acquainted with Japan’s attitude toward 
America. All the beautiful speeches of the 
statesmen in Washington and Tokio cannot 
deceive us, for beneath the mask of friend- 
ship the two grimmest foes of the future are 
facing one another. Long before the war we 
were aware that Japanese diplomacy was 
not only astute, but very purposeful, and we 
know further that among no people has the 
art of keeping one’s face been so keenly de- 
veloped. Whoever assumed that Japan, in 
this war, would probably forsake her alle- 


giance to her friends betrays anything but a 
diplomatic line of reasoning. 


Mexico and Japan Speak 


The State Department announced that 
it had no reason to believe that the Zim- 
mermann proposal had ever been pre- 
sented to the Mexican Government, and 
the Mexican Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Mexican Embassy at Washington, Ra- 
mon de Negri, issued a formal state- 
ment denying that the Carranza Gov- 
ernment had been in any way implicated 
in the matter. The Japanese Embassy 
at Washington also issued a formal state- 
ment denouncing the letter as a “ mon- 
strous plot,” and adding: 

“Tf such a proposal were made, it is 
one that could not be entertained by 
the Japanese Government, as it is an 
absolutely impossible proposal. Japan 
is not only in honor bound to her allies 
in the Entente, but could not entertain 
the idea of entering into any such alli- 
ance at the expense of the United 
States.” 

The Japanese Foreign Minister, Vis- 
count Motono, considered the suggestion 
ridiculous, and added: “If Mexico re- 
ceived the proposal, that country showed 
intelligence in not transmitting it to 
Japan.” The Prime Minister of Japan, 
Count Terauchi, made the following 
statement regarding the matter on 
March 5: 


The revelation of Germany’s latest plot, 
looking to a combination between Japan 
and Mexico against the United States, is in- 
teresting in many ways. We are surprised 
not so much by the persistent efforts of the 
Germans to cause an estrangement between 
Japan and the United States as by their 
complete failure of appreciating the aims and 
ideals of other nations. 

Nothing is more repugnant to our sense of 
honor and to the lasting welfare of this 
country than to betray our allies and friends 
in time of trial and to become a party to a 
combination directed against the United 
States, to whom we are bound not only by 
the sentiments of true friendship, but also 
by the material interests of vast and far- 
reaching importance. 

The proposal which is now reported to 
have been planned by the German Foreign 
Office has not been communicated to the 
Japanese Government up to this moment, 
either directly or indirectly, officially or un- 
officially, but should it ever come to hand 
I can conceive no other form of reply than 
that of indignant and categorical refusal. 


€ 
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The Mikado of Japan sent President 
Wilson the following greeting on his 
second inauguration on March 5: 


On the occasion of your inauguration as 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica we desire to offer to you our sincere 
congratulations and to express our ardent 
wishes that your Administration may be 
attended by brilliant successes in the future, 
as it has been in the past, and that the 
United States may grow more and more in 
its prosperity. 


Altitude of Carranza 


The exposure of the proposed Ger- 
man-Mexican-Japanese alliance was fol- 
lowed by disclosures of intrigues by al- 
leged German agents in nearly all the 
Central and South American States. On 
March 9 it was reported that Washing- 
ton had discovered that a wireless sta- 
tion has been installed in Mexico, where- 
by direct communication could be had 
with Germany. Numerous reports came 
from points in Central and South Amer- 
ica of plottings to involve various States 
in quarrels, and one circumstantial story 
was related to the effect that efforts 
had been made to embroil Mexico with 
all the Central American States, with 
the promise that Mexico should be per- 
mitted to acquire nearly all of Guate- 
mala and British Honduras. 


Carranza, the de facto President of 
Mexico, made no announcement regard- 
ing the exposure of the plot, and it was 
remarked that no official repudiation of 
the proposal had been made by any im- 
portant official of the Carranza Govern- 
ment. It is recalled that on Feb. 12, 
1917, Secretary Lansing received from 
R. P. de Negri, Chargé d’Affaires of 
the Mexican Embassy at Washington, 
the copy of an identical note which the 
de facto Government of Mexico had also 
dispatched to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Spain, Sweden, Norway, and other na- 
tions, asking that they and the United 
States join with Mexico in an interna- 
tional agreement to prohibit the ex- 
portation of munitions and foodstuffs to 
the belligerents in Europe. 

This proposal,contrary to international 
law and to the principles of neutrality 
as laid down by the United States in its 
notes to the German and Austro-Hun- 
garian Governments, caused critics of in- 


ternational affairs to say that, as the 
Central Powers were the only ones to be 
benefited by the proposal, it was proba- 
bly due to German influence on General 
Carranza or to Carranza’s own desire to 
have a hand in the European quarrel. 


Carranza’s Intervention Note 


The text of the Carranza note reads, 
in part: 

Over two years ago there began on the old 
Continent the most gigantic armed conflict 
which history records, spreading death, deso- 
jation, and misery among the belligerent na- 
tions. This tragic struggle has deeply 
wounded the sentiments of humanity of all 
the countries not taking any part in the 
struggle, and it would not be just or humane 
that these nations should remain indifferent 
before such great disaster. A deep senti- 
ment of human brotherhood therefore obliges 
the Mexican Government to offer its modest 
co-operation in order to bring about the 
cessation of the struggle. * * * 

The present European war seems to the 
whole world as a great conflagration, as a 
great plague that ought to have been isolated 
and limited long ago, in order to shorten its 
duration and avoid its extension. [Tar from 
that, the commerce of the neutral countries 
of the world, and particularly that of Amer- 
ica, has a great responsibility before his- 
tory, because all the neutral nations, more 
or less, have lent their asisstance in money, 
in provisions, in munitions, or in fuel, and 
in this way have fed and prolonged this 
great conflagration. 


By reason of high human morals and for 
their own national preservation, the neutral 
nations are obligated to abandon this pro- 
cedure, and also to refuse to continue lending 
this assistance that has made possible the 
continuation of the war for over two years. 
To this end the Mexican Government, acting 
within the most strict respect for the sov- 
ereignty of the countries at war, inspired by 
the highest humanitarian sentiments, and 
guided at the same time by the sentiment 
of self-conservation and defense, permits 
itself to propose to the Government of 
your Excelleacy, as it is also doing to the 
other neutral Governments, that, working 
in mutual accord and proceeding upon the 
basis of the most absolute equality for both 
groups of combatant powers, to [we?] in- 
vite them to put an end to the present war, 
either by themselves or taking advantage 
of the good offices or of the friendly media- 
tion of all the nations that jointly may ac- 
cept this invitation. 

If within a reasonable length of time peace 
cannot be established by this means, the 
neutral countries will then take the neces- 
sary measures in order to confine the con- 
flagration to its strict limits, refusing to 
the belligerents all kinds of supplies and 
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stopping merchant traffic with the nations 
of the world until the end of the war is 
achieved. 

The Mexican Government recognizes that 
in its proposition it steps aside a little from 
the principles of international law which 
until now have been in force in the rela- 
tions of the neutrals with the belligerents. 
But we ought to recognize that the present 
European war is a conflict without any 
precedent in the history of humanity, which 
demands supreme effort and new remedies 
that cannot be found within the narrow 
and somewhat egotistical limits of interna- 
tional law as known up to date. 

The Government of Mexico understands 
that no neutral nation, powerful as it may 
be, could by itself take a step of this nature, 
and that the result of this measure only can 
be reached with the co-operation of the neu- 
tral Governments possessing the greatest in- 
ternational influence before the belligerent 
nations. 

-It pertains especially to the United States, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile in America, and 
to Spain, Sweden, and Norway in Europe, 
which are more influential and more at lib- 
erty to take a determined stand before the 
belligerents concerned, to foster this initia- 
tive, which, not because it proceeds from a 
nation which is supposed to be weak at the 
present time, and therefore incapable of an 
effective international effort, is neverthe- 
less worthy of serious study and minute 
consideration. 


The proposal at the time brought sharp 
protests from the newspapers and prom- 
inent spokesmen of all the countries, and 
was denounced as a movement in the in- 
terest of Germany. General Carranza 
expressed surprise that his suggestion 
should be so construed, and disclaimed 
that it was made in the interest of any 
of the belligerents. 


Earlier Intrigues in Mexico 


German plottings with reference to 
Mexico were first divulged on Dec. 8, 
1915, when it was reported that Franz 
Rintelen, an intimate friend of the Ger- 
man Crown Prince, and one of the finan- 
cial advisers of the German Admiralty, 
had been sent to the United States in 
the Spring of that year for the double 
purpose of stirring up strikes in Amer- 
ican factories engaged in the manufact- 
ure of munitions for the Allies, and also 
of bringing about a war between the 
United States and Mexico, the purpose 
of the last-named plot being to create a 
situation in this country which would 
make impossible the sale of war materials 


to the Allies so long as the Mexican 
trouble lasted. 


Rintelen arrived in the United States 
in April, 1915, under an assumed name, 
which he changed to another assumed 
name shortly after his arrival. He had 
offices in a New York bank building, and 
was known to the other tenants as Han- 
sen. As Hansen he went to an uptown 
hotel with a letter of introduction to a 
man who was at that time a power in 
Mexican affairs. 


The letter introducing him was written 
by an official of a. bank in which Aus- 
tro-Hungarian officials in this country 
have kept large accounts. Rintelen also 
had an account in this bank, which at one 
time amounted to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This money, according to 
American Secret Service agents, was part 
of a large fund given to Rintelen by the 
German Government to carry out the 
anti-American conspiracies which caused 
the Berlin authorities to send him to the 
United States. The total amount of the 
fund said to have been at the disposal of 
Rintelen has been placed by responsible 
officials as high as $30,000,000. 


Huerta and Rintelen 


A few weeks after Rintelen arrived in 
New York, Victoriano Huerta, former 
dictator of Mexico, arrived here from 
Spain. He had fled to the latter country 
a few weeks following the American oc- 
cupation of Vera Cruz, in the Spring of 
1914. There is every reason to believe 
that Rintelen also came to this country 
from Spain, and that while in that coun- 
try he had conferred with Huerta and 
other prominent Mexicans who were then 
in exile there. 


Shortly after his arrival in New York 
Huerta met Rintelen. Several times later 
he met and conferred with Captain von 
Papen, then the German Military Attaché 
in Washington. Von Papen subsequently 
was recalled by the German Government 
at the request of President Wilson. The 
reason of the recall has never been made 
public, but those who are in close touch 
with the situation have never seen fit to 
deny that the Mexican activities of Ger- 
man agents had something to do with 
the disgracing of the Attaché. 


—— 
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The German proposition to Huerta was 
submitted to him at a conference held in 
a Fifth Avenue hotel, at which there were 
present, besides Huerta and Rintelen, at 
least one former Foreign Minister of the 
Mexican Government and several other 
Mexicans whose names were household 
words south of the Rio Grande five years 
ago. 

Von Papen was not at this conference, 
but he conferred subsequently with 
Huerta. Von Papen is said to have gone 
to the border in the Summer of 1915, 
and, with trusted German agents, made 
a close study of the situation from a 
military point of view. 

Huerta took kindly to the German 
proposition, and a few weeks later he 
announced that he had decided to make 
New York his home, and rented a house 
on Long Island. This statement regard- 
ing a change of residence proved to be a 
ruse to throw the United States Secret 
Service agents off Huerta’s track, for a 
few days after he moved to his Long 
Island home he disappeared. The Secret 
Service agents found him in Missouri, 
speeding on a limited train for El Paso, 
Texas, where it was learned he was to be 
joined by confederates and was to slip 
across the line near Juarez and start the 
new revolution, the purpose of which was 
to bring on a war with the United States. 
The Germans, it is said, had promised 
Huerta 10,000 rifles, a huge amount of 
ammunition, and a first credit of about 
$10,000,000 to finance the enterprise. 

Huerta never arrived at El Paso. In- 
stead, the Government agents intercepted 
him in New Mexico, near the Texas line, 
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and made him a prisoner. Pascual Orozco, 
a former Madero chieftain, who was also 
in the plot, was killed a few weeks later 
in trying to escape into Mexico. Whether 
or not Huerta ever confessed to the 
Federal authorities his part in the Ger- 
man plot has never been stated, but the 
impression is that he died in the jail at 
San Antonio without telling what he 
knew of the affair. 


The arrest of Huerta and the subse- 
quent investigation by the Secret Service 
agents resulted in the flight from this 
country of Rintelen. He sailed on a Hol- 
land-America liner on a fraudulent Swiss 
passport, and was arrested by the British 
when his ship called at Falmouth for ex- 
amination by the British military author- 
ities. He is still a prisoner of war in 
Great Britain, the place of confinement 
being, it is said, a prison near London. 

A significant indication of the attitude 
of the Carranza Government toward Ja- 
pan lies in the fact that about the time 


the Zimmermann note was due to be.de- - 


livered at Mexico City the Mexican Gov- 
ernment canceled orders for 20,000,000 
rifle cartridges that had been let in this 
country and transferred them to Japa- 
nese munitions works. The ostensible 
reason given was the irksome regulation 
imposed by our Government in regard 
to deliveries. 

It is stated that by March 10 there 
were 6,000 Germans in various parts of 
Mexico, all trained soldiers, and that 
the number is increasing rapidly by the 
departure from American cities of hun- 
dreds each week for Mexico. 




























Microbes as War Weapons 


A German Plot to Infect Rumanian Horses and Cattle 


Is Charged 


Robert de Lazeu, a writer for the Paris Figaro, has collected the evidence tending to prove 
that the Germans, under protection of diplomatic immunity in time of peace, had introduced 
into Rumania certain explosives and microbe cultures intended to be used to blow up Ru- 
manian railways and infect Rumanian cattle and horses. 


[This article is published without verification by the editor, and is pre- 
sented as an ex parte contribution.—Ebitor CURRENT History MAGAZINE] 


N the course of the Dobrudja cam- 
paign I had occasion to witness and 
verify many Bulgarian horrors and 
German atrocities; but none of these 

seems to me to have equaled in infamy 
the discovery that was made on Oct. 5, 
1916, at 11 o’clock in the morning, in the 
garden of the German Legation at 
Bucharest, of a case of powerful ex- 
plosives and a whole set of tubes and 
little boxes of bacillus cultures, intended 
to spread in Rumania two dreaded epi- 
demics—anthrax and glanders. 

The fact is so unheard of, so mon- 
strous, so unprecedented in the annals 
of civilization and even of barbarism, 
that I confess I did not give it entire 
credence at first. The newspapers pre- 
sented it in an incomplete and cursory 
fashion. The Austro-German press de- 
nied it, and denies it still, sometimes 
with violence, sometimes with an air of 
rather strained levity. The newspapers 
of neutral countries, especially those of 
America, remained skeptical and con- 
cluded that such machinations passed the 
limits of probability. Wow could one 
blame them? 

This is why it seems to me to be im- 
portant to ascertain all the circumstances 
of an act which the mind and even the 
imagination refuse to admit, and to de- 
vote all the more care to the proofs be- 
cause the facts involved seem incredible. 

I have seen all the apparatus, all the 
poison bottles, discovered in the legation 
garden. I have had mM my hands all the 
official reports and all the records in 
this unprecedented case. I am going to 
try to present them in such a way that 
the German press shall be obliged to 
implore its “ good old God” for inspira- 
tion to invent new lies, and that no one 
can longer doubt that in 1916—in a coun- 


try not at war—in a European capital, 
diplomats and Military Attachés who 
were in social intercourse every evening 
with Ministers or high officials were 
spending their days, with sleeves rolled 
up, in preparing explosives to blow up 
their hosts, and deadly microbes to de- 
stroy the horses attached to the vehicles 
in which they rode. 

Bucharest has a Prefect of Police 
whom all the capitals might envy if they 
knew him—M. Corbesco. Several weeks 
before Rumania’s entry into the war M. 
Corbesco had ascertained that explosives 
were being introduced into the country— 
coming surreptitiously from the Central 
Empires—and that the diplomatic chan- 
nel was being used for this purpose. One 
day a policeman came and reported to the 
Prefect that he had found where the ex- 
plosives were. They were at the Ger- 
man Consulate. M. Corbesco was stupe- 
fied, but he kept his counsel and bided his 
time. 

After the mobilization M. Corbesco was 
anxious to search the legation. It re- 
quired long parleying. The American 
Legation, which is intrusted with the 
protection of the German Legation, in- 
terposed purely formal difficulties. Final- 
ly, on Sept. 22, at the request of the 
Rumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the American Legation delegated its 
First Secretary, Mr. Andrews, to be 
present at the search. . 

Poor Mr. Andrews! Whoever knows 
Mr. Andrews, so obliging and correct, 
thin as certain scruples and long as an 
English novel, can guess with what 
melancholy that diplomat presented him- 
self at that ceremony, for which the 
peaceful and distinguished manners of 
the Chancelleries had not exactly fitted 
him. He took his overcoat, his hat, his 
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gloves, his diplomatic phlegm plus his 
American phlegm, and, covered with all 
these phlegms, betook himself to the 
German Legation—very phlegmatically. 
There he found M. Corbesco, Chief of 
Police, and M. Rafaél, Chief Inspector. 
All three entered the premises, then the 
garden. They found there one Michel 
Markus, guardian, and one Andrei Maftei, 
domestic, both authorized to occupy the 
legation after the departure of the Ger- 
man Minister, their employer, in the ca- 
pacity of guards. 

“TI know,” said M. Corbesco, address- 
ing Michel Markus, “that certain boxes 
have been buried in this garden, and 
that you have helped to place them 
here.” 

Michel Markus admitted that this was 
true. 

“Do you know what these cases con- 
tain? ” 

“No, Sir.” 

“You are going,” said the Prefect, 
“to show me immediately where these 
things are buried, and you are going to 
help me dig them up.” 

Markus and Maftei went to seek 
spades and picks, and set themselves to 
dig in the garden border along the wall 
of the house on the side next to Cosma 
Street. At a depth of about twenty 
inches, between the eighth and ninth 
tree from the corner of the house, they 
soon brought to light, first, fifty Bick- 
ford fuses, then fifty metal boxes of a 
long, rectangular shape. 

“ That is not all,” insisted M. Corbesco. 

“No, Monsieur le Préfet.” 

And the docile Markus led M. Corbesco 
to the fence that separates the legation 
garden from the adjoining premises on 
Cosma Street. He paused before a heap 
of fagots and firewood. Markus removed 
this and began a new excavation, which 
shortly brought to light a rectangular 
box wrapped in white paper and bearing 
the seal of the Imperial German Consu- 
late at Kronstadt (Brachow) in red wax 
—also the following labels: 


Durch Feldjiiger! Ganz geheim! Nicht 
werfen!!! Bucarest. 
Fur Herrn Kostoff, S. Hochwohlgeb. Dem 

Oberst u. Militarattache an der Kaiser- 
lich-Bulgarischen Gesandtschaft zu Buca- 
rest, Herrn Samargieff. 
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[Translation: “ By orderly. Absolutely se- 
cret. Not to be thrown! For Mr. Kostoff. 
To his Honor, Mr. Samargieff, Colonel and 
Military Attache at the Imperial Bulgarian 
Legation in Bucharest.’’] 

Within this first envelope was found 
another envelope of white paper bearing 
in red pencil the words: 


Ganz geheim! Durch Feld. 
An den k6Gniglichen Oberst und Militar- 
attache, Herrn von —. 


[Translation: ‘* Absolutely _ secret. By 
orderly. To Mr. von —, royal Colonel and 
Military Attache.’’] 

The half-effaced name was easily de- 
ciphered. It was that of Colonel von 
Hammerstein, Military Attaché at the 
German Legation, ‘just as Samargieff 
was that of the Military Attaché at the 
Bulgarian Legation. In all this business 
Kostoff was merely a sort of tool and go- 
between, ordered to carry the ignomin- 
ious package from one legation to the 
other. 

The box was opened and within it was 
found, on a bed of wadding, a typewrit- 
ten note in German, as follows: 

Anbei 1 Flischchen fur Pferde und 4 fiir 
Hornvieh. Verwendung wie besprochen. 
Jedes Roédrchen geniigt fiir 200 Stiick. Wenn 
modglich den Tieren direct in das Maul, sonst 
in Futter. Bitten um kleinen Bericht tiber 
dortige Erfolge und falls Resultate zu ver- 
zeichnen, wiire Anwesenheit von Hr. K. fir 
einen Tag hier Erwiinscht. 

[Translation: “ One vial for horses, four for 
cattle. Use as agreed. Each tube is enough 
for 200 animals. If possible, to be placed di- 
rectly in the mouth, otherwise in the fodder. 
Please inform us of the results in a brief note. 
The presence of Mr. K. is desired here for 
one day.] 

The text of this outrageous document 
was immediately countersinged by the 
Chief of Police and by Mr. Andrews, 
representative of the Central Empires in 
the circumstances. 

In the box, under the wadding, were 
found six little boxes of white wood, of 
oblong form. In each little box was a 
glass tube containing a yellowish liquid, 
whose nature remained to be ascertained. 

How had these objects been buried 
here—by whom—under whose orders? 
This was to be learned by questioning 
Markus and Maftei, and it was done on 
that same day of Oct. 5 in the presence 
of Mr. Andrews, who became more and 
more depressed, in the hotel of the 
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United States Legation. I have been able 
to procure the exact text of the declara- 
tions of these two men. That of Michel 
Markus is as follows: 


My name is Michel Markus. I am a Ger- 
man subject living at Bucharest in the 
premises of the German Legation, where I 
have been employed for twenty-two years. 
Regarding the facts on which you interrogate 
me, namely, what I know concerning the 
discovery of the fifty fuses and of the 
fifty boxes containing explosives, and con- 
cerning the box sealed with the seal of the 
German Consulate at Kronstadt, all found 
buried in the garden of the German Legation 
at Bucharest, I make the following declara- 
tion: 

On the day before, or the very day of the 
departure of the German Diplomatic Corps 
from Bucharest, Mr. von Rheinbaden, coun- 
selor cf the legation, gave me the order to 
burn the flags and everything that remained 
not locked up. The cases containing the 
objects above mentioned were in a room of 
the cellar, where they had heen brought from 
the German Consulate before the day on 
which the decree mobilizing the Rumanian 
Army was. published. When I ealled the 
attention of Mr. Rheinbaden to these cases 
he told me it would be necessary to bury 
them. 


After the departure of the diplomats I 
asked Mr. Kriiger, Chancellor of the lega- 
tion, what I should do with the cases, and 
he replied that they must be buried. ‘Then 
Mr. Kriiger, Andrei Maftei, and I took them 
and buried them in a ditch dug by us at 
the place where you found them. I did not 
know what these cases contained; I only 
know that Mr. Kriiger advised me to handle 
them carefully. Regarding the box wrapped 
in paper and bearing the seal of the Im- 
perial Consulate, I recall that on the day 
before the mobilization, or on the day itself, 
Mr. Adolf (I don’t remember his family 
name, but I know that he was Assistant 
Military Attaché, serving with Colonel Ham- 
merstein, the Military Attaché) brought me 
this box and told me to bury it in the garden. 
I helped for a moment to dig a hole, but, as 
I was very busy with my own work, it was 
finally Mr. Adolf himself who buried the 
box. He did not tell me what was in the 
box, which he held in his hand. I do not 
know whence or by whom this box was 
brought to the legation; I saw it for the first 
time on the day when Mr. Adolf ordered me 
to bury it in the garden. 

After having read over this declaration 
and pronounced it correct,. the undersigned 
has hereto placed his signature. 

(Signed) MICHEL MARKUS. 


When Andrei Maftei was questioned 
regarding the same facts he made the 
following declaration: 


My name is Andrei Maftei, and I am a na- 





tive of Transylvania; I was employed at the 
German Legation until the day when Dr. 
Bernhardt left it to go and live at 8 Temisana 
Street. 

Concerning the explosives, I know that 
after the departure of the diplomats—I don’t 
remember the day—Mr. Markus told me to 
take the case and carry it into the garden, 
where it was buried by Mr. Markus and Mr. 
Kriiger; then I went on to attend to my work. 
I know nothing more, either about this case 
or about the white box with a red seal which 
has been found by you at the back of the 
garden near the fence, under a pile of wood. 

After having read over this declaration and 
pronounced it correct, the undersigned has 
hereto placed his signature. 

(Signed) ANDREI MAFTEI. 

What was the nature of the explosives 
and tubes of poison discovered in the 
garden of the German Legation? The 
Bureau of Pyrotechnics of the Rumanian 
Army and the Institute of Pathology and 
Bacteriology at Bucharest were asked to 
ascertain this. The results of their 
analyses proved beyond doubt that the 
affair was no “ simple joke,” as one Ger- 
man paper ventured to state—without 
joking. 

Here is the report on the explosives 
written by Lieut. Col. Philipesco, Di- 
rector of Pyrotechnics, and Lieutenant 
A. Pecuraru, chief of the Laboratory 
Service: 

The explosives discovered at the German 
Legation and sent to us for examination 
consist of: 

Fifty cartouches made of rectangular zinc- 
plate boxes of the dimensions of 20 by 7 by 
5 centimeters; three of the larger surfaces 
each present points for priming, in order to 
permit of the discharge of the cartouche re- 
gardless of its position. 

These cartouche mines, each weighing one 
kilogram, (two and one-half pounds,) bear 
the label, ‘‘ Donarit I. Kavalerie Spreng- 
patronen. Sprengstoff A. G. Carbonit Ham- 
burg ‘ Schlebusch.’ ” 

The explosive contained in these boxes be- 
longs to the class of shattering explosives, 
which have as their base nitrate of ammonia 
and trinitrotoluene (trotyl) with its less 
nitrous derivatives. 

In destructive force this explosive is in the 
category of dynamite and ‘‘ Kieselguhr,’’ one 
kilogram developing 700 grand _ calories. 
Regarding this destructive effect it is suffi- 
cient to mention that 200 grams of the said 
explosive, that is to say, one-fifth of the con- 
tents of any one of these boxes, is sufficient 
to blow up one meter of a railway. The fifty 
kilograms could destroy a bridge pier or 
a large building, could be used to mine a 
railway, «&c. 
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And here is the report of Dr. Babés, 
Director of the Institute of Pathology 
and Bacteriology, under date of Oct. 
5 (18): 

Having completed the testing of the vials 
of cultures received with your letter No. 
143,003, dated Sept. 24, I have ascertained as 
follows: 

1. The vial covered with red paper con- 
tained a culture of the bacillus of anthrax, 
which has been identified by derivative cul- 
tures and by inoculations of animals. 

2. The vial covered with white paper con- 
tained a culture of the bacillus of glanders, 
which has been identified by derivative cul- 
tures and by injections applied to animals. 


Comment of Professor Roux 


In an article in the Bulletin des 
Armées the eminent director of the 
Pasteur Institute at Paris, Dr. Roux, 
accepts the foregoing charge as proved, 
and makes the following comment: 

“These microbes have been identified 
by Professor Babés, director of the 
Bacteriological Institute at Bucharest. 
Besides, a label in German indicated the 
method of using these cultures; they 
were intended for cattle and horses. One 
vial of glanders was sufficient to infect 
200 horses. 


“Tt is very certain that if the contents 
of one of these tubes had been turned 
into the trough from which the horses 
of a cavalry squadron drink, most of the 
animals would have been infected, and, 
with the help of the fatigue of the cam- 
paign, an epidemic of glanders would 
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have followed. The Germans hoped that 
it would spread to other cavalry units. 
Cavalrymen whose horses are glandered 
are soon dismounted. 

“In like manner the anthrax cultures, 
if thrown into the food of cattle or 
horses, would have given some of these 
the anthrax fever, which kills more surely 
and rapidly than glanders. The bacilli 
of glanders and anthrax are not only 
fatal for horses and cattle, they are also 
fatal for human beings, who can contract 
these diseases in caring for the animals 
or handling infected meat. The Ger- 
mans, by infecting the animals, hoped 
also to communicate the disease indirect- 
ly to men. 

“Our enemies, who pervert every- 
thing, even science, have thus attempted 
to make of the most beneficent of 
all sciences—that of bacteriology—a 
clandestine weapon. This incontestable 
and criminal ability, however, is not as 
formidable as one might imagine. It is 
not as easy to create an extensive epi- 
demic among men or animals as the 
wickedness of our adversaries desired. 
To sow the disease is not enough; cir- 
cumstances must lend themselves to the 
propagation of the microbes. It is prob- 
able that the number of human and 
animal victims in this case would not 
have been very great, for we now pos- 
sess singularly effective means for 
checking the extension of these mala- 
dies.” 
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A Historian’s Answer 


By Joseph Reinach 


French Historian and Publicist 


Shortly after President Wilson sent his peace note of Dec. 20, 1916, to the belligerent 
powers, Joseph Reinach wrote for the Paris Figaro the reply here translated for CURRENT 


HISTORY MAGAZINE. 


POINTS OF FACT 
I. PREMEDITATION OF THE WAR 


ONSIDERING that on April 18, 
1905, the Reichstag passed a new 
military law extending over six 
years, and providing for an 

initial, non-renewable credit of 87,000,000 
francs and a supplementary credit of 
39,000,000 annually for expenses in case 
of war; 

That on March 7, 1911, the Reichstag 
voted a five-year non-renewable expendi- 
ture for military purposes of 103,000,- 
000, with a supplementary annual ex- 
penditure of 55,000,000; 

That on June 14, 1912, the Reichstag 
voted another non-renewable credit of 
180,000,000 and a new annual supple- 
mentary credit of 55,000,000; 

That on July 3, 1913, the Reichstag 
voted a non-renewable credit of 1,105,- 
000,000 frances, with a new annual sup- 
plementary credit of 228,000,000; 

CONSIDERING that during the same 
period the French Chamber voted: On 
March 21, 1905, a supplementary annual 
credit of 21,000,000, and, on March 26, 
1914, through the necessity of parrying 
in part the menace of the enormous sums 
appropriated by the Reichstag since 1905, 
and especially in 1913, a permanent sup- 
plement of 257,000,000 francs for the war 
budget, and a non-renewable credit of 
720,000,000; 

That these facts and dates establish 
the respective tendencies of the two coun- 
tries at the beginning of 1914; 


II. RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR 


CONSIDERING that on July 25, 1914, 
in response to the Austro-Hungarian 
ultimatum of the 23d, the Serbian Gov- 
ernment accepted in practical totality the 
conditions imposed by the Government at 
Vienna, and declared itself ready to sub- 
mit any points of difference either to The 
Hague or the great powers; 





That on the same day, without paying 
any attention to this reply, which had 
been made at the request of Russia and 
France, the Austro-Hungarian Minister 
broke off relations with Serbia and left 
Belgrade; 

That on July 27, 1914, the British Gov- 
ernment, in concert with France and 
Russia and with the support of Italy, 
proposed to Germany a conference in 
London with a view to preserving the 
peace of Europe; 

That the German Government refused 
to consider this suggestion; 

That on July 29,.1914, relying upon 
the declaration of Herr von Jagow, the 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
“that Austria must have special guar- 
antees before Serbia’s reply could offer 
a basis for negotiations,’ the French 
Government immediately suggested that 
an international commission should take 
charge of the execution of Serbia’s prom- 
ises: 

That no response was made to that 
suggestion; 

That on the same day a personal tele- 
gram from the Czar of Russia to the 
German Emperor offered to submit the 
Austro-Serbian difference to The Hague 
tribunal; 

That again there was no reply to this 
telegram; and that, furthermore, this 
important matter of record was omitted 
intentionally from the German White 
Book of August, 1914; 

That on July 31 the British Govern- 
ment asked France and Germany 
whether, in case war could not be 
averted, they would respect the neutral- 
ity of Belgium; 

That France, one of the parties to the 
Treaty of 1839, at once replied that the 
treaty would be scrupulously respected; 

That Germany, also a party to that 
treaty, refused to give any guarantee, 
















































and on Aug. 2, upon a pretext—since 
proved absolutely false—that France was 
preparing to send troops through Belgium 
along the Meuse, destroyed the treaty, 
qualifying it in the words of the German 
Chancellor as a “scrap of paper,” ad- 
dressed an ultimatum to Belgium, in- 
vaded Luxemburg, whose neutrality she 
had no less solemnly guaranteed, and 
crossed the Belgian frontier with her 
armies; 

That on July 31, 1914, Germany began 
mobilization under the pretext that she 
was “in danger of war”; 

That on the next day France, while 
finding herself compelled to take a simi- 
lar step, announced that in order to avoid 
any clash at the frontier she was with- 
drawing her border troops ten kilome- 
ters back of the line; 

That on Aug. 2, early in the morning, 
the first German patrols set foot on 
French soil, while it was only in the 
evening of the following day, Aug. 3, 
1914, that the German Government sent 
its declaration of war to the French 
Government; 


That this declaration of war was ac- 
companied by a statement that Belgian 
and German territory had been violated 
by French aviators, a statement since 
recognized by the German Government 
itself as without foundation of fact or 
truth; 


POINTS OF RIGHT 
III.—-ConpucTt OF THE WAR 


CONSIDERING that the whole world 
knows how the Central Powers and their 
allies have conducted the war, notably 
in violating the articles of the Geneva 
Convention relating to the Red Cross, 
those of The Hague Conference on the 
use of asphyxiating gas, the laws of 
maritime warfare, and Article 22 of the 
Convention of Nov. 29, 1909, forbidding 
a belligerent to force citizens of another 
belligerent to take part in war opera- 
tions against their own country; 

IV.—THE LESSONS OF HISTORY 

CONSIDERING that the Imperial 
German Government has sought in vain 
to throw upon the Entente the responsi- 
bility for a catastrophe without precedent 
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and for the death of several millions of 
men; 

That the statesmen, educators, and 
military officials of Germany, in their 
writings, teachings, and public addresses 
have long proclaimed the necessity of 
making right bow before might; 

That whole German generations have 
been mentally formed upon a doctrine of 
contempt for the plighted word and the 
triumph of brute force; 

That in connection with her increasing 
and unjustified military preparations, 
Germany, through an unscrupulous and 
immoral diplomacy, sought to impose 
upon free nations a habit of humiliation 
and fear; 

That these nations, in the illusion of 
an imprudent confidence, had come to 
neglect—for the works of civilization and 
peace—the most legitimate precautions 
and preparations for self-defense; 

That the men responsible for the dis- 
regard of plighted honor and the brutal 
aggression which the war has brought 
forth, could not, a few months before 
hostilities, longer keep their own evil 
counsel, as evidenced by the Emperor’s 
conversation with the King of Belgium 
on Nov. 6, 1913, and the speech of the 
German Chancellor from the tribune of 
the Reichstag on Aug. 4, 1914; 

That the rulers of Germany, therefore, 
by virtue of the very power they hold, 
have been the sole responsible and guilty 
parties, having for a long time previous 
to hostilities premeditated and prepared 
war, loosing it at the moment which they 
judged favorable and giving it its char- 
acter of increasing ferocity, as mani- 
fested in the untold destruction of prop- 
erty and cruelty to humanity; 

That in logical consequence these men, 
who have shown contempt for their sa- 
cred engagements, are disqualified to en- 
gage in peace negotiations, which they 
themselves, either through cynicism or 
through lack of conscience, characterize 
as “offensive diplomacy ”; 

That the Governments and peoples of 
the Entente cannot consider the question 
of peace as long as they have to treat 
with men who can no longer be trusted; 

CONSIDERING that no chance exists 
for a just, honorable, and lasting peace, 
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a peace restoring the principles of right 
and honor, in the presence of men who 
have deliberately violated engagements 
and treaties signed by themselves; 

CONSIDERING that these men thus 
remain the sole yet insurmountable 
obstacle to the re-establishment of that 
peace of which they pretend to be sincere 
champions, and which is longed for by 
their own people, who are suffering 
cruel deprivations, and even hunger; 

CONSIDERING that if the German 
Nation has been deceived by official 
falsehood and systematically kept in 
ignorance of the true facts, the German 
rulers have followed out exactly a coldly 
premeditated plan; 

CONSIDERING that, having failed to 
crush France, as they had hoped, in a 


few weeks, and to turn then upon Russia 
and terrorize or corrupt Belgium, Eng- 
land, Japan, Italy, Portugal, and Ru- 
mania, they do not conceal the fact that 
peace for them now would be only a 
truce to prepare for a new aggression; 

CONSIDERING that there could be 
neither security nor justice in a world 
over which is suspended the sword of 
Prussian militarism: 

THE ENTENTE POWERS, resolved 
not to lay down their arms before the 
liberation of the oppressed peoples, de- 
clare, in the name of the nations that 
are the victims of German aggression 
and in the face of the world, that they 
will not treat with William II., the man 
responsible before humanity and history 
for this war, its mourning and its ruins. 


America Through English Eyes 


By William Archer 
English Dramatist, Essayist, and Critic 


[The severance of relations by the United States with Germany aroused widespread dis- 
cussion of the attitude of Great Britain toward the United States. Among the many contri- 
butions on this subject, Mr. Archer’s essay in The Westminster Gazette (London) is especially 
noteworthy for its truth, clarity, and keen analysis.—Ep, CURRENT HIstorY MAGAZINE. ] 


I [ people do not realize that 
hitherto all the active political 
relations between Great Brit- 

ain and America have been 

hostile relations. Twice the two nations 
have been at war, and there are not a 
few Americans who are fond of boasting 
that in both of these conflicts they 
“ whipped” us. Our normal level rela- 
tions have no doubt been amicable 
enough; but whenever the level has been 
broken it has been by incidents which 
left a certain legacy of ill-feeling. The 
general attitude of Britain during the 
great civil war was anything but sympa- 
thetic. Once we were on the verge of a 
rupture over the case of Mason and Sli- 
dell. The affair of the Alabama was ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. The Venezuelan 
squabble led us, not perhaps to the brink 
of hostilities, but some way in that direc- 
tion. The incident of Manila Bay is per- 
haps the only international episode of 
any note that has definitely tended to 
draw the two nations together. 


Of course this does not mean that 
there has not been real friendship be- 
tween them. There has never been a mo- 
ment when thousands of Englishmen 
and thousands of Americans have not 
felt the warmest regard for each other. 
Perhaps it may even be said that the re- 
ciprocal feeling of the majority of both 
peoples has been a sort of vaguely criti- 
cal and suspicious kindliness. But there 
have always been certain classes in 
America that cherished old and new ran- 
cors against England, and these were not 
a little encouraged by the general tone of 
common school education. No one can 
read the American newspapers of today 
without realizing that, except among a 
cultured minority in the Eastern States, 
pro-ally sympathies are centred rather 
upon France and Belgium than upon 
England, and that in the Middle West 
and West the feeling of the masses to- 
ward the Allies in general, and England 
in particular, is at best one of indiffer- 
ence. 
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Mr. Hoover’s Work as Head of the Belgian Relief Commis- 
sion Has Been Called the Most Splendid American 
Achievement of the Last Two Years 
(Photo Underwood ¢ Underwood) 
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GENERAL F. 8. MAUDE 


The British Victor of Kut-el-Amara, Who Has Defeated 
the Turks and Fought His Way to Bagdad 


(Photo Press Illustrating Service) 
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Whatever may happen, this is not go- 
ing to change all at once. We are not 
going to fall on each other’s neck and 
swear eternal friendship. Nevertheless, 
a great new fact has come into existence. 
In the most momentous crisis in the his- 
tory of the world the whole English- 
speaking race is at last standing shoul- 
der to shoulder. Nothing but criminal 
unwisdom or malignant ill-fortune can 
cancel or turn to evil the beneficent re- 
sults that ought to flow from this won- 
derful and almost unhoped-for achieve- 
ment of German political genius. Never 
again can it be said that “ all active po- 
litical relations between Great Britain 
and America have been hostile relations.” 
That remark is expunged from the page 
of history. 

And now it is up to us—why should 
we not talk American?—to make the 
best of this new situation. Hitherto— 
take us all around—we have been culp- 
ably and _ stupidly inappreciative of 
America. The time has been, no doubt, 
when there was a great deal of rawness 
in American life, which lent itself to 
caricature, and when, on the other hand, 
many Americans displayed at once great 
self-assertiveness and morbid resentful- 
ness of criticism. But the civil war may 
fairly be said to have made an end to all 
that—or at least the beginning of an 
end. Since then half a century has 
passed, and now we have not the smallest 
rational excuse for carelessness or cap- 
tiousness in our judgments of America. 

To any one with a spark of imagina- 
tion the United States is the most fasci- 
nating country in the world. Its past is 
romantic, its present marvelous, its fut- 
ure inconceivable. 

Let me give one instance of the ro- 
mance of the past that clings to so many 
places in America. I will not speak of 
Lexington or Concord; I will not speak 
of Mount Vernon or Charleston; I will 
speak of the place in all America which 
most people in England, perhaps, think 
of as the very antithesis of romance—I 
mean Pittsburgh. It is called “ hell with 
the lid off,” and I don’t say it does not 
merit that term of endearment; but to 
stand on the big bluff over against the 
city, and look down upon the confluence 
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of the Allegheny and the Monongahela 
(most beautiful of words!) is to experi- 
ence a strange and complex emotion. 
For the two rivers (each as great as the 
Rhine or the Rhone) unite to form the 
magnificent Ohio. And the Ohio rolls on 
into the still mightier Mississippi; and 
down these gigantic waterways the first 
French adventurers paddled thousands 
of leagues through the boundless, sinister 
wilderness; and Martin Chuzzlewit and 
Mark Tapley sought the city of Eden; 
and Huckleberry Finn and Jim went 
drifting through an Odyssey which I, for 
one, believe to be as surely immortal as 
any story in this world. A few miles up 
the Monongahela is the spot where Gen- 
eral Braddock, with George Washington 
and George Warrington in his train, fell 
into the fatal ambush. And there, at the 
very tip of the tongue of land between 
the two rivers, nestling in the shadow of 
the skyscrapers like a beehive under St. 
Peter’s, is the little octagonal block- 
house, pierced for musketry, which was 
once Fort Duquesne, and after that Fort 
Pitt, and from which the city takes its 
name. Of the titanic, lurid picturesque- 
ness of the scene I shall not attempt to 
speak. I have merely tried to suggest a 
few of the historic and literary associa- 
tions which cluster around the spot it- 
self, and the vast river system to which 
it is, as it were, the northeastern gate- 
way. How any one can find America 
prosaic or uninteresting passes my com- 
prehension. 

As for its present, as summed up and 
typified in New York, what is there in 
the world to compare with it? The view 
of the mountainous city, towering be- 
tween its noble estuaries, is by far the 
most impressive testimony that can any- 
where be found to the genius and daring 
of man. Beautiful? I don’t know. 
There is an immense amount of beauti- 
ful architecture to be seen in New 
York and all through the Eastern States; 
but the whole impression of New York is 
more than beautiful—it is exciting, 
thrilling, inspiring. To iand in New 
York on a cloudless day (and they are 
many) of Spring or Autumn is to realize 
why America is bound to lead the world. 
It is because there is some as yet un- 
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identified element in the pure, keen air, 
which, passing into the blood, tingles 
through the whole system in the form of 
energy and capacity. 


Yet there is no greater error than to 
think that New York is a city of unrest- 
ing rush, clatter, and whirl. It is a city 
where not only women but men have 
plenty of leisure and know how to enjoy 
it. Above all, it is a city where they 
have always time to be helpful and hos- 
pitable to the stranger within their 
gates. Nowhere are the amenities of 
life carried to higher perfection. I never 
return to England without feeling that I 
have come back some five-and-twenty 
years in the art of living, at any rate on 
the material side. Indeed, one might say 
fifty years, were it not that we have of 
late had the sense to learn a good deal 
from America. 

And think, now, of the future! Amer- 
ica has been, and still is, largely occupied 
in the development of her material re- 
sources; yet think what strides she has 
also made on the intellectual side! The 
splendid universities which stud the land 
may not rival those of Europe in pure 
scholarship; but they are humming hives 
of all sorts of eager intellectual activity. 
It will not, perhaps, be to their disad- 
vantage if intimate relations with Ger- 
many are severed for a time. Their lead- 
ing scholars confess that the German in- 
fluence has not been wholly beneficial. 
But everywhere they have magnificent 
apparatus for research, and everywhere 
they make full use of it. Who does not 
know that the cultivated American is one 
of the finest products of civilization? 
And civilization of the best sort is 
spreading with enormous rapidity. 

I am aware that in some ways my vis- 
ion of America is unduly roseate, for the 
simple reason that it has been my good 
fortune, wherever I went, to move almost 
exclusively in the circles that were most 
congenial to me. Of course there are 
many less desirable sides of American 
life with which I have scarcely come in 
contact, or not at all. There are, for in- 
stance, the vulgarities and crudities in- 
separable from every great half-edu- 
cated democracy—that is a matter in 
which we certainly have no right to 


throw the first stone. Of course Amer- 
ica, like all the rest of the world, has 
great social struggles, and possibly con- 
vulsions, to go through, before she can 
attain something like a just and stable 
social order. New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis—there is much that is 
terrible as well as much that is admir- 
able in the life of these swarming, seeth- 
ing cities. But nowhere is there a more 
alert social idealism at work, or a more 
ardent spirit of social service. 

My point, then, is this: Let us realize 
what an enormous advantage we possess 
in our community of language, of his- 
torical and intellectual traditions, and of 
political and moral ideals, with this na- 
tion of marvelous achievements and still 
more marvelous potentialities. If these 
ideals are to survive and flourish, it is of 
the utmost importance that America and 
Great Britain should grow together, in- 
stead of growing apart. The community 
of speech, while it is a priceless bond, is 
also a source of danger. Careless, carp- 
ing, supercilious talk, narrow-minded, 
comment, uncivil jesting, whether with 
pen or pencil, rankles doubly when it is 
brought home to us in our own language. 
This is an admonition to both sides, but 
mainly to England. We are the older 
people, and ought to show the finer con- 
sideration. In this respect our sins are 
many—sins, mainly, of ignorance and 
thoughtlessness. But, in spite of every- 
thing, we are, and have been any time 
this century, drawing together in a re- 
markable way. Note how half the most 
successful pieces on the London stage 
are of American origin, and are often 
most acceptable when played by Amer- 
ican actors. Note how the bookstalls are 
piled with the writings of an author so 
redolent of the soil as O. Henry. Think 
how the cinema is familiarizing even the 
street arab and the factory girl with the 
surface aspects of American life. We 
have now a unique opportunity to draw 
closer all the countless ties which unite 
us with our “gigantic daughter of the 
West.” Let us have done with careless- 
ness, ignorance, supercilious patronage, 
flippant criticism, and make the best of 
this great boon which the Germans have 
so kindly forced upon us. 














Military Operations of the War 
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Major Dayton has personally studied the military methods of the European armies in six 
of the countries now at war, and has been officially recognized by the United States War 


Department as an authority on strategy and tactics. 
chronicled the present war for The Army and Navy Journal. 


He is one of the experts who have 
The subjoined article is the 


second in a series which Major Dayton is writing for CURRENT HIStory MAGAZINE, covering in 
a rapid and authoritative narrative all the military events of importance since the beginning 


of the great European conflict. 


II.—Battles of the Marne, the Aisne, and Tannenberg 


only superficially an echo of Sedan 

Day in 1870. The armies of 

France had suffered defeat, but 
nowhere had allowed themselves to be cut 
off. The defenses of Paris were in poor 
shape and would not 
have withstood a Ger- 
man attack much bet- 
ter than had those of 
Antwerp or Namur 
The necessity of the 
situation was for a 
counterattack in the 
open. 

Von Kluck, flushed 
with continuous vic- 
tories, thought the 
French and British in 
his front entirely de- 
moralized, and he con- 


Ses: DAY—Sept. 5—in 1914 was 


tiriued his headlong 
drive. He made a 
tactical blunder’ by 


marching his right 
flank across the ene- 
mies’ front in an effort to separate the 
British from the supporting French 
Fifth Army. The British air scouts dis- 
covered von Kluck’s manoeuvre and re- 
ported large detachments south of the 
Marne with one column on the Grand 
Morin. The French airmen, too, report- 
ed all the German dispositions from the 
lower Marne to Verdun. General Joffre 
decided that the time had come to strike 
back, and formed a plan which would 
have been impossible if the reports of 
the air scouts had been lacking. 

On the night of Sept. 5 von Kluck’s 
cavalry patrols got as far south as the 
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banks of the Seine. Conscious of a pos- 
sible menace to his right rear from the 
west, he left a rear guard of considerable 
strength in the valley of the Oureq 
facing the suspected menace. The cru- 
cial battle of the Marne, recognized by 
all the commanders as 
the supreme crisis of 
the war, began at 
dawn on Sunday, 
Sept. 6. 

The new French 
Army, the Sixth, en- 
gaged in hand-to-hand 
fighting among the 
villages above Meaux, 
and turned von Kluck’s 
flank. The British, 
covered by the Forest 
of Crecy, moved north- 
east toward a line be- 
tween Dagny and Cou- 
lommiéres. 

The Fifth French 
Army on the British 
right struck north on 
a route which, as they progressed, led 
them on the 7th across the Grand Morin, 
on the 8th over the Petit Morin, and by 
the 9th close to the south bank of the 
Marne below Mezy. 

The British, making a half wheel to 
the left, made an alignment with the 
French Fifth Army, and on the 9th ar- 
rived on the Marne with their centre at 
La Ferté. The French Sixth Army, at- 
tacking at right angles, closed in above 
the Marne and on the west of the Oureq, 
gradually as the victory progressed 
changing front toward the north, so that 
by Sept. 10 they were aligned on the left 
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abreast of the British and astride the 
Ourcq. 

The battle was continuous and on a 
scale hitherto unknown. Military stu- 
dents will study its details for genera- 
tions. Here I can only attempt the 
merest outline of the great struggle. 





Von Kluck was outfought by a superior 
force, which caught him in a false posi- 
tion into which he had been betrayed by 
the belief that his opponents, soundly 
beaten, needed only one more hard blow 
to complete their collapse. Instead of 
that they were in excellent morale, and 
had received powerful fresh reinforce- 
ments. I believe that eventually it will 
be proved that the speed of von Kluck’s 
pursuit had caused his great army to 
outrun much of its supplies. His change 
of direction toward the east was not only 
an attempt to drive a wedge through the 
allied front, but also was intended to 
close up his overextended lines of com- 
munication. 

On Sept. 9, following a whole series 
of glorious battles, the British crossed 
the Marne at Chateau-Thierry, and by 
evening were some miles north of the 
river. The French, under d’Esperey, 
ended a day of terrific fighting by join- 
ing the British right at Chateau-Thierry. 
Further east one of France’s greatest 
Generals, Foch, found von Biilow’s right 
flank exposed and attacked the Prussian 
Guard at La Fére Champenoise. In the 
marshes drained by the Petit Morin, 
Foch took forty guns and many prison- 
ers, and about Sept. 9 he had driven a 
wedge between the armies of von Bilow 
and von Hausen. As the battle progressed 
the French General Staff used Langle 
to help Foch, and the Germans were 
driven back toward Epernay and Chalons. 

By Sept. 10 the Allies had virtually 
completed the great victory called the 
battle of the Marne. The German right 
(von Kluck) had received heavy re- 
inforcements of perhaps 40,000 men, but 
von Biilow’s crushing defeat to the east 
made it impossible for the German line 
to re-form for a counterattack. 

The German retreat is admitted to 
have been a military masterpiece, and 
on Sept. 12 they had reached the line of 
positions on the Aisne and the Suippes 


which they had previously prepared for 
emergency use. On the east the Crown 
Prince fell back to preserve the align- 
ment, and this saved Fort Troyon, which, 
under bombardment, was ready to fall. 
The Crown Prince held the Argonne and 
St. Menehould. In the Vosges, after a 
prolonged struggle, the French, under 
General de Castlenau, withstood an at- 
tempt of the Crown Prince of Bavaria 
to force a passage through the Gap 
of Nancy. By Sept. 12 de Castelnau had 
taken Lunéville, St. Dié, and the line of 
the Meurthe. 


Battle of the Aisne 


The battlefield of the Aisne is the 
birthplace of modern trench warfare. 


When the Germans were pursuing the 
French and British toward Paris in the 
first week of September it might have 
seemed as though the prospect of quick 
victory would obscure all other vision. 
Nothing in the long history of the war 
proves the value of trained professional 
staff officers more clearly than the fact 
that just then, as they crossed the Aisne 
flushed with victory, parties of sappers 
were left behind. Their mission was to 
prepare a defensive position on the 
plateau north of the river valley and ex- 
tending to the east across Champagne 
into the Argonne. Beyond tne Argonne 
the Crown Prince was already closing in 
to the investment of Verdun with a great 
circle from the Argonne to the Woevre. 


It was nearly the middle of September 
when the victorious Allies, fresh from 
the victory of the Marne, began to be 
puzzled by the stern resistance they met 
along this line. It was no longer merely 
the hard fighting of rear guards de- 
termined to cover retreating armies, but 
seemed like the determined stand of an 
enemy unwilling to retreat further. On 
Sept. 12 Maunoury’s Sixth Army, which 
had clung to the heels of von Kluck’s 
army all the way from Paris, began to 
shell the hostile positions beyond the 
river with a view to covering a crossing 
by pontoon, as the bridges had been sys- 
tematically destroyed. The British Army 
to the east, near Soissons, was similarly 
engaged. Beyond them the other French 
armies were delayed under d’Esperey 
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and Langle along the Vesle and the 
upper Suippe. 

On the 13th Maunoury got several 
divisions across the Aisne under heavy 
fire, and a good part of the British Army 
crossed, but with great difficulty. The 
following day these French and British 
troops fought their way forward until 
they came in touch with the real German 
lines of intrenchment on the high ground 
of the plateau, where they proceeded to 
dig themselves in and try to hold on to 
the ground gained. Sir John French 
was the British commander, and in com- 
mand of the First Corps was Sir Douglas 
Haig, who was destined to win much 
glory in the heavy fighting of the next 
week. England lost many officers in 
this hard-fought battle, including three 
Colonels in one brigade, all killed on the 
first day. 

On the 15th the Germans began a 
series of violent counterattacks and 
forced both French and British to retire 
short distances, which, however, were 
largely regained on the 17th after the 
arrival of strong reinforcements. On the 
18th the Allies failed, after furious ef- 
forts, to break the German fortified lines, 
and so the acute stage of the battle ended. 

On the right, meanwhile, the German 
Crown Prince was delivering a fierce 
attack upon the fortress of Verdun, held 
by the French under General Sarrail. 


First Battle of Verdun 

Before the German defeat at the 
Marne the Crown Prince’s right flank 
had held St. Menehould, twenty miles 
west of the fortress, but in maintaining 
his alignment with the German armies 
to the west he had fallen back two days’ 
march to the north. General Sarrail 
realized from the experience of the Bel- 
gian forts that no fortification could 
withstand a close bombardment by the 
heavy German howitzers. Consequently 
he threw up earthworks and intrench- 
ments on every hill and across every val- 
ley for twenty miles or more around. 
On Sept. 20 the German heavy shells 
practically demolished Fort Troyon, south 
of Verdun, and on the 23d the Crown 
Prince’s forces crossed the Meuse and 
captured St. Mihiel, with the bridgehead, 
thus establishing a marked salient in the 
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line of invasion which was destined to 
remain for years. 


On Oct. 3 the Crown Prince attempted 
to turn Sarrail’s flank and get through 
again to St. Menehould, where he would 
have cut the railway communications be- 
tween Verdun and Paris. In the Forest 
of Argonne the French won the battle 
and established touch with the right 
flank of General Langle’s Fourth Army 
in Champagne, thus establishing a line 
which, with slight fluctuations, remains 
to this day. 


Joffre’s Extension to the Sea 


General Joffre had formed two new 
armies meanwhile, and about the time 
the lines along the Aisne began to con- 
geal into what we have since learned to 
call the stalemate, he brought these new 
units up on the left. General de Castel- 
nau was brought from Lorraine to com- 
mand the Seventh Army, and Joffre 
brought out of a professorship in the 
military college General Maud’huy to 
command the Tenth Army. The Seventh 
Army took its place on a line through 
Péronne and Roye about Sept. 20, and at 
the end of the month Maud’huy occupied 
Arras and Lens after a hard battle in 
which the French used every available 
reserve, including even marines. 

This great extension was intended to 
outflank the Germans in their intrench- 
ments on the Aisne, and by cutting their 
lines of supply compel another retire- 
ment. The plan failed because simul- 
taneously the Germans were extending 
their right flank in an effort to gain 
the coast at Calais. 

Early in October large forces of Ger- 
man cavalry were active about Lille, and 
General French asked for authority to 
transfer the British Army from almost 
the centre to the extreme left. General 
Joffre agreed and filled the gap with a 
new army of reserves under General 
d’Urbal. By Oct. 19 the British First 
Corps reached St. Omer just in time to 
prevent huge German armies from driv- 
ing a wedge between the Allies and the 
Channel ports. 


Alsace and Lorraine 


As soon as it became evident that war 
could no longer be avoided, France de- 
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termined to secure the advantage of the 
initiative by striking through the lost 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine and in- 
vading Germany across, the Rhine. There 
was no doubt that the Germans would 
violate Belgium, but it was hoped that 
the resistance at the fortified triangle— 
Liége, Namur, and Antwerp—would 
greatly delay the invasion of Northern 
France, and meanwhile it was hoped that 
a strong diversion could be created by 
the invasion of Germany below Metz. It 
would be worth much to make German 
soil, instead of French, the scene of 
war’s devastations, and then, too, French 
patriotism cried out for the redemption 
of the provinces torn from France forty- 
four years ago. 

France struck an eager blow, but with 
forces not really sufficiently mobilized 
to give the effort the weight it required 
for so great a mission. 

On Aug. 7 a brigade from the fortress 
at Belfort crossed the frontier and routed 
small German detachments which en- 
deavored to defend Altkirch, an Alsatian 
town in the plain between the southern 
end of the Vosges Mountains and the 
Swiss frontier. An invasion of Germany 
made through this gap between the 
mountains would, after crossing Alsace, 
strike Southern Wiirttemberg, with Ba- 
varia beyond and the Austrian Tyrol be- 
low. Certainly it would have been a 
brilliant stroke of genius if France could 
have transferred to those South German 
kingdoms the war which has _ since 
wrecked Flanders, Artois, Picardy, and 
Champagne. But not only would that 
have required a great force for the at- 
tack, but another army would have been 
needful to guard the flank against the 
German strongholds at Strassburg and 
Neu Breisach. To be successful, the 
effort launched here should have had 
something like the weight in men and 
material with which Germany struck 
down from the north. 

On Aug. 8 the French occupied without 
opposition the important town of Mul- 
house and attacked with success a Ger- 
man force stationed in the woods beyond. 
By the 10th strong German reinforce- 
ments arrived, and the French fell back 
to Altkirch. Here faulty reports from 


French air scouts produced the impres- 
sion that a comparatively weak German 
force was defending the Rhine country 
below Metz. Consequently a general of- 
fensive was undertaken by the French 
Army in Alsace, under General Pau, and 
the army of Lorraine, commanded by 
General de Castelnau. 

The plan was to attack along the 
whole line from Nancy to Belfort, and 
by Aug. 15 the French had captured most 
of the passes through the Vosges and 
were looking down on the plains of Al- 
sace beyond. Attempted diversions by 
German columns from Metz were defeat- 
ed by de Castelnau, and Pau pressed 
forward, capturing Dannemarie, Thann, 
Mulhouse, and Saarburg. 

By Aug. 17 not only the entire range of 
the Vosges had been captured, but at 
Saarburg the French were astride the 
railway communications between Strass- 
burg and Metz. This point and date 
marked the high tide of the French in- 
vasion, for by Aug. 20 an overpowering 
German Army fell upon their left from 
the direction of Metz. The French at- 
tempted to retreat, but a division on the 
left was overwhelmed and practically de- 
stroyed in the battle of Metz. By the 22d 
the French armies of Alsace and Lor- 
raine had lost all the ground gained, and 
the pursuing Germans were threatening 
the whole French sector between Toul 
and Nancy. Their victorious advance 
was halted by de Castelnau’s splendid de- 
fense of the field works which he erected 
on the wooded hills about Nancy. 


From the 6th to the 9th of September 
the Bavarians were encouraged in des- 
perate attacks by the presence of the 
Kaiser, but they were unable to gain 
ground in face of the deadly fire of the 
French 75-millimeter guns, which made 
great practice at shore ranges. On Sept. 
9 the Germans lost their positions in the 
Forest of Champenoux, and the French 
took Amance. Two days later they had 
St. Dié and the line of the Meurthe River. 
The fighting in this sector ended on Sept. 
12, when de Castelnau’s men reoccupied 
Lunéville, and since then the fortified 
eastern frontier of France has remained 
an impassable barrier to the German 
legions. 
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Eastern Theatre of War—Rise of 
Hindenburg 


One of the earliest surprises of the 
war was the prompt mobilization of the 
Russian Army, which all professional 
critics looked upon as a brave, slow army 
good for defense, but lacking in initia- 
tive. The notion was proved wrong by a 
very speedy mobilization and a quick 
and effective attack upon East Prussia 
designed to relieve the 
pressure upon Rus- 
sia’s allies in the west. 

Within the first 
week of August Gen- 
eral Rennenkampf, a 
hero of the Manchu- 
rian war, crossed: the 
Prussian frontier, cut 
the railway which 
skirts the Masurian 
Lakes, and drove back 
the whole line of Prus- 
sian outposts. Gen- 
eral von Francois, the 
Prussian commander, 
made a stand at Gum- 
innen, but after three 
or four days’ fighting 
against greatly  su- 
perior artillery and 
infantry he was com- 
pelled to retreat on KG6nigsberg. 

Meanwhile General Samsonov, another 
soldier who learned modern war by fight- 
ing Japanese, marched up from Mlawa 
through the region west of the Masurian 
Lakes. This army drove a strong Ger- 
man force headlong out of an intrenched 
position between Orlau and Frankenau 
and took many prisoners as the panic- 
stricken Germans retreated on Ké6nigs- 
berg. By the last week in August what 
was left of the German armies in East 
Prussia was shut up in K6nigsberg. 

Then Germany called out of his retire- 
ment at Hanover a veteran of 1870, Gen- 
eral von Hindenburg, who knew thor- 
oughly the terrain of East Prussia. In 
the period of his active service he had 
commanded army corps at Kénigsberg 
and Allenstein, and had frequently com- 
manded at manoeuvres in the Masurian 
Lake region. He loved the ground, and 
knew it as no one else in the world did. 


ee 





He had ised every ounce of his influence 
at Berlin to block the project of a land 
improvement company, who had pro- 
posed to drain the lakes and marshes. 


An army of something like 150,000 
men was given to von Hindenburg, and 
he brought this force together east of 
Thorn and Graudenz. Rennenkampf, 
after his series of early successes, swept 
on confidently to the investment of K6- 
nigsberg, a first-class 
fortress, with a gar- 
rison of 50,000 and 
1,200 guns. Samsonov 
pushed on toward the 
north of the lake re- 
gion, but was quite 
out of touch with Ren- 
nenkampf. He turned 
to pierce the lake re- 
gion to his west via 
Allenstein, probably 
with the intention of 
striking in between 
Thorn and Danzig. 
He had about five 
army corps, of prob- 
ably 200,000 men, and 
certainly outnumbered 
von Hindenburg’s 


GENERAL VON HINDENBURG force. 


On Wednesday, 
Aug. 26, von Hindenburg struck on a 
wide front, and Samsonov’s march was 
abruptly halted. He discovered that 
a strong army was posted behind the 
lakes and marshes, which were com- 
manded by the German batteries. The 
strength of von Hindenburg’s position 
consisted not only in a_well-defended 
front, but in exceptionally good oppor- 
tunities to develop quickly flank attacks 
both right and left. 

The battle, one of the classics of strat- 
egy, lasted until the end of August, and 
gave the Germans one of the most com- 
plete victories of the entire war. Von 
Hindenburg, feinting first toward one 
flank, then toward the other, succeeded 
in rolling the Russian Army up in a 
confused and helpless mass, entangled 
in the marsh lands. 

Von Hindenburg’s complete mastery 
of the strategy of this great battle was 
evidenced as much by what he refrained 
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from doing as by what he did. Midway 
of the battle he had a great victory sure- 
ly within his grasp, and could have driven 
a defeated enemy headlong back into 
Russia. He withstood the temptation, 
and carried the battle on for sevaral days 
while he continued to entangle Samsonov 
in a position whence there might be no 
escape. By Aug. 31 von Hindenburg had 
scored the only complete victory of the 
war. Samsonov and most of his corps 
and division commanders were killed. 
Perhaps 20 per cent. of the Russian force 
escaped via Ortelsberg. The Germans 
took nearly 90,000 prisoners and so much 
artillery and booty that they had hard 
work to handle it. 


This tactical victory made von Hinden- 
burg a national hero, for, with a smaller 
force, he had surrounded and destroyed 
the larger army. Von Hindenburg turned 
north against Rennenkampf, who instant- 
ly abandoned the attack on Konigsberg, 
and retreated precipitately into Russia 
via Gumbinnen, where he fought a rear- 
guard action. 


Poland and Galicia 


To the south early in August the Ger- 
mans crossed the frontier and occupied 
without opposition several towns in 
Western Poland, and from the mining 
region began to ship coal back to Ger- 
many via Posen. 


In Galicia Austria concentrated for an 
important campaign against Russian Po- 
land. One army, whose base was at 
Przemysl, was for the attack toward the 
north, while the second army, with a base 
at Lemberg, faced east. These armies 
numbered over 300,000 men each. 


The first army pushed north with no 
very serious opposition. A Russian army 
under General Ruzsky crossed the fron- 
tier, took Sokal, and advanced upon Lem- 
berg. General Brusiloff, with another 
army, joined in the attack upon Lem- 
berg. The fighting was general along a 
line between the Vistula and the Dnies- 
ter. Austria’s plan was to take advan- 
tage of the expected slowness of Russian 


[Continuation in May Issue] 


mobilization and strike without waiting 
to be struck. To their astonishment they 
soon met the armies of Ruzsky and Bru- 
siloff, each with over a quarter of a mill- 
ion men. A third and smaller Russian 
army under General Ewerts was to en- 
gage the Austrians while the larger ar- 
mies should envelop them. 

By Aug. 27 Brusiloff took Tarnopol 
after a hard battle, and a few days later 
he captured Halicz and proceeded to in- 
vest Lemberg, which was in the hands 
of the Russians by Sept. 3. In the 
week’s series of battles the Russians took 
100,000 prisoners and great quantities of 
ordnance abandoned by the Austrian 
armies, whose retreat was a rout. From 
Lemberg the Russians pursued the de- 
moralized Austrians into the Carpathian 
passes, taking many towns en route. To 
the north, Ivanov, who had succeeded 
Ewerts, attacked a mixed Austro-Ger- 
man army under General Dankl and the 
Archduke Joseph, and on Sept. 10 won a 
splendid victory. At Rava Russka, von 
Auffenberg, in command of Dankl’s 
right, was crushed and his army dis- 
persed. The utterly defeated remnants 
of the Austrian armies retreated to 
Cracow, Przemysl, and Jaroslav. The 
Austrians were expelled from Poland, 
and the Russians were going deep into 
Austria. 


On the Serbian Front 


When Austria declared war on July 28 
a bombardment of the Serbian capital at 
Belgrade began, but the Dual Monarchy 
met unexpectedly stiff resistance when 
attempts were made to cross the Danube. 
A combined Serbian and Montenegrin 
force invaded Bosnia, and advanced to- 
ward Serajevo. On Aug. 17 a larger 
Austrian army was soundly beaten at 
Shabatz by a Serb force, and a few days 
later they suffered another reverse on 
the banks of the Jadar. Both defeats 
were costly, and the Serbs took many 
prisoners and much artillery. They 
showed a surprising ability to withstand 
whatever forces Austria dared divert 
from the Russian front. 
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Naval Power in the Present War 
By Lieutenant Charles C. Gill 


United States Navy 


This article, describing the concluding phases of the Battle of Jutland, is the fourth of 
a series contributed to CurreENT History MaGazINnE by Lieutenant Gill of the superdreadnought 
Oklahoma—with the sanction of the United States Naval Department—for the purpose of 
deducing the naval lessons furnished by the sea engagements of the European war. 


IV.—The Battle. of Jutland—Continued 


The Third Phase 
The British Grand Fleet Joins in the Battle 


URING the first and _ second 
phases of the battle the Grand 
Fleet was closing at utmost 
fleet speed on a southeast by 
south course. Three battle cruisers, led by 
Rear Admiral Hood in the Invincible, to- 
gether with screening light cruisers and 
destroyers, were in advance operating as 
a fast wing. At 5:45 an outpost light 
cruiser was engaged with a division of 
German light cruisers. At 6:10 Admiral 
Beatty’s engaged squadron was sighted 
by the Invincible. At 6:21 Admiral 
Hood led his squadron into action, taking 
station in the van just ahead of the Lion 
and closing at 6:25 to a range of 8,000 
yards. A few minutes later the Invinci- 
ble was sunk by gun fire. 


In the meanwhile the British battle 
fleet was coming into action, filling the 
previously mentioned gap opening up be- 
tween Admiral Beatty and Rear Admiral 
Evan Thomas. At 5:55 advanced British 
armored cruisers, light cruisers, and de- 
stroyers were engaged with German 
cruisers and destroyers. At 6:16 the 
armored cruisers Warrior, Black Prince, 
and Defence under Sir Robert Arbuthnot 
were drawn between the lines and dis- 
abled by close-range fire from the Ger- 
man battleships. At 6:14 Admiral Jelli- 
coe formed the Grand Fleet in battle line, 
and during deployment at 6:17 the first 
battle squadron opened fire on a Ger- 
man battleship of the Kaiser class. At 
6:30 the other battle squadrons en- 
gaged ships of the Kénig class. The 
four battleships of the Elizabeth class, 
previously engaged during the second 
phase, formed astern of the main battle 


fleet. At this time the Warspite of this 
fifth battle squadron had her helm jam 
with right rudder, causing her to turn 
toward the German line, where she was 
subjected to severe fire, but the trouble 
being soon corrected she was extricated 
from this predicament. Admiral Jellicoe 
reports: 


Owing principally to the mist, but partly 
to the smoke, it was possible to see only a 
few ships at a time in the enemy’s battle line. 
Toward the van only some four or five ships 
were ever visible at once. More could be 
seen from the rear squadron, but never more 
than eight to twelve. * * * The action. be- 
tween the battle fleets lasted intermittently 
from 6:17 P. M. to 8:20 P. M., at ranges be- 
tween 9,000 yards and 12,000 yards. During 
this time the British fleet made alterations 
of course from southeast by east to west 
(168%, degrees) in the endeavor to close, but 
the enemy constantly turned away and 
opened the range under cover of destroyer 
attacks and smoke screens. The alterations 
of course had the effect of bringing the 
British fleet (which commenced the action ifn 
a position of advantage on the bow of the 
enemy) to a quarterly bearing from the 
enemy’s battle line, but at the same time 
placed us between the enemy and his bases. 
During the somewhat brief periods that the 
ships of the High Seas Fleet were visible 
through the mist the heavy and effective 
fire kept up by the battleships and battle 
cruisers of the Grand Fleet caused me much 
satisfaction, and the enemy vessels were 
seen to be constantly hit, some being ob- 
served to haul out of the line and at least 
one to sink. The enemy’s return fire at this 
time was not effective and the damage 
caused to our ships was insignificant. 


Series of Local Actions 


From the reports it appears that the 
area of the battle was covered by mist 
and smoke of varying density, inter- 
spersed with sections wherein opposing 
ships could see each other at the battle 
range. This gave rise to a series of local 
actions during which all ships of the 
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battle fleet became engaged, but at no 
time simultaneously. These detached 
actions were for the most part between 
few ships for brief periods. The aggre- 
gate fighting, however, seems to have 
been considerable, as may be gathered 
from the following synopsis of the princi- 
pal incidents reported by Admiral Jel- 
licoe and Vice Admiral Beatty: 


At 6:17 the third battle squadron engaged 
German battleships, battle cruisers, and light 
cruisers at a range of 11,000 yards. The 
fourth battle squadron, in which was placed 
the Commander in Chief’s flagship Tron 
Duke, engaged the battle squadron, consist- 





ing of the Kénig and Kaiser classes, as well 
as some of the German battle cruisers and 
light cruisers. The mist rendered range 
taking difficult, but the fire of the squadron 
was effective. The Iron Duke opened at 
6:50 on a battleship of the Konig class at 
12,000 yards range, hitting on the second 
salvo, and continuing to hit until the target 
ship turned away. The fire of other ships of 
the fourth squadron was principally directed 
at enemy battle cruisers and cruisers as they 
appeared out of the mist. The ships of the 
second battle squadron were in action with 
vessels of the Kaiser. and Kénig classes be- 
tween 6:30 and 7:20, and fired also at a 
battle cruiser which had dropped back, ap- 
parently severely damaged. The first battle 
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squadron received more of the return fire 
than the remainder of the main fleet. The 
Colossus was hit, but not seriously damaged, 
and other ships were straddled with fair fre- 
quency by the German salvos. 


Admiral Jellicoe makes special men- 
tion of the Marlborough of the third 
battle squadron, stating that at 6:17 she 
fired seven salvos at a German battleship 
of the Kaiser class, then engaged a 
cruiser and again a battleship. At 6:54 
she was hit by a torpedo and took up a 
considerable list to starboard, but at 7:03 
reopened on a cruiser, and at 7:12 fired 
fourteen rapid salvos at a battleship of 
the Kdnig class, hitting her frequently 
until she turned out of line. These details 
in the case of the Marlborough permit 
some rather interesting speculations. It 
seems that this ship alone fired approxi- 
mately between 200 and 250 13.5-inch 
shells, each one weighing about 1,243 
pounds, aggregating in the neighborhood 
of 140 tons of high explosive steel shell, 
at the effective battle range of 12,000 
yards in the beginning and closing to9,000 
yards during the course of the action. 
If this is at all indicative of the fighting 
done by the other battleships of the main 
body it is apparent that a considerable 
weight of metal was let loose. In the 
first and second phases it is estimated 
that each of the ships under Vice Ad- 
miral Beatty and Rear Admiral Thomas 
fired four or five times this amount 
(about 600 tons each) and the Germans 
quite as much, if not more. 

After the injury to the Marlborough 
Vice Admiral Burney transferred his 
flag to the Revenge. 

It appears that the British battle 
cruisers after the loss of the Invincible 
were out of action for about half an hour. 
At about 6:50 the two remaining ships 
of Admiral Hood’s squadron were ordered 
to prolong Admiral Beatty’s line astern, 
and, having lost sight of the enemy, the 
battle cruiser squadrons reduced speed 
to 18 knots. Course was gradually 
changed to south and then to southwest 
in an effort to regain touch with the 
enemy. At 7:14 two German battle cruis- 
ers and two battleships were sighted at 
about 15,000 yards range, bearing north- 
westerly. At 7:17 Admiral Beatty’s ships 
re-engaged and increased speed to 22 


knots. At 7:32 the British battle cruisers 
had again reduced speed to 18 knots. 
German destroyers advanced, emitting 
clouds of dark gray smoke, under which 
screen the German capital ships turned 
away and were lost sight of at 7:45. 
British light cruisers were ordered to 
sweep westward to regain touch, and at 
8:20 Admiral Beatty ordered a westerly 
course in support. 


Climax of the Fighting 


Soon afterward German battle cruis- 
ers and battleships were heavily engaged 
at 10,000 yards range. Admiral Beatty 
reports that the leading ship was hit re- 
peatedly by the Lion and turned out of 
line eight points, emitting high flames; 
that the Princess Royal set fire to a 
three-funnel battleship, and that the New 
Zealand and Indomitable both engaged 
the third ship, forcing her to haul out of 
line on fire and heeling over. The mist 
at this time shut them from view, but 
the Falmouth reported the German ships 
as last seen at 8:38 steam to the west- 
ward. The British battle cruisers did not 
regain touch, and at 9:24 changed to the 
southerly course set by Admiral Jellicoe 
for the battle fleet. 


During the third phase the conditions 
of mist and failing light favored torpedo 
attack, but few details have as yet been 
reported. The fourth light cruiser squad- 
ron occupied a position in the van until 
7:20 P. M., when they carried out orders 
to attack German destroyers. Again at 
8:18 P. M. this squadron moved out to 
support the eleventh destroyer flotilla in 
a torpedo attack. They came under a 
heavy fire from the enemy battle fleet at 
ranges between 6,500 and 8,000 yards, 
but succeeded in firing torpedoes at Ger- 
man battleships. 

At 6:25 the third light cruiser squad- 
ron attacked the German battle cruisers 
with torpedoes, and the Indomitable re- 
ported that a few minutes later a Ger- 
man battle cruiser of the Derfflinger 
class fell out of line. This may have 
been the Liitzow, as at about this time 
Vice Admiral Hipper, while under a 
heavy fire, transshipped his flag in a 
torpedo boat from the disabled Liitzow 
to the Derfflinger. 
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Losses on Both Sides 

It is thus seen that during the third 
phase, lasting from 6:15 to about 8:30 
P. M., practically the entire British 
Grand Fleet was engaged with practical- 
ly the entire German High Seas Fleet. 
Early in the phase the British armored 
cruiser Defense (tonnage 14,600, carry- 
ing four 9.2-inch guns and 755 men) was 
sunk. At the same time the armored 
cruiser Warrior (tonnage 13,500, carry- 
ing six 9.2-inch guns and 704 men) and 
her sister ship, the Black Prince, were 
disabled. The Warrior was taken in tow 
by the Engadine, but broke away dur- 
ing rough weather in the night, and 
sank after the crew had been taken off. 
The Black Prince came in close contact 
with a German battleship during the 
night and was sunk by gunfire. 

Between 6 and 6:30 the Germans lost 
the light cruiser Wiesbaden. Rear Ad- 
miral Hood’s flagship, the Invincible, 
(tonnage 17,250, carrying eight 12-inch 
guns and 750 men,) was sunk soon after 
engaging. The German battle cruiser 
Liitzow (tonnage 28,000, carrying ten 
12-inch guns and 750 men) was disabled, 
and sank while returning to port. The 
German battleship Pommern (tonnage 
13,040, carrying four 11-inch guns and 
750 men) was probably disabled. during 
the day battle and sunk in the night by 
a torpedo. The German light cruisers 
Frauenlob and Rostock were destroyed 
in the evening fighting, while the light 
cruiser Elbing was abandoned because 
of damage due to collision with another 
German ship. According to official ad- 
mission, each side seems to have lost 
about four destroyers, either during this 
phase or during the night fighting. 

The details of how Admiral Jellicoe 
manoeuvred his ships into action have 
not been disclosed, but the British battle 
fleet probably approached with squad- 
rons or divisions in line or line of bear- 
ing. That is, the ships were in several 
parallel columns on a southerly course, 
with the leading ships in a line approxi- 
mately east and west, at such a distance 
apart as to permit all ships to swing into 
one column, heading either east or west. 
The deployment into a battle line head- 
ing easterly seems to have been skill- 
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fully effected under trying conditions. 
Just what the relative positions of the 
two fleets were during this phase is not 
known, but the British seem to have had 
a tactical advantage in turning the Ger- 
man van. The conditions of poor visi- 
bility, however, did not permit them to 
get full benefit of it, although they had 
the German ships backed by the twilight 
sky, an important advantage, which 
must have increased as darkness ap- 
proached. 


Some criticism has been made of Ad- 
miral Jellicoe for not pressing the retir- 
ing enemy ships more closely, but it is 
to be remembered that retiring ships are 
in a favorable position for using mines 
and torpedoes. Moreover, the mist and 
the direction of the wind were helpful to 
the destroyers in making a good smoke 
screen for the Germans. 


The Fourth Phase 


Torpedo Attacks and Fighting During the Night 
of May 3! to June | 

Admiral Jellicoe reports that after the 
arrival of the Grand Fleet the tactics of 
the Germans were generally to avoid 
further action, in which they were fa- 
vored by conditions of visibility. 

At this stage of the action, shortly 
after 8:40, Admiral Jellicoe quotes Vice 
Admiral Beatty as follows: 


In view of the gathering darkness, and 
the fact that our strategical position was 
such as to make it appear certain that we 
should locate the enemy at daylight under 
most favorable circumstances, I did not 
consider it desirable or proper to close the 
enemy battle fleet during the dark hours. 


Admiral Jellicoe then reports: 


At 9 P. M. the enemy was entirely out 
of sight, and the threat of torpedo boat 
destroyer attacks during the rapidly ap- 
proaching darkness made it necessary for 
me to dispose of the fleet for the night, with 
a view to its safety from such attacks, while 
providing for a renewal of action at day- 
light. I accordingly manoeuvred to remain 
between the enemy and his bases, placing 
our flotillas in a position in which they 
would afford protection to the fleet from de- 
stroyer attack and at the same time be 
favorably situated for attacking the enemy’s 
heavy ships. 

The British fleet, after making dis- 
positions to guard against night tor- 
pedo attacks, steamed at moderate 
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speed on southerly courses. .During the 
night the British heavy ships were not 
engaged, but Admiral Jellicoe reports 
that the British Fourth, Eleventh, 
Twelfth, and Thirteenth Flotillas deliv- 
ered a series of successful torpedo at- 
tacks. 

Apart from the proceedings of the 
flotillas, the second light-cruiser squad- 
ron, stationed in the rear of the battle 
fleet, was in close action for about fif- 
teen minutes at 10:20 P. M. with a Ger- 
man squadron, comprising one cruiser 
and four light cruisers. In this action 
the Southampton and the Dublin suf- 
fered rather heavy casualties, although 
their steaming and fighting qualities 
were not seriously impaired. 

This night fighting comprises an in- 
teresting and perhaps an _ important 
phase of the battle, but too little is 
known about it at this time to permit 
profitable discussion. During both the 
day and night conditions were favorable 
for the use of torpedoes. Destroyer at- 
tacks seem to have been numerous, per- 
sistent, and daring. It may be assumed 
that a great many torpedoes were fired, 
but the resulting damage does not appear 
to have been very extensive. 

The German fleet after nightfall prob- 
ably steered a southwesterly course at 
somewhat reduced speed because of dam- 
aged ships. It should be kept in mind 
that the fleet speed of the British was 
20 knots. The fleet speed of the Ger- 
mans was 17 knots, as their dreadnoughts 
had been eked out with predreadnought 
battleships of less speed. 

Of course, to deceive the enemy, Ad- 
miral Scheer may have set a different 
course, such as toward the nearest land 
to the eastward; but it seems more rea- 
sonable that he tried to ease around the 
British fleet in the general direction of 
his Heligoland base. 

Early on the morning of June 1 (3 A. 
M.) Admiral Jellicoe’s battle fleet was to 
the westward of Horn Reef, some ninety 
miles from the battlefield, as shown on 
the chart. The British fleet then turned 
to the northward and retraced its course. 

Visibility was three to four miles. Ad- 
miral Jellicoe reports that the British 
fleet remained in the proximity of the 


battlefield and near the line of approach 
to German ports until 11 A. M., June 1; 
that the position of the British fleet must 
have been known to the enemy, because at 
4 A. M. the fleet engaged for about five 
minutes a Zeppelin which had ample op- 
portunity to note and subsequently to re- 
port the position and course of the British 
fleet; that the waters from the latitude of 
Horn Reef to the scene of the action were 
thoroughly searched, but no enemy ships 
sighted; and that at 1:15 P. M., it being 
evident that the German fleet had suc- 
ceeded in returning to port, course was 
shaped for British bases, which were 
reached without further incident. By 
9:30 P. M. of the next day, June 2, the 
fleet having fueled and replenished with 
ammunition, was reported ready for fur- 
ther action. 


Results of the Battle 


The conduct of the British fleet on the 
morning of June 1, retracing its tracks 
to the northward over the battle area— 
apparently searching the least likely 
places to find enemy ships—raises a lot 
of perplexing questions. On the chart, 
Page 88, it is evident that, if the Ger- 
man fleet was trying to ease around the 
British fleet from the westward toward 
its bases, it must have been in the shaded 
area, whether using fleet speed of 17 
knots for five hours, or more likely, say, 
12 knots for that time. If, as suggested 
above, Admiral Scheer had taken an east: 
erly course, with perhaps the Skagerrack 
in mind in case of emergency, the Ger- 
man fleet must have been to the eastward 
of the course taken by the British fleet in 
the night—which would seem the one 
lane where the German fleet could not be 
located. 

With the Grand Fleet in position to put 
itself between the German High Seas 
Fleet and its bases, why was there no de- 
cisive engagement? The fleets could 
not have been very far apart. Consider- 
ing that the June nights between evening 
and morning twilight are only five hours 
long in these latitudes, and also consid- 
ering the numerous scouts, both German 
and British, it looks as though they 
should have been pretty well informed of 
each other’s whereabouts. But before 
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criticising Admiral Jellicoe for not seek- 
ing an engagement in the vicinity of 
Heligoland it might be well to reflect 
upon the conditions confronting him on 
that morning: Visibility only three to 
four miles; close to enemy bases and 
comparatively far from home bases; a 
fleet somewhat knocked about after the 
previous day’s fighting, and no doubt a 
number of the ships short of both fuel 
and ammunition; destroyers and light 
cruisers scattered, many more or less 
damaged, and perhaps the majority with 
torpedoes expended; an enemy skilled in 
the use of submarines and mines. 

Because of these conditions, and since 
the success of the allied cause and: the 
safety of the British Empire depend 
upon the Grand Fleet, there appear to 
be few grounds for questioning Admiral 
Jellicoe’s wisdom in safeguarding his 
ships against the submarine and mine 
traps laid for them in the vicinity of 
Heligoland Bight. It is significant that 
the British Admiralty Staff, which com- 
prises those who know most and care 
most about the conduct of the fleet, ap- 
pears to be well satisfied with the way 
the ships were handled. 

It is hard for persons unused to the 
sea to visualize the conditions and cir- 
cumstances attending this engagement. 
Even seagoing men of excellent balance 
are liable, when transplanted tempora- 
rily to the tranquillity of a war college, 
to be somewhat influenced by en- 
vironment, and, while in enthusiastic 
search of illustration for pet theories, 
they may overlook or fail to give due 
weight to modifying factors which can- 
not be simulated on the game board. 
Students of tactics on shore make their 
decisions after study and discussion in 
the comfortable quiet of a well-lighted 
room, and then use T square and ruler 
to move their miniature ships on a mo- 
tionless wooden ocean. The fighters of 
the Jutland battle faced quite a dif- 
ferent proposition. Decisions had to be 
made quickly, accurately transmitted by 
signal, and promptly carried out on a 
sea darkened by mist, smoke, and ap- 
proaching night. All this had to be 
done, moreover, in the midst of battle, 
under the strain of apprehension, in the 
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uncertainties of meagre and conflicting 
information. 


Which side won and which side suf- 
fered the more damage—these are and 
for some time probably will continue to 
be debatable questions. Great Britain 
and Germany both claim a victory, and 
one’s point of view seems to determine 
which of these two opinions is accepted. 
Very likely history will judge the battle 
indecisive. As to the damage inflicted, 


‘present official British and German ad- 


missions show that Great Britain lost 
a greater tonnage in ships actually sunk, 
but this is by no means conclusive evi- 
dence that the British fleet suffered 
greater punishment than did the Ger- 
man fleet. A careful study of the re- 
ports of the battle as well as sidelights, 
such as the official veil of secrecy en- 
shrouding the German fleet and the fact 
that an honorary degree has been con- 
ferred upon the Chief Constructor of the 
German Navy because of the structural 
merits of German warships, especially 
with regard to their non-sinkability aft- 
er injury, all indicate that many British 
shells and torpedoes found their mark. 
The chief losses, moreover, occurred in 
the battle cruiser squadrons. The bat- 
tleship line, the backbone of British sea 
power, was not shorn of a single unit. 


As regards general results, the mili- 
tary situation does not seem to have 
been much changed. British sea power 
is still supreme and exerting its inex- 
orable pressure; the German High Seas 
Fleet is still a fleet in being and a men- 
ace to its enemies. 


The following is the British statement 
of losses: 


BATTLE CRUISERS 
Ton- Armor Main 


nage. Belt. Battery. Sp’d.Men.C’p’d 
Queen Mary.27,000 Qin. 813.5-in. 28 1,000 '13 
Indef’gable .18,750 Sin. 8 12-in. 26 899 ‘11 
Invincible ...17,250 Tin. 8 12-in. 26 750 ’08 

ARMORED CRUISERS 
Defense ....14,600 6in. 4 9.2-in. 23 755 °08 
BIV’k Prince..13,550 6in. 6 9.2-in. 20.5 TOL ’°06 
Warrior ....13,590 Gin. 69.2-in. 22.9 704 '08 

DESTROYERS 

Wineeare sci BO sicds  cccwcneee 31 160 '14 
Turbulent desea. 600d  daudedeus ee eee ee 
Wretne cece, GER Sicca’ suecasees 29.50 100 °12 
Sp’w Hawk.. 950 ..... 3 4-in. 31.32 100 °12 
Ardent «ccc GOO secaus 3 4-in. 31.32 100 °12 
PRO. ccaud Geen . Kates) ‘Swecnsces oe eas 
INOSOP ccccce coces cesses soscccess 


SHAE. cicéaca GOO cece 3 4-in. 31.32 100 12 
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The German losses reported by the 
German Admiralty are: 
BATTLESHIP 


Ton- Arma- Date 
nage. ment. Sp'd. Completion. 
Pommern ....13,040 411-in. 19 1907 


14 6.7-in. 


BATTLE CRUISER 
Lutzow .....28,000 8 12-in. 27 1915 
12 6-in. 
LIGHT CRUISERS 
Rostock ...... 4,820 12 4.1-in. 27.3 1914 
Frauenlob ... 2,656 10 4.1-in. 21.5 1903 


HE Telegraaf of Amsterdam has 
published a statement made by a 
deserter from the German Navy, 

a seaman of the first class who had been 
six years in the navy and received the 
Iron Cross after the Jutland battle. He 
stated that in the Jutland battle he was 
aboard the Liitzow, which was sunk. 
Over 1,000 were saved of her crew, which 
totaled 1,600. He was taken aboard a 
destroyer, which was sunk five minutes 
later. The fcllowing remarkable details 
of the sinking of the Liitzow formed part 
of his narrative: 

It was 8 o’clock in the evening. We were 
first hit by a torpedo behind the foremast be- 
low the water line. The torpedo penetrated 
the walls and exploded within the ship, kill- 
ing and wounding a great number of men 
and destroying the food store. The water- 
tight compartment before the engine room 
held good, and everything was done to sup- 
port the bulkhead, with the object of pre- 
serving the ship. Gradually, however, her 
condition became hopeless. The staff left 
the vessel about 10 P. M., the crew remaining 
on duty. After the staff had been transferred 
to a torpedo boat the Liitzow received an- 
other hit, which destroyed the wireless room 
beneath the bridge. Every one within was 
killed. Afterward the ship received four 
severe hits from fifteen-inch shells. She was 
now proceeding at only three miles an hour. 

At 3 o’clock in the morning the vessel ap- 
peared to be lost, and we were ordered to 
leave the ship. Four torpedo boats received 
1,008 men surviving out of 1,600. Three hun- 
dred wounded remained on board, whom it 
was impossible to remove. Our torpedo boat 
was not 100 yards from the Liitzow when it 





A German Story of the 


NEW LIGHT CRUISERS 


PE. steed Saeae- ~cedebans 
WIORDOGOR,. c6: vé00% endone ° 
DESTROYERS 
PAGO ccvissan aees. , S¥bveaien oe e 
TOTAL TONNAGE LOST 
PRUIEK: Waves ced dst caeendconaniets entacenuenaas 117,150 


ORME: scviawnieannnd inde ronivcccbababeend asl wus 


EEE SA acs c oad ewe bea eo Mew ku Pla morne® we 6,105 
COU nkssnncaccdaxe Ces eccesooceene esa n diners 2,414 


[The fifth article of this series will 
appear in May.] 


Sinking of the Liitzow 


was attacked by five English destroyers and 
two small cruisers. Our vessel was tor- 
pedoed and quickly = sank. Three other 
German torpedo boats thereupon took us over. 
Some time afterward the torpedo boat I was 
on was hit near the engine room. An order 
then arrived to retire from further operations 
by developing smoke. <A heavy screen of 
smoke hid us and the Liitzow from the 
English. That was our salvation. 

To save her from falling into English hands 
we were ordered to sink the Liitzow with 300 
of her own wounded on board. This order 
was executed. One of our torpedo boats tor- 
pedoed this great German ship, which quickly 
sank, carrying with it our 800 wounded into 
the depths. The English then left us in 
peace, and proceeded in the direction where 
the Liitzow had sunk. Apparently they had 
not seen through the screen of smoke that the 
Liitzow had sunk. While they were vainly 
seeking the ship we escaped and steamed 
at full power southward for thirteen hours. 
We were then taken over by the small cruiser 
Regensburg, in which we steamed for five 
hours more before our return at midnight to 
Wilhelmshaven. 

It is remarkable that all our ships hit in 
the Jutland battle were hit in the forepart. 
Many ships were severely damaged while 
proceeding homeward. All the badly dam- 
aged vessels have been repaired, and new 
ships are serving, or are shortly to serve, in 
the fleet. Among the new ships are the 
Baden, Bayern, and Hindenburg. Shortly 
also there will be a new Emden, while q] new 
Karlsruhe is already in active service. An 
Ersatz Bliicher is on the stocks in Danzig 
Dockyard. The Derfflinger, which was seri- 
ously damaged in the Jutland battle, is again 
in service. The dockyards are now exclu- 
sively constructing submarines and large 
cruisers, because the greatest losses have 
been suffered in these types. 
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ely Woman, Still Faithful to the Martyr City, Only 
Emphasizes the Emptiness of the Once Busy Streets 


(Photo Central News Service) 








A Mine Laying Vessel Sowing Its Deadly Freight Under 
Full Headway. The Mines Are Dropped at 
Carefully Charted Points 


(Photo Central News Service) 


















Comparative Strength of Navies Today 


By Thomas G. Frothingham 


Member of Military Historical Society of Mas- 
sachusetts and of the United States Naval Institute 


I1.—The United States Navy and Others 





te ener 


Armament: two 15-inch, two 11-inch, 


ROANOKE, 
Seagoing Turret Vessel 


1863 


two 150-pdr. rifled guns. Armor: 114-in. 


wrought-iron deck in two layers of % in. each, and side armor, 4% in. at top, 3% in. 
at bottom; wrought-iron plates 4 ft. below and 6 ft. above waterline. 


S was explained in Part I. of this 
A the United States Navy 
fell back in tonnage from second 
to third place in the period of 
foreign naval increase, from 1906 to 
1911. Through all these years our navy 
was restricted to the two-battleships-a- 
year program. 

Fortunately, as has been shown when 
making comparisons with the British and 
German navies, tonnage does not tell the 
whole story. The United States Navy 
has been the leader in the development 
of the “ all-big-gun ” battleship of today, 
called the “ dreadnought.” From the first 
single-turret ship, the Monitor, to the 
two-turret monitors, then to the U. S. S. 
Roanoke—these were the three great 
strides in such ships designed by the 
United States Navy in the epoch-making 
times of the civil war, which led to the 
plan of big guns in turrets aligned over 
the keel. 

With the present article are shown 
plans of the U. S. S. Roanoke and U. S. 





S. Michigan. The design of this last ship 
has been imitated by all the navies in 
their dreadnoughts. The design of her 
parent ship, the Roanoke, will be of in- 
terest because some of the foreign navies 
have reverted to the plan of the Roanoke, 
as will be seen later. 

In the recognized first essentials of 
sea power the strength of the United 
States Navy is given as follows: 


UNITED STATES NAVY—BUILT AND 
BUILDING 

POPGRGHOUGIES icc dick cecccesscandeeeeses 17 

Predreadnought battleships............... 21 


The United States Navy has no battle 
cruisers. 

As the object of this article is to give 
the strength of the navies at correspond- 
ing stages of their building programs, 
two of the dreadnoughts should be 
omitted from this list, the Tennessee and 
California, as their percentage completed 
is small. The three ships of the class of 
the Mississippi, recently launched, should 
be included on this basis, as these three 
ships might be hurried to completion, in 
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U. S. S. MICHIGAN, 1906 


Armament: eight 12-in. 45 cal. B. L. 


R., twenty-two 38-in. 50 cal. R. F., four 


3-pdr. saluting. Armor belt: 10 in., 11 in., 12 in., at top; & in.. 9 in. 10 in., at 


bottom. Casemate: 8 in. at top; 10 in. at 


bottom. Side plating forward and aft, 


1%-in. nickel steel. Protective deck forward, 114-in., after, 3-in. nickel steel.* 


*By courtesy of U. S. Naval Institute 


Proceedings. 





U. S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 
Length, 600 feet. Beam, 97 feet. Mean draught, 28 5-6 feet. 


Ahead: 6—14 in. Broadside: 
view of the indicated non-completion of 
the building programs of the British and 
German Navies. A look at the chart on 
Page 90 showing battle formation in 
Lieutenant Gill’s article, will confirm 
what was said about this in Part I. of 
this article. The dates of the ships are 
conclusive. 

Consequently, the dreadnoughts in the 
corresponding program of the United 
States Navy should be fifteen. 


The Battle Fleet 


Above is given the plan of U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania. As will be seen, this ship 


12—14 in. Astern: 6—14 in. 


is the developed design of the Michigan, 
with three guns in each turret instead of 
two. It is probably safe to say that this 
ship and her sister ship, the Arizona, are 
the most powerful battleships in the 
world. The nearest approach would be 
the Japanese battleships of the Fu-So 
class. The Japanese ships, while closely 
imitating ours in armament, followed 
our earlier design of the Arkansas, also 
shown, in which the twelve guns are 
carried in six turrets instead of four. 


This arrangement of turrets in the 
Japanese battleships has made necessary 


sd 


a longer hull and armor spread over 
more turrets—a less powerful fort with 
less available guns. 

The recent building program of our 
first-line dreadnought battleships is 
given below: 


Comp’d Displace- Speed 
in— Name. ment. Armament. Knots. 
1912..Arkansas ... 26,000)2..... § 21.05 
1912..Wyoming ... 26,000 ¢ 12 12-in.... } 91/99 
FOS: FOROE, dc cccns 27,000° 10 14-in.... 21.0 
1914..New York.... 27,000. 10 14-in.... 21.0 


Ilo... Nevada. ..... 27,500 § 20.5 
1915..Oklahoma ... 27,500 10 14-in.... 20.05 
1916..Pennsylvania. 31,40 ~ 4 sa 
1916.. Arizona ..... 31,400(12 14-in.... 21.05 
FOGG ovis sa 5S. 000) 
Mississippi .. 32,000112 14-in.... 21.0 
New Mexico.. 32,000) 





COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF NAVIES TODAY 








Battle Cruisers. 
No. 
i. ... $5,000 35 10 14-in. 
J 
’ 

OS 
Scout Cruisers. 


1 welche 


Characteristics not determined 





INO. “4h dcdncusevetenguas eeaseeeres Seattle 

| 

OP? «sap 7,100 35 

7 

&8 

9 

at ... Characteristics not determined 
J2 | 
13 J 


From the foregoing table it will be 
seen that a great increase of the United 





' 
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vu. S. S. ARKANSAS 


Length, 554 feet. Beam, 93% 
Ahead: 4—12 in. 


In addition to the dreadnought. battle- 
ships of the first line, it should be under- 
stood that our predreadnought battle- 
ships are better than those of other 
navies. Our consistent policy of making 
the gun the main thing has given many 
of these second-line battleships a clear 
title to be factors in a battle of modern 
fleets. 


UNITED STATES VESSELS BUILDING 
AND AUTHORIZED 


Name, Displace- Main Where 
Battleships. ment.Sp’d.battery. building. 


Tennessee - $2,500 21 12 14-in. New York 
California . 32,300 21 1214-in. Mare Island 


Colorado... Camden 
Maryland...|a9 9 : N’port News 
Wanton [$2.00 21 8 16-in. Camden 
W. Virginia N’port News 
No. 49 

50 

= 

= ... Characteristics not determined 
53 


o+ 





Broadside: 


feet. Mean draught, 2814 feet. 
12—12 in. Astern: 4—12 in. 


States Navy has been authorized. As 
his is for future years it has nothing 
to do with this article. But the program 
is here given because some of its fea- 
tures point out the real weakness of our 
navy—our weakness in auxiliaries of the 
battle fleet. 


Auxiliaries of Battle Fleet 

Our lack of battle cruisers does not 
now seem the fatal defect so often pro- 
claimed in the first months of the war. 
Battle cruisers are not now considered 
equal to the task of standing up against 
battleships. The development of the 
submarine has lessened the raiding value 
of the battle cruiser, which was thought 
destined to be the knight errant of the 
seas. In consequence, the tactical use of 
battle cruisers, by such a navy as the 

















German or Japanese, against a navy 
without battle cruisers, seems restricted 
to the use of these ships as scout cruisers 
and screen. 

Undoubtedly they would give great 
troubie to such a fleet as ours, but their 
limitations are now realized. As will 
be seen from the above table, unless 
there is some change, we are to build 
six battle cruisers in our three-year pro- 
gram. It is possible that we may be the 
last to build them. 


The authorization of ten scout cruis- 
ers draws attention to the real weakness 
and greatest need of our navy. We have 
absolutely no scouts in the modern sense 
of the word—and from the great sums 
given by Congress to the navy a large 
number of these ships should be built as 
soon as possible. 


In destroyers also we are below the 
needs of our fleet. We have sixty-three 
built and building. The tactics of the 
battle of Jutland and the development of 
the torpedo and submarine indicate an 
increased value for these craft. A great 
number should be built as soon as pos- 
sible. Many are authorized in the future 
program—and these should be rushed to 
completion. 

Fortunately, without any guiding wis- 
dom of our own, the war has given our 
country great elements of preparedness. 
Where there were practically no high 
explosives available, we now have a great 
stock on hand. Many kinds of munitions 
of war are available for seizure in our 
emergency. 


The same conditions have developed an 
efficient type of submarine that has been 
built—and can be built—in great num- 
bers in an unprecedentedly short time. 
This is fortunate for our nation, as in 
our problem of defense submarines will 
be of great value. Our coasts are long, 
and the danger of raids by battle cruisers 
was very real before the war developed 
the submarine. Now only specially built 
monitors dare to stay near a coast long 
enough to attempt a serious bombard- 
ment. 

Aircraft are now given a vogue, in 
spite of the fact that in the war very 
small tactical results have resulted from 
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the great sums expended on them. Out- 
side of the limitations imposed on their 
use by the weather, the development of 
anti-aircraft guns compels them to fly at 
such great heights that their usefulness 
is diminished. It is obvious that we 
should have some of these craft of a 
reliable type—but there should not be a 
great deal of money and energy diverted 
to aircraft. Their usefulness at sea is 
greatly diminished, because they are un- 
able to navigate. Out of sight of land, or 
out of sight of the mother ship, they 
are lost. 


Armament 


The details of the principal guns of 
the United States Navy were given in 
Part I. of this article. The twelve dread- 
noughts completed of the battle fleet 
carry sixty-four 12-inch guns and sixty- 
four 14-inch guns. The three ships of 
the Mississippi class will add thirty-six 
14-inch guns to this total. 

In addition to these, the two ships of 
the Michigan class, which are more pow- 
erful than many foreign dreadnoughts, 
carry sixteen 12-inch guns. Of the other 
predreadnought battleships six carry 
twenty-four 45-calibre 12-inch guns, and 
eight carry thirty-two 40-calibre 12-inch 
guns, which would make these ships 
factors in any battle of modern fleets. 
This cannot be said to the same extent 
of the predreadnought battleships of the 
other navies. Every gun in this list is 
available for a broadside because all our 
big guns are carried in turrets aligned 
over the keel. 

The shortage of men is too much em- 
phasized in current comment on our navy. 
It should be realized that we have a high- 
ly trained personnel, that even the sec- 
ond-line ships in reserve are in being 
with skeleton crews—and that we have 
unusually intelligent classes to draw 
upon for our war strength. 

Great Britain’s lesson in unprepared- 
ness should be studied by our country. 
On land and sea it was not the lack of 
men that was the trouble. It was the 
lack of weapons for the men. 

On land our energies should be con- 
centrated on providing munitions and 
equipment—on the sea to provide ma- 
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FRENCH DREADNOUGHT NORMANDIE 


Length, 574 feet. Beam, 92 feet. Maximum draught, 28% feet. 


Ahead: 4—13.4 in, Broadside: 


terial is still more urgent. Great as is 
the need of more trained men for our 
navy, our need of scouts is outstanding; 
and with every resource of American in- 
genuity we should hasten the building of 
a fleet of scout cruisers. 


The French Navy 


The French Navy was for many years 
second only to the British Navy, but in 
the abnormal increase from 1906 to 
1911 there was no effort made to keep 
pace with Great Britain and Germany— 
and this was probably wise from the 
peculiar situation of France. The 
strength of the French Navy in the main 
accepted essentials is as follows: 
FRENCH NAVY—BUILT AND BUILDING 
Dreadnoughts RENE Waa dielcae we wele wes 
Predreadnought battleships............... 

The French Navy has no _ battle 
cruisers. 


9 


—_ 


“ 
> 
‘ 


—_ 


The known recent building program is 
as follows: ? 


Comp’d Displace- Speed 
in— Name. ment. Armament. Knots. 
1915..Bretagne .....23,172} 
1915..Loraine ......23,172 $10 13.4-inch.. 20.0 
1915..Provence ..... 23,172 | 
1916..Normandie ...24,828} 
1916..Languedoc ...24,828| 
TOIG. .PIANGFO . os 20 24,828 $12 13.4-inch.. 21.5 
1916..Gascogne .....24,828] 
SUL. «BOAR 6ciecscc 24,828 } 


As will be seen from the plans of the 
Normandie given above, the French have 


12—13.4 in. Astern: 4—13.4 in 


reverted to the plan of U. S. S. Roanoke, 
with three turrets aligned over the keel— 
but with four guns in each turret. No 
other navy has adopted this arrangement 
of guns. 

The French have always designed and 











FRENCH NAVAL GUN IN USE ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT 
(@ Underwood € Underwood.) 











built good battleships—and French ships 
have been of great use in the Mediter- 
ranean and elsewhere. But with the fear- 
ful drain of all the resources of France 
necessary to maintain her battle front, it 
is safe to say that not only has there 
been no completion of her naval building 
program, but that many of her ships are 
not now in active commission. 

It is now known that equality in heavy 
artillery on the western front was only 
established by use of the French naval 
guns—many of them actually taken from 
French warships. Probably the French 
Navy was also drawn upon for men in 
this great emergency. Consequently the 
French Navy should be considered as a 
power in aheyance—not in proportion to 
its building program. 

In auxiliaries of the battle fleet France 
is well equipped. Her submarines in par- 
ticular are known to be very good, 
although, as has been the case with the 
British Navy, there has not been much 
chance to use them. 


The Japanese Navy 
The strength of the Japanese Navy in 
the first essentials in the known building 
program is as follows: 
JAPANESE NAVY—BUILT AND BUILD- 


ING 
DISORD OUBAER. os dsc nee ceaciacces ste aeiriieemee 6 
Predreadnought battleships............... 13 
RRO. CPMIBON OK ik os den eka NaabaseeeernGgasnee 


The recent building program, so far as 
known, is as follows: 
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DREADNOUGHTS 


Comp’d Displace- Speed 
in— Name. ment. Armament. Knots. 
1912..Kawachi . . 20,800) 49 9.3 907 
1912. ‘Settsu......._ 20,800 § 17 22-inch.... 20.5 
ES aC. aa) 

1916..Yamashiro ... 30,600149 q4_ine 99 
eee S0,600f0> Se enen.... 38.0 
ROL SRAIOD. 46000 30,600 J 

BATTLE CRUISERS 

1918..Kongo ....... 27,500 o44 :.. J 28.0 
1914. -Hiyei .//...// 27;5005 8 24-inch.... (97.0 
1914..Kirishima ... 27,500). eed § 28.0 
1915..Haruna ..... 27,5005 8 14-inch.... (28.0 


The first two dreadnoughts have the 
ineffective arrangement of the turrets of 
the German Helgoland class, (Part LI, 
Figure 2.) The four dreadnoughts of 
the Fu-So class are formidable battle- 
ships, but, as explained above, they have 
followed the design of the Arkansas, and 
are probably not as powerful as the bat- 
tleships of the Pennsylvania design. 

The Japanese predreadnought battle- 
ships are not as good as those of the 
United States Navy. 


As a matter of course Japan, like the 
other nations at war, has given out no 
naval information since she _ entered 
the war. Undoubtedly there has been a 
great increase of the Japanese building 
program, but it is not probable that any 
new capital ships are ready for service. 


The Battle Cruisers 


As in the case of the British Navy, it 
will be noted that the Japanese naval 
program did not include battle cruisers 
for completion later than 1915. Whether 





























JAPANESE DREADNOUGHT FU-SO 


Length, 
Broadside: 


Ahead: 4—14 in 





673 feet. 
12—14 in, 


Astern: 4—14 in. 
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JAPANESE BATTLE 
Length, 704 feet. Beam, 92 feet. 
Ahead: 4—14 in. Broadside: 


or not other ships of thfs class have been 
recently laid down is not known. 

The four battle cruisers in the Japan- 
ese building program probably make up 
the most powerful squadron of their class 
afloat today, but it is also possible that 
the Japanese regret building these ships 
instead of battleships. Their fine arma- 
ment is carried on hulls that cannot be 
trusted to resist a serious combat with 
battleships. Their tactical use would 
greatly embarrass such a battle fleet as 
our own, but they cannot any longer be 
considered a menace. 

In all the auxiliaries of the battle fleet 
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CRUISER KONGO 
Maximum draught, 29% feet. 
S—-14 in. Astern: 4—14 in. 


it may be assumed that the progressive 
Japanese are well equipped. In guns they 
have closely followed us—and it is prob- 
able that they are going to larger cali- 
bres, as is the United States Navy. 


The Russian Navy 


In the matter of sea power Russia has 
been at a disadvantage through being 
obliged to maintain two separate navies 
—the Baltic fleet and the Black Sea fleet. 
This unusual condition has come from 
closing the Dardanelles to Russian war- 
ships. Their strength in first essentials 
is as follows: 


RUSSIAN DREADNOUGHT GANGOOT 


Length, 590% feet. Beam, 85% 
38—12 in. Broadside: 


Ahead: 








feet. Mean draught, 27% feet. 
12—12 in. 


Astern: 3—12 in. 
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RUSSIAN BATTLE CRUISER BORODINO 


Guns: 9—14 in., 20—5.1 in. Torpedo tubes 


Ahead: $3--14 in. Broadside: 


RUSSIAN NAVY—BUILT AND BUILDING 


Dreadnoughts . ererupnn paseie. oe 
Predreadnought battle ships. Bisnsnens pacandins. (ok 
BOEIO .-CYUIBETB s 605s 060.000 (rere enkerneeesn ae 


The known building program of dread- 
noughts is as follows: 


Comp’d Displace- Speed 
in— Name. ment. Armament. Knots. 

1914..Sevastopol .. 23, O26 \ ay 

1914.. Petropavlovsk : 233,026 Lio z 92 
1914. .Poltava .. 23,026 te l2-inch.... 23.0 
1914..Gangoot ..... 23,026 | 


1914..Imp’sa Maria 22 435} 
1915..Imp. Alex. IIL 22,435 $12 12-inch.... 21.0 
1915. .Ekaterina Il.. 22,435 J 

Of these the last three are for the 
Black Sea fleet. It will be observed that 
the Russian dreadnoughts are turret 
ships of the Roanoke design, with four 
turrets instead of three—and three guns 
in each turret. 






9—14 in. Astern: 3—14 in. 


The program is as follows: 
RUSSIAN BATTLE CRUISERS 


Comp’d Displace- Speed 
in— Name ment. Armament. Knots. 
1916..Navarin ..... orl 

1916..Borodino .... 32,000l45 Bi ar 
1916. Ismail ....... ! 32'000 (22 14-inch.... 25.0 


1916. .Kinburn. .. 32,000 } 

In these Sennen battle cruisers we 
find again the design of the Roanoke, 
with three guns in each turret instead of 
two. 

Knowing the pressure that the war has 
brought upon Russia, it seems impossible 
that this building program of dread- 
noughts and battle cruisers has been 
completed in any degree that would make 
the Russian Navy a factor in the balance 
of sea power at this time. 
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ITALIAN DREADNOUGHT GIULIO CESARE 


Length, 575% feet. Beam, 91% 
Broadside: 


Ahead: 5—12 in, 








feet. Mean draught, 27% feet. 
13—12 in. Astern: 5—12 in. 
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Russia, however, is well uiiiinel with 
destroyers, having an unusual number of 
these craft for a navy of its size. 


The Italian Navy 


The corresponding strength of the 
Italian Navy is as follows: 


ITALIAN NAVY—BUILT AND BUILDING 
DPEGGHOUGDUS ©. vids sc cceve.ces weegdodweduamed. 
Predreadnought battleshive. . nwnacawahew tens 


The Italian Navy has no battle 
cruisers. The latest construction in the 
known building program is as follows: 


Comp’d Displace- Speed 
in— Name. ment. Armament. Knots. 
1913..Giulio Cesare 22,022 1312-inch.... 22.5 
1914..C’ti di Cavour 22,022 13 12-inch.... 22.5 
1915. .Andrea Doria. 22, 564 l yo 49 99 5 
1915..Duilio ....... 2225645 18 12-inch.... 22.5 
1917..Carraciolo .. ppd 

1917. .Mar’o-Collona 30,000 j or 
1917. .C’ro-Colombo. 30,000 (2 15-inch..... 25.0 


1917..F’co-Morosini. 30,000 } 

The Italian naval constructors have 
been very skillful—and the above is an 
advanced program calculated to make 
Italy, if not a great naval power, a 
valuable ally to any naval power. The 
turret plan shown above should be 
noted, as it provides an ingenious way 
of mounting thirteen heavy guns—and 
it is unique among the navies. of the 
world. 

But, again in the case of Italy, it must 
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be realized that the country has probably 
been too much occupied in other fields to 
carry out this ambitious naval program. 


The Hungarian Navy 


Austria-Hungary’s known strength in 
first essentials of sea power is given as 
follows: 

PWCGGMOUGIES 600... cccvcuededadetcuseuceee a 
Predreadnought battleships.....c..cc.ceree 6 

The Austro-Hungarian Navy has no 
battle cruisers. The recent known build- 
ing program is as follows: 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN NAVY—BUILT AND 


BUILDING 

Comp’d Displace- Speed 
in— Name. ment. Armament. Knots. 
1912..Viribus Unitis 20,010 | 
1913..Tegetthoff.... 20,010 }12 12-inch.... 21.0 
1914..Prinz Eugen. 20,010} 

1914..Szent Istvan. 20,010 12 12-inch.... 21.0 
(@)...-One ship..... 24,: ve 

¢*)...dOne SHhip:..:. 500 : 
(?)...One a 3° 500 f LO 13.5-inch... 21.0 
(@)...One ship..... 24,500) 


It is improbable that this program has 
been carried through to any degree. It is 
much more likely that with German as- 
sistance Austria-Hungary has been de- 
voting her energies to submarines—and 
has thus become a factor in the war of 
destruction now being waged in the Medi- 
terranean. 


(1) Time due to be completed unknown. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DREADNOUGHT VIRIBUS UNITIS 


Length, 496 feet. Beam, 89% 
Ahead: 6—12 in. Broadside: 





feet. Mean draught, 27 feet. 
12—12 in. Astern: 6—12 in. 








USTRIA-HUNGARY’S new Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Count 
Tarnowski von Tarnow, successor 
to Dr. Dumba, arrived in Wash- 

ington almost simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement of Germany’s new policy of 
sinking all merchant ships without warn- 
ing. Before accepting the credentials of 
Count Tarnowski, the United States Gov- 
ernment decided that it must know the 
attitude of his Government on this vital 
subject. Accordingly on Feb.18 a note was 
dispatched to Vienna asking for a defi- 
nite and full statement as to the stand 
which the Dual Monarchy had assumed 
regarding submarine warfare, and in- 
quiring whether the assurances given to 
the United States at the time of the sink- 
ing of the Ancona and Persia were to be 
regarded as changed or withdrawn. 
Frederic C. Penfield, American Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, handed this memoran- 
dum to Count Czernin, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister, and the status 
of the new Ambassador remained one of 
suspense pending a reply. 


Text of American Note 


The text of the United States Govern- 
ment’s inquiry of Feb. 18, as reported 
through the European press, is as fol- 
lows: 

In Note 4,107 of Dec. 9, 1915, the American 
Government laid down the points of view 
whereby it was guided regarding the activity 
of submarines in naval warfare. These points 
of view were on an earlier occasion clearly 
expressed to the German Government, and 
the United States Government was of the 
opinion that the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment was acquainted therewith. The Austro- 
Hungarian Government replied with Note 
5,785 of Dec. 14, 1915, wherein it declared it 
had neither adequate knowledge of the ex- 
change of ideas which had taken place be- 
tween the United States and Germany nor 
was of the opinion that even complete knowl- 
edge would suffice for judgment in regard to 
the Ancona incident, as the questions arising 
from this incident bore a different character. 

Nevertheless, the Austro-Hungarian For- 
eign Ministry declared, in Note 5,949 of Dec. 
21, 1915: ‘‘ As regards the principle set up 
in the United States Government’s very es- 


Austria-Hungary’s Submarine Note 
Reply to the United States 


teemed note, that enemy private ships, pro- 
vided they do not flee or offer resistance, 
should not be destroyed before the passengers 
are placed in safety, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government is in a position to assent in the 
main to this view.of the Washington Cab- 
inet.’’ 

Further, the Austro-Hungarian Government 
on the occasion of the sinking of the steamer 
Persia in January, 1916, declared that, al- 
though not informed regarding this incident, 
it would be guided by the principles whereto 
it agreed in the Ancona affair, should events 
prove that responsibility falls on Austria- 
Hungary in this matter. 

Simultaneously with the communication 
from the German Government on the 10th 
of January, 1916, the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment declared that every merchant ship 
which for whatever purpose was armed with 
a gun forfeits by this circumstance alone the 
character of a peaceful vessel, and that in 
consideration of these circumstances the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian naval forces had received or- 
ders to treat such vessels aS warships. In 
conformity with this declaration, ships 
whereon were American citizens were sunk 
in the Mediterranean, presumably by Austro- 
Hungarian submarines. Some of these ships, 
for example the English steamer Welsh 
Prince, were torpedoed without warning by a 
submarine under the Austro-Hungarian flag. 
The American Ambassador at Vienna re- 
quested information regarding these cases, 
but thus far has received no reply. 

At the same time as the German declara- 
tion of Jan. 31, 1917, which described certain 
portions of the sea off the coasts of Entente 
countries as exposed to danger from subma- 
rines, the Austro-Hungarian Government 
made known that Austria-Hungary and her 
allies, as from Feb. 1, would prevent with all 
available means shipping within the defined 
barred area. 

From the foregoing it can be concluded 
that the assurance, given on the occasion of 
the Ancona case and renewed on the occasion 
of the discussion of the Persia case, is in all 
material respects the same assurance con- 
tained in the note of the German Govern- 
ment of May 4, which reads: ‘‘ In conformity 
with the general principles of international 
law concerning the holding up, search, and 
destruction of merchant ships, such ships will 
not be sunk either inside or outside that por- 
tion of the sea which has been declared a 
naval war zone without previous warning 
and without taking such means as are avail- 
able for saving human lives, unless such 
ships flee or endeavor to offer resistance,’’ 
and that this assurance is more or less 
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altered by the declaration of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government of Feb. 16 and 
Jan. 31. 

Since the United States Government is in 
doubt regarding the meaning to be attached 
to these declarations, especially the last, it 
desires to be finally and clearly informed of 
the standpoint which the Austro-Hungarian 
Government adopts in these circumstances 
and also whether the assurance given in the 
Ancona and Persia cases is to be regarded as 
changed or withdrawn. 


Text of Austrian Note 


The reply of Emperor Charles’s Gov- 
ernment to the foregoing memorandum 
was handed to Ambassador Penfield on 
March 6. It took the unsatisfactory po- 
sition that neutrals at sea would enter 
the barred zone at their own risk, and 
that only neutrals on neutral ships had 
any right to freedom of the seas. At 
the same time the Austro-Hungarian 
Government asserted that it ‘adhered 
strictly to the assurances given at the 
time of the Ancona incident, though it 
had declared in the second Ancona note: 
“The Imperial and Royal Government 
can substantially concur in the principle 
that private ships, in so far as they do 
not flee or offer resistance, may not be de- 
stroyed before the persons on board have 
been brought into safety.” 


The full text of the Austro-Hungarian 


reply to the United States is as follows: 

From the memorandum of Feb. 18 of the 
American Ambassador, the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister has concluded that the 
Washington Cabinet, in view of statements 
made on Feb. 10 of last year and on Jan. 31, 
1917, by the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
is now in doubt regarding the attitude which 
Austria-Hungary will henceforth observe re- 
garding the submarine war and as to whether 
the assurances given by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to the Washington Cabinet, in 
the course of negotiations about the Ancona 
and Persia papers, have not been nullified by 
the aforementioned statement. The Austro- 
Hungarian Government is ready to make a 
clear and definite statement so that these 
doubts may be solved. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government may be 
allowed first of all to discuss briefly the 
methods employed by the Entente Powers in 
waging submarine war, because they are the 
starting point for the intensified submarine 
war begun by Austria-Hungary and her allies 
and also throw a bright light upon the atti- 
tude which the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment has taken hitherto in regard to the 
questions which have arisen. 

When Great Britain joined the war against 
the Central Powers only a few years had 
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elapsed since that memorable time when she, 
in union with other States, began to lay 
the foundation at The Hague for modern 
naval war law. Soon afterward the British 
Government had assembled in Holland repre- 
sentatives of the great powers in order to 
consolidate the further work of The Hague 
Conference, especially in the sense of a just 
arrangement between interested belligerents 
and neutrals. These efforts aimed at nothing 
less than the mutual establishment of prin- 
ciples of right which even in war times should 
embody the principles of freedom of the seas 
and the safeguarding of the interests of neu- 
trals. 

Neutrals were not to enjoy these benefits 
for long. Hardly had the United Kingdom 
decided to participate in the war when, al- 
most at once, it began to break down the 
barriers which the principles of international 
law had erected. ‘While the Central Powers, 
in the very beginning of the war, had de- 
clared that they would observe the Declara- 
tion of London, which also bore the signature 
of the British representative, Great Britain 
threw overboard some of its important pro- 
visions. In an endeavor to cut off the Cen- 
tral Powers from supplies from overseas she 
enlarged, step by step, the list of contraband 
until nothing was missing in the list of things 
which today men want for their subsistence. 

Then Great Britain proclaimed what she 
called a blockade of the coasts of the North 
Sea, which form also an important commerce 
route for Austro-Hungarians, in order to pre= 
vent goods which were still missing in the 
list of contraband from entering Germany 
and in order to prevent all sea traffic by 
neutrals to those coasts as well as all ex- 
ports through neutrals. That this blockade 
was in flagrant contradiction to the custom- 
ary principles of the right of blockade, as 
established by international agreements, was 
explicitly declared by the President of the 
United States of America in words which will 
continue to live in the history of interna- 
tional law. 

By the illegal prevention of reports from 
the Central Powers Great Britain aimed at 
paralyzing the countless factories and works 
which the industrial and highly developed 
peoples of Central Europe had created and, 
by forcing workmen to be idle, to incite them 
to rebellion. 

When Austria-Hungary’s southern neighbor 
joined the enemies of the Central Powers his 
first act was to declare as blockaded all 
coasts of the enemy, following, of course, the 
example of his allies in ignoring all the legal 
rights in the creation of which Italy had 
taken an active part a short time before. 
Austria-Hungary did not neglect to inform 
neutral powers at once that the blockade was 
not legal. 


Long-Suffering Central Powers 


For more than two years the Central Pow- 
ers hesitated. Only then, and after long and 
careful consideration of pros and cons, did 
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they begin to return like for like and at- 
tacked the enemy on the sea. As the only 
ones of the belligerents who had done every- 
thing to secure the existing treaties which 
were to guarantee to neutrals the freedom of 
the seas, they felt with pained hearts the law 
of the hour which commanded them to vio- 
late this freedom. But they took this step to 
fulfill the paramount duty toward their peo- 
ples and from the conviction that it would 
help the principle of the freedom of the seas 
to be victorious. The proclamations which 
they issued last January are apparently di- 
rected only against the rights of neutrals. In 
reality they serve toward the restoration of 
these rights, which their enemies have inces- 
santly violated and which, if they were vic- 
tors, they would destroy forever. Thus the 
submarines which are cruising around the 
English coast announce to peoples who need 
the sea—and what people does not want 
coasts?—that the day is not far off when the 
flags of all States, in the glory of their newly 
won freedom, can freely fly over the seas. 

We cherish the hope that this announce- 
ment will find an echo everywhere where 
neutral peoples live, and that it will espe- 
cially be understood by the great people of 
the United States, whose most illustrious rep- 
resentative has during the war defended with 
flaming words the freedom of the seas as the 
highway of all nations. 


Working for “ Freedom of the Seas” 


Tf the people and Government of the United 
States keep in mind that the blockade pro- 
claimed by Great Britain is not only meant 
to wear down the Central Powers by starva- 
tion, but aims at subjecting the seas to her 
rule in order to establish in this manner her 
tyranny over all nations, while, on the other 
hand, the blockade of England and her allies 
only serves to make these powers incline to- 
ward peace with honor and a guarantee to 
all nations of the freedom of the sea traffic 
and sea commerce, and thereby a secured 
existence, then the question which of the two 
parties has the right on its side is already 
decided. Though the Central Powers have 
no desire in this war to beg for allies, they 
yet believe that they will be entitled to look 
to neutrals to appreciate their efforts to 
revise in the interest of all the principles of 
international law and equal rights of nations. 

In replying now to the question put in the 
American note of Feb. 18, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government firstly remarks that in 
the exchange of notes referring to the cases 
of the Ancona and the Persia it restricted 
itself to defining its attitude to concrete 
questions which individually arose, without 
laying down its fundamental legal conception. 
But in its note of Oct. 19, 1915, referring to 
the Ancona case, it.reserved to itself the 
right to bring up for discussion at a later 
date difficult international questions which 
arise in connection with submarine warfare. 
It now refers to this reservation, and now 
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briefly discusses the question of sinking 
enemy vessels, to which that note refers, it is 
guided by the desire to show the American 
Government that it now, as_ heretofore, 
strictly adheres to the assurance already 
given, and endeavors by clearing up that im- 
portant question arising from submarine war- 
fare, because it touches the laws of humanity, 
to avoid misunderstandings between the mon- 
archy and the American Union. 

Above all, the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment desires to emphasize that it is also its 
opinion that the thesis set up by the American 
Government, which also is represented in 
various learned records, that enemy mer- 
chantmen, apart from cases of attempted 
flight and resistance, must not be destroyed 
without precautions being taken for the safety 
of the persons aboard, forms, so to say, the 
kernel of the whole subject. Regarded from 
a higher standpoint, this thesis can, of course, 
be ranked in a further suggestive connection, 
and from that view its domain of application 
can be marked out more exactly. 


“General Warning” Sufficient 

From the laws of humanity, which the 
Austro-Hungarian Government and the 
Washington Cabinet take in the same manner 
as judging the lines, the more general prin- 
ciple can be derived that when executing the 
right of destroying enemy merchantmen the 
loss of human life should as far as possible 
be avoided. To this principle the belligerent 
can only do justice by issuing warning before 
exercising the right. Therein he can choose 
the way which the aforementioned thesis of 
the American Government indicates, accord- 
ing to which the commander of the war ves- 
sel himself gives warning so that the crew 
and passengers may bring themselves into 
safety in the last moment, or the Government 
of a belligerent State can, if this is recognized 
as an inevitable necessity of war, issue warn- 
ing of full effect also before the departure 
of the vessel which is to be sunk; or, finally, 
it can, if it establishes extensive measures 
against enemy sea trade, employ a general 
warning for all enemy vessels in question. 

That the principle according to which care 
must be taken for the safety of the persons 
aboard undergoes exceptions the American 
Government itself recognized. But the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government believes that de- 
struction without warning is admissible not 
only when a vessel flees or offers resistance. 
It appears—to mention only one example— 
that the character of the vessel itself 
must be taken into consideration. Merchant- 
men or other private vessels which carry a 
military garrison or arms aboard in order to 
commit hostile acts of any kind may, accord- 
ing to valid right, be destroyed without hesi- 
tation. 


Austrian Ships Sunk Without Notice 


The Austro-Hungarian Government need 
not call attention to the fact that the bel- 
ligerent is released of all consideration for 
human life if his opponent sinks enemy mer- 
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chantmen without previous warning, as hap- 
pened with the vessels Electra, (German ;) 
Bubrovnik, (Austrian;) Zagreb, (Austrian,) 
&c., which already has been repeatedly cen- 
sured; and in this respect the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government never returned like for 
Kike, notwithstanding its uncontested right. 
In the course of the entire war Austro-Hun- 
garian war vessels have not sunk one enemy 
merchantman without previous, if only gen- 
eral, warning. 


The repeatedly mentioned thesis of the 
United States Government also allows va- 
rious interpretations, in so far, namely, as 
it is doubtful whether, as is asserted from 
various sides, only on resistance justifies 
#he destruction of a vessel with persons 
aboard, or resistance of another kind; as is 
shown. if the crew intentionally neglects to 
take the passengers into boats—the Ancona 
case—or if the passengers themselves refuse 
to enter boats. According to the opinion of 
the Austro-Hungarian Government, the de- 
struction of a warned vessel without rescuing 
the persons aboard is admissible in cases of 
the latter kind, because otherwise it would 
be left to the individual passenger to nullify 
the right of belligerents to sink vessels. 

Moreover, it may be pointed out also that 
there is no unanimity as regards in what 
‘ases the sinking of neutral merchantmen at 
all is admissible. The obligation to issue a 
warning immediately before sinking vessels 
leads, according to the opinion of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government, on the one hand, to 
harshness which could be avoided; on the 
other hand, it is under circumstances calcu- 
lated to injure the justified interests of bel- 
ligerents. In the first place, it must not be 
overlooked that the rescue of persons is al- 
most always left to mere chance, as, the only 
choice remaining is to take them aboard war 
vessels which are exposed to any enemy in- 
fluence, or to expose them in small boats to 
the dangers of the elements; so that it there- 
fore corresponds much better to the principles 
of humanity to prevent persons, by timely 
warning, from using endangered vessels. 


Neutrals Must Not Use Enemy Ships 


Furthermore, notwithstanding careful ex- 
amination of all legal questions referring 
thereto, the Austro-Hungarian Government 
could not come to the conviction that sub- 
jects of neutral States are entitled to travel 
unmolested on enemy vessels. 


The principle that neutrals in war time 
also should enjoy the advantages of free- 
dom of the seas refers only to neutral ves- 
sels, not to neutral persons on board enemy 
vessels, because belligerents, as is well 
known, are entitled to prevent the enemy’s 
sea traffic as far as they are able. Being 
in possession of the necessary war means 
and considering it necessary for the attain- 
ment of their war aims, they can prohibit 
sea traffic of enemy merchantmen on pain 
of their destruction, provided they have pre- 
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viously announced this to be their intention, 
so that every one, whether enemy or neu- 
tral, may be enabled to avoid endangering 
life. Even if doubts should arise regarding 
the justifiableness of such procedure, and 
if the enemy should threaten reprisals, then 
this would be an affair for settlement be- 
tween the belligerents only, who, as gen- 
erally recognized, are entitled to make the 
high seas the scene of military operations 
and to oppose any interference with their en- 
terprises and to decide for themselves what 
measures shall be taken against enemy sea 
traffic. 

In such cases neutrals have no other legit- 
imate interest, and therefore no other legal 
elaim, than that the belligerent inform them 
in time of prohibitions directed to the enemy, 
that they can avoid intrusting their lives and 
their goods to enemy vessels. 


The Austro-Hungarian Government can 
suppose that the Washington Cabinet will 
agree with these explanations, which, ac- 


cording to the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment’s firm conviction, are unassailable, as 
otherwise disputing their correctness would 
doubtless be tantamount to saying—which 
certainly does not correspond to the opinion 
of the United States—that neutrals must be 
free to interfere with military operations of 
belligerents or even directly assume the of- 
fice of judging as to the war means which 
are to be employed against enemies. 


Analogy of Land Warfare 


It appears that it also would be a flag- 
rant misunderstanding if a neutral Govern- 
ment, only to enable its subjects to travel 
on enemy vessels, while they as readily, 
and even with far greater security, could 
use neutral vessels, should fall to arms 
with a belligerent power which, perhaps, 
was fighting for its existence, not to speak 
of the most serious abuses for which the 
road would be left clear if the belligerent 
were to be forced to lower arms before 
every neutral who desired to use enemy 
vessels for his business or pleasure trips. 
Never was there the slightest doubt that 
neutral subjects themselves have to bear all 
the loss which they suffer by entering on 
land territory where warlike operations are 
taking place. There obviously is no reason 
to allow different principles for war on sea, 
the more so as at the Second Peace Con- 
ference the wish was expressed that, until 
the time when war on sea should have 
found a settlement by agreements, the law 
in force for war on land should be employed, 
as far as this was possible, also for war on 
sea. 


In the spirit of what was previously said, 
the regulation that warning must be given 
to a ship which is to be sunk undergoes ex- 
ceptions of various kinds, under certain cir- 
cumstances, as, for instance, as mentioned by 
the American Government, in cases of flight 
when vessels may be de- 
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stroyed without warning, while in other cases 
warning before the departure of a vessel is 
necessary. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment can therefore state, whatever attitude 
the Washington Cabinet may take in regard 
to individual questions raised here, that it, 
as especially regards protection of neutrals 
against endangering their lives, is essentially 
in accord with the American Government. 
But it was not only satisfied to put into 
effect in the course of this war the conception 
represented by her, but beyond that it also 
accommodated its attitude with painful care 
to the thesis set up by the Washington Cab- 
inet, and would feel inclined to support it in 
its endeavor to secure American citizens 
against dangers at sea, which endeavor it 
supports by the warmest philanthropy, and 
by instructing and warning those intrusted 
with it. 

As regards Circular Note 10,602 of last year, 
regarding the treatment of armed enemy 
merchantmen, the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, it is true, has to state that, as al- 
ready mentioned previously, it is of the 
opinion that the arming of merchantmen, 
even solely for defense against the exercise 
of the right of capture, is not established by 
modern international law. A war vessel is 
obliged to come into contact with enemy mer- 
chantmen in a peaceful manner. It has to 
waylay the vessel by certain signals, to enter 
into communication with the Captain, to ex- 
amine the ship’s papers, draw up a protocol, 
and, if necessary, take an inventory, &c. 
Fulfillment of these duties presupposes nat- 
urally that the war vessel has full certainty 
that the merchantman, on its part, also will 
act peacefully. Without doubt such certainty 
does not exist if the merchantman possesses 
armament which is sufficient to fight the war 
vessel. It can hardly be expected to discharge 
its duties under the muzzles of guns, whatever 
their purpose may be, without mentioning the 
fact that merchantmen of the Entente Pow- 
ers, despite all assurances to the contrary, 
are—as this has been proved—provided with 
arms for an aggressive purpose and also use 
them for this purpose. , 

It would also be a misinterpretation of the 
duties of humanity to demand the crews of 
Wwar vessels expose themselves without de- 
fense to arms of the enemy. No State could 
value its duties of humanity toward the legal 
defenders of the Fatherland less than its 
duties toward subjects of foreign powers. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government therefore 
could have stated from conviction that its 
promise made to the Washington Cabinet did 
not extend, from the very beginning, to armed 
merchantmen, because they, according to the 
valid principle and right which restrict hos- 
tilities to organized forces, are to be regarded 
as private vessels, which may be destroyed. 





As history shows, it was never permitted 
under general international law that mer- 
chantmen oppose the exercise of the right of 
capture by war vessels. Even if a regulation 
of such kind could be found, this would not 


prove that vessels should be allowed to arm 
themselves. It must also be taken into con- 
sideration that the arming of merchantmen 
would completely transform warfare on the 
sea, and that such a transformation cannot 
correspond with the intentions of those who 
endeavor to bring to bear the principles of 
humanity in warfare on sea. In fact, since 
the abolition of privateering no Government, 
until a few years ago, has thought in the 
least of arming merchantmen. At the Second 
Peace Conference, which was occupied with 
all questions of naval war law, the arming of 
merchantmen was mentioned only once. This 
utterance, however, is significant because it 
was made by high naval officers, who freely 
declared: ‘f When a warship proposes to stop 
and visit a merchant ship, the commander, 
before launching a small boat, will cause a 
cannon shot to be fired. A cannon shot is the 
best guarantee that can be given. Merchant 
ships have no cannon on board.’’ 

Notwithstanding that, Austria-Hungary ad- 
hered to her promise also as regards this 
question. In the mentioned circular note 
neutrals were warned in time against in- 
trusting their persons and property to armed 
vessels. The issued measure was not put in 
force at once, but a period of grace was given 
in order to enable neutrals to leave armed 
vessels which they had already boarded. 
Finally, Austro-Hungarian war vessels them- 
selves have been instructed, even in the case 
of encountering armed enemy merchantmen, 
if, in view of the circumstances, it is possible, 
to issue a warning and take care of the res- 
cue of passengers. 

The statement of the American Embassy 
that the armed British steamers Secundo, 
Uno, ana Welsh Prince were torpedoed by 
Austro-Hungarian submarines without warn- 
ing is erroneous. [The Secundo and Uno are 
listed in marine registers as Norwegian ves- 
sels. ] The Austro-Hungarian Government 
meanwhile received information that no Aus- 
tro-Hungarian war vessel took part in the 
sinking of these steamers. 

In the same manner as in the repeatedly 
mentioned circular note, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government—and therewith it comes 
back to the question of intensified submarine 
warfare—as mentioned at the beginning of 
this aide-mémoire and also in its declaration 
of Jan. 31 of the current year, issued a warn- 
ing to all neutrals by fixing a certain period. 
Moreover, the whole declaration represents in 
essence nothing else but a warning, namely, 
that no merchantmen will be allowed to enter 
the sea areas exactly described in the decla- 
ration. ’ 

Moreover, Austro-Hungarian war vessels 
are instructed if possible to warn merchant- 
men encountered in these areas and to bring 
into safety the crews and passengers. The 
Austro-Hungarian Government also possessed 
numerous reports that crews and passengers 
of vessels which have been destroyed in these 
areas have been brought into safety. For the 
eventual losses of human life which never- 
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theless may occur in the destruction of armed 
vessels or such encountered in the barred 
zone the Austro-Hungarian Government can 
take no responsibility. 


Little Risk From Austrian U-Boats 


Moreover, it may be pointed out that 
Austro-Hungarian submarines solely are op- 
erating in the Adriatic and Mediterranean, 
and that, therefore, an encroachment of 
American intrests is hardly to be feared from 
Austro-Hungarian war vessels. 

In view of everything mentioned in the ia 
ginning of this aide-mémoire, there need 
hardly be an assurance that the barricad- 
ing of sea areas described in the declaration 
does not aim at destruction of human life or 
even its endangering. But apart from the 
higher aim of sparing further suffering to 
mankind by shortening the war, and solely 
to place Great Britain and her allies, who, 
without an effective blockade over the coasts 
of the Central Powers, prevent the sea traffic 
of neutrals with these powers in the same 
isolation, the step is taken to render them 
by this pressure more pliable toward a peace 
which bears in itself a guarantee and is 
durable. 

That Austria-Hungary uses different means 
is especially caused by circumstances over 
which mankind has no power. The Austro- 
Hungarian Government is convinced that it 
has done everything in its power to avoid 
human losses. It would attain this aim, 
which is intended by the Central Powers, 
most quickly and most certainly if in those 
sea areas no single human life were lost and 
no single life were endangered. 


[Russian 


AUSTRIA- HUNGARY'S SUBMARINE NOTE 





Says Ancona Pledge Stands 


Summarizing, the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment can state that the assurance given 
to the Washington Cabinet in the Ancona 
case and renewed in the Persia case has 
neither been abolished nor restricted by its 
declaration of Feb. 10, 1916, and Jan. 31, 
1917. Within this assurance it will also in 
the future, united with its allies, do every- 
thing so that the peoples on earth will soon 
again participate in the blessings of peace. 
If in the prosecution of this aim, which, as 
is well known, finds full sympathy in the 
Washington Cabinet, it sees itself obliged to 
prevent neutral sea traffic in certain sea 
areas, in justification of this measure it will 
point not so much at the attitude of the 
enemy, which it considers not at all worthy 
of imitation, but it will point out that Aus- 
tria-Hungary, by reason of the obstinacy 
and malignity of her enemies, who intend 
her destruction, has been placed in a state 
of self-defense than which history knows no 
more typical example. 

As the Austro-Hungarian Government finds 
inspiration in the consciousness that the fight 
which Austria-Hungary is waging serves not 
only for maintenance of its vital interests 
but also for realization of the equal rights of 
all States, it lays the greatest stress in this 
last and most severe period of the war, 
which, as it deeply deplores, demands sacri- 
fices also from friends, cn the confirmation 
by word and deed that the principle of hu- 
manity guides it, in the same manner as the 
law of respect of the interests of neutral 
peoples. 


Cartoon] 


An Unspeakable Libel 





SHARK: “ Ah, neighbor, I have been 
* How: 


“TI was mistaken for a German submarine.” 


—From Novi Satirikon, Petrograd. 


grossly insulted! ” 


“The Blacks Attack!” 


A Vivid Battle Scene by Rheinhold Eichacker, a German Officer 
on the Western Front 


“After a lengthy artillery § preparation, 
whige and colored Frenchmen attacked our 
positions in heavy force. They succeeded in 
getting a foothold in some of our most ad- 


vanced trenches. A furious counterattack 
drove them back again in a hand-to-hand 
encounter. Nothing else of importance.’’— 


German Army Report. 


T 7:15 in the morning the French 
attacked. The black Senegal 
negroes, France’s cattle for the 
shambles. After a seven-hour suf- 

focating drumfire that, according to all 
human reckoning, should not have left a 
mortal man alive. But we still lived— 
and waited. Six meters under the sod 
lay our “waiting rooms.” Burrowed 
into the ground on a slant. “ Courage 
bracers,” they call them out there. 

At 7:15 the enemy shifted his fire 
backward upon our reserves. Our pick- 
ets sounded the alarm. We sprang to 
arms, with our gas masks in place. For 
a few seconds the trenches resembled an 
antheap. There was feverish hurrying, 
running, sheuting, and shoving. Just 
for seconds. Then everybody was at his 
post. Everybody who was alive. Every 
one a rock in the seething waves. Every 
one determined to hold his _ position 
against hell itself. 

A gas attack! Several hundred pairs 
of wide-open warriors’ eyes fixed their 
glances upon the ugly, smoking cloud 
that, lazy and impenetrable, rolled to- 
ward us. Hundreds of fighting eyes, 
fixed, threatening, deadly. Let them 
come, the blacks! And they came. First 
singly, at wide intervals. Feeling their 
way, like the arms of a horrible cuttle- 
fish. Eager, grasping, like the claws 
of a mighty monster. Thus_ they 
rushed closer, flickering and some- 
times disappearing in. their cloud. 
Entire bodies and single limbs, now 
showing in the harsh glare, now 
sinking in the shadows, came nearer and 
nearer. Strong, wild fellows, their log- 
like, fat, black skulls wrapped in pieces 
of dirty rags. Showing their grinning 


teeth like panthers, with their bellies 
drawn in and their necks stretched for- 
ward. Some with bayonets on their 
rifles. Many only armed with knives. 
Monsters all, in their confused hatred. 
Frightful their distorted, dark grimaces. 
Horrible their unnaturally wide-opened, 
burning, bloodshot eyes. Eyes that 
seem like terrible beings themselves. Like 
unearthly, hell-born beings. Eyes that 
seemed to run ahead of their owners, 
lashed, unchained, no longer to be re- 
strained. On they came like dogs gone 
mad and cats spitting and yowling, with 
a burning lust for human blood, with a 
cruel dissemblance of their beastly 
malice. Behind them came the first 
wave of the attackers, in close order, a 
solid, rolling black wall, rising and fall- 
ing, swaying and heaving, impenetrable, 
endless. 

“Close range! Individual firing! Take 
careful aim! ” My orders rang out sharp 
and clear and were correctly understood 
by all the men. They stood as if carved 
out of stone, their lips tightly pressed, 
the muscles of their cheeks swollen, and 
took aim. Just like rifle range work. The 
first blacks fell headlong in full course in 
our wire entanglements, turning somer- 
saults like the clowns in a circus. Some 
of them half rose, remained hanging, 
jerked themselves further, crawling, 
gliding like snakes—cut wires—sprang 
over—tumbled—fell. 

Nearer and nearer rolled the wall. 
Gaps opened and closed again. Lines 
halted and—rolled on again. Whrrr rratt 
—tenggg—sssstt—crack! Our artillery 
sent them its greeting! Whole groups 
melted away. Dismembered bodies, sticky 
earth, shattered rocks, were mixed in 
wild disorder. The black cloud halted, 
wavered, closed its ranks—and rolled 
nearer and nearer, irresistible, crushing, 
devastating! And the rifles were flash- 
ing all the time. A dissonant, voiceless 
rattle. The men still stood there and 
took aim. Calmly, surely, not wasting a 
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“THE BLACKS ATTACK!” 111 








single shot. The stamping and snorting 
of thousands of panting beasts ate up the 
ground between us. 

Now the wave was only 300 paces from 
our defenses—from their remnants—now 
only 200—100— irresistible, seething and 
roaring—50 paces!—“ Rapid fire!” I 
roared, I shrieked, through the swelling 
cracking of the rifles. A hurricane 
swallowed my voice! Hell seemed let loose 
at a single blow, raging, storming, obliter- 
ating all understanding! Shoving and 
stamping, shrieking and shouting, crack- 
ing and rattling, hissing and screeching. 
A heavy veil hung over the wall. In this 
cloud pieces of earth, smoke spirals, 
black, red, white, yellow flashes, quivered 
and flared. Ratiling, rapping, pounding, 
hammering, crackling. And the shots fell 
unceasingly. Clear and shrill the rifles, 
heavy and roaring the shells. 

And now came the gruesome, incon- 
ceivable horror! A wall of lead and iron 
suddenly hurled itself upon the attackers 
and the entanglements just in front of 
our trenches. A deafening hammering 
and clattering, cracking and pounding, 
rattling and crackling, beat everything 
to earth in ear-splitting, nerve-racking 
clamor. Our machine guns had flanked 
the blacks! 

Like an invisible hand they swept over 
the men and hurled them to earth, mang- 
ling and tearing them to pieces! As an 
Autumn storm roars over the fields they 
swept in full flood over the ranks and 
snuffed out life! Like hail among the 
ears of grain, their missiles flew and 
rattled and broke down the enemy’s will! 
Singly, in files, in rows and heaps, the 
blacks fell. Next to each other, behind 
each other, on top of each other. Hurled 
in heaps, in mounds, in hillocks. Fresh 
masses charged and fell back, charged 
and stumbled, charged and fell. And 
there were always fresh forces! They 
seemed to spring from the very earth! 

We had losses; heavy losses. Here a 
man suddenly put his hand to his fore- 
head and swayed. There another sprang 
gurgling to one side and fell, as flat and 
heavy as a block of stone. S-s-s-t—it 
went above our heads. The French were 
throwing shrapnel against our trenches, 
hissing, cracking, and in volleys. 





Hell still rages. The blacks get rein- 
forcements. Finally the whites them- 
selves charge, a jerky, rolling, bluish- 
green mass! In a powerful drive they 
get over the first rise in the ground. 
Now they have disappeared. Now they 
bob up, as out of a trap door. Here and 
there the ranks shoot forward in great 
leaps, the officers ahead of all, with their 
swords swinging high in the air, just as 
in the pictures! A splendid sight. Now 
they reach the bodies of the blacks. They 
halt for a few seconds, as if in horror, 
then on they roll over the dead, jumping, 
wallowing, dozens falling. 


We still stand firmly in the breach. 
Our nerves are strained to. the snapping 
point, gasping, bleeding, feverish! We 
dare not waver. “ Steady, men! Steady!” 
We must calmly let them come as far as 
the wire entanglements, as the blacks 
did. The blacks? Where are they? Dis: 
appeared! Only they left their dead be- 
hind. The same thing will happen to 
the whites. We are waiting for them. 
The death-spewing machine guns are ly- 
ing over there. They lie there and wait 
until their time comes. Steady, steady! 
They lie there and wait impatiently—but 
yet they are silent— Now!—No—I am 
raving! “Rapid fire! ”—I hiss—My 
neighbor staggers—I only listen and 
wait, wait and listen, for only one thing. 
Something that has to come, must finally 
come, has to come! Great God, other- 
wise we are lost! Be calm, be calm! 
Now they will begin reaping! Now they 
must begin to rattle, our machine guns, 
our faithful rescuers—now—at once! 
What can they be waiting for? Why, they 
are there in the wires already. Hell and 
Satan! No man can endure that! They 
are hesitating too long—the enemy is al- 
most in the trenches! Ah! At last! A 
rattling—a hoarse crackling — Heaven 
help us, what is that? 

A devilish howling rises hoarsely from 
over there, lacerating, bestial, shrieking! 
The blacks, the devils! How did they 
reach our flank over there? That’s where - 
our machine guns are. It cannot be. 
There! Hell! They are carrying hand 
grenades, are in their rear! Heaven help 
us! And the whites! They are at our 
breastworks. Already they are in the 
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trenches, fighting like wild beasts. Hor- 
ror makes them crazy. Help is coming 
to us from the left. The second company 
has fallen upon their flank. The French 
run like hunted animals. A shell bursts 
in their midst, catches twenty or thirty 
of them and throws them in the air like 
toys. They run still further, through the 
air, bowling along on their heads, grue- 
somely—and fall in heaps to the ground. 
Heads, legs, twitching bodies! The 
French run until back of the bodies. The 
rest of them are cut to pieces, or made 
prisoners. But now our men must come 
back. 


We struggle for breath. Wounded men 
writhe around and moan and groan heav- 
ily. The trench is bathed in blood. Far 
more than half of the company has been 
slain. We are only a handful. I assem- 
ble the valiant men and distribute them 
among the trenches. They stand reso- 
lutely, breathing hard and gasping. 

A furious rattling and buzzing and 
hissing calls us again to our posts. They 
ere charging anew. Now the whites 
again, in front, on the side. They are on 
our flank! Back of them the blacks in 
frightful clusters. “Bring the sand- 


bags!” The sandbags fly from hand to 
hand. A wall rises in the midst of the 
trench. The other half was overrun long 
ago and is a knot of struggling men. A 
piece of wood hits me on the shoulder— 
crack—I cry out! A shot lands in the 
midst of our ammunition—it was our 
last. This way with the hand grenades! 
We have got to smoke them out! 

A roaring hurrah! Heaven help us, 
aid is at hand! The Fourth, and the 
Fifth—I know the men—and some of the 
First, too—all mixed up—dispersed 
troops rallied again. Now, up and at 
them! The French defend themselves 
furiously. They hold the trench. The 
dead are heaped up before their ram- 
parts—but keep it up! A wild passion 
takes possession of me. My revolver and 
my degger have been lost in the fighting. 
I seize a bottle. Hell sends it to me at 
the right moment! Like an animal mad 
with hate I rush forward. My bottle 
lands, crashing and splintering, on a 
woolly skull, with a distorted grimace. 
A hot shock rushes through my shoulder 
—a shock—a wrench—I grasp at the air 
—grasp something convulsively—throw 
myself in the air—and fallin a heap. A 
confused mist dances before my eyes. 


Colossal War Expenses of Great Britain, 
Germany, and France 


HE request of the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Bonar Law; for a 
supplementary credit of $250,000,- 
000 on March 14 disclosed the fact that 
the total amount voted for the war by 
Great Britain for the year ending March 
31, 1917, reached $10,000,000,000. <A 
total of $3,000,000,000 was voted between 
Feb. 12, 1917, and the end of March. 
Great Britain’s “victory” popular 
loan exceeded all estimates; the total 
subscribed was $5,001,564,750; the total 
number of applicants was 5,289,000. 


Germany’s New War Credit 
The German Reichstag voted a new 
credit of $3,750,000,000 early in March. 
In submitting the new budget the Minis- 
ter of Finance, Count von Roedern, ut- 
tered some significant phrases. He said: 


Germany’s sincere proposal of peace has 
met with a refusal. Mediation from the side 
of the neutrals failed in consequence of the 
decision of our enemies. The British block- 
ade of the German and neutral coasts, which 
neither as regards the means by which it is 
put into effect nor its extension to different 
classes of goods and neutral countries corre- 
sponds to the hitherto existing usages of in- 
ternational law, has been answered by an 
actual blockade by means of a weapon created 
by this war. For this reason there could not 
yet be any written regulations in interna- 
tional law governing this weapon. This 
weapon is the submarine. 

He affirmed that Germany was forced 
into the war. In discussing the new 
budget he said: 


New taxation proposals are submitted to 
you which amount for the next year to 1,250,- 
000,000 marks and hold out the prospect of 
additional taxation on war profits later on. 
Moreover, a further war credit of an un- 
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precedented amount—namely, 15,000,000,000 
marks—is asked for. The payment of in- 
terest on previous credits is fully provided 
for. The safety law which became necessary 
last year provides for an increase of the 
legal reserve from 50 to 60 per cent., but 
the budget brings in during the financial 
year no new money; therefore, an additional 
tax of 20 per cent. on the existing war taxa- 
tion is necessary. 

Count von Roedern then pointed out 
the great value of the coal produced in 
Germany and imported into Germany, 
which he had estimated before the war at 
2,500,000,000 marks. The idea of taking 
over the coal mines by the State had been 
rejected as impossible. Germany could 
safely rely on her own production of coal 
and even on having coal for export dur- 
ing normal times. Coal could be taxed 
the more readily, since the prices at home 
during the war, as compared with those 
in foreign countries, were comparatively 
low. The average price in Germany, he 
said, was 15 to 18 marks, while Great 
Britain paid 20s. to 30s. per ton; Italy 
over 300 lire; France, in November, 125 
francs to 150 frances for house coal; and 
North America $6 to $7; so that “an 
average tax of 2% marks on coal and 80 
pfennigs on lignite was not too high.” 
Count von Roedern then dwelt on the 
proposed taxation of railway tickets and 
bills of lading. He pointed out that 
similar measures had already been taken 
in other belligerent countries. A tax of 
7 per cent. would be placed on all freights 
and a tax of from 10 to 16 per cent. on 
railway tickets. He proceeded: 


World's Total $75,000,000,000 


The war credit voted last October is nearly 
exhausted. As in all belligerent countries, 
our war expenditure during the last few 
months has experienced a certain tension. 
Our average extraordinary expenditure dur- 
ing October to January amounted in all to 
2,775,000,000 marks. I have reason to sup- 
pose that, as between both groups of bellig- 
erents, the proportion today is still two to 
one; the war expenditure of the whole world 
exceeds 300,000,000,000 marks, ($75,000,000,- 
000,) and therefore not more than 100,000,000,- 
000 marks ($25,000,000,000) fall on us and our 
allies, while over 200,000,000,000 marks ($50,- 
000,000,000) fall on the Entente. The tension 
will not relax in the war expenditure during 
the next few months. The war credit of 
15,000,000,000 marks is therefore asked for. 
Next month we must issue another loan. 
This exact picture, as shown by the budget, 


COLOSSAL WAR EXPENSES 


is certainly serious, but our economic life 
gives no reason to look into the future with 
less confidence than hitherto. If the German 
people firmly believe in a happy issue of the 
final struggle which, in consequence of the 
plan of our enemies, has become inevitable, 
the German people may also expect that for 
this reason financial consequences are also to 
be deduced. Against the demand of our ene- 
mies for reparation we shall be able to put 
the word ‘‘indemnity.’’ I have confidence 
in our economic future, in the unbroken fi- 
nancial strength of our people, and am con- 
vinced that, in view of our rapid technical 
development during the war and the firm 
determination of all circles of productive 
industry, everything which the war has de- 
stroyed will be rebuilt by our common labor. 

Our strength is not founded on paper, as 
our enemies suppose, but on the unexhausted 
income of the people and on the fact that we 
did not fall into the slavery of debt to for- 
eign countries, as our European enemies had 
to do in so high a degree. Our financial 
strength has been proved by the increase of 
the deposits in the savings banks, which 
in 1916 again exceeded 3,000,000,000 marks, 
by the extraordinary increase in the deposits 
of the banking institutes, and by reports of 
400 limited companies, which show not only 
increasing profits but also wise reserves. 
The war has proved that we are united in the 
will to hold out to, victory. I know that after 
the war we shall not be united on all eco- 
nomic questions, but there is one thing we 
shall carry over into peace time—the convic- 
tion that the development and increase of our 
production are of equal importance to all 
classes of the population, and that we must 
work together toward reconstruction. The 
Federal Governments count on co-operation 
on these lines, especially from the Reichstag, 
which will prove its determination to do its 
share by maintaining a sound financial 
policy, by the impartial examination of the 
proposed taxes, by providing the means for 
the continuance of the war, and by ready 
support of the coming loan. 


War Expenditures of France 


At the end of June France will have 
spent during the war in round figures 
83,000,000,000 francs, or more than $16,- 
000,000,000. The amount of the short- 
term national bonds in circulation at the 
end of February was 14,500,000,000 
francs. 

In addition to her expenditures, France 
has advanced to her allies 3,875,000,000, 
making a total outlay since Aug. 1, 1914, 
of 87,000,000,000 francs. Loans made 
in the United States amount to 2,188,- 
860,000 frances. The bonds placed in 
England will yield 5,927,128,000. 
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Great Britain Restricts Imports to Food 
and Munitions 


REMIER LLOYD GEORGE an- 
nounced to the House of Commons 

Feb. 22, 1917, that orders would be 
issued at once for a drastic restriction of 
non-essential imports, so that the full 
cargo space of shipping would be em- 
ployed for food and munitions. He an- 
nounced that minimum prices for farm 
products would be guaranteed over a 
term of years to encourage the farmer to 
plant every available foot of land, and 
that this would be supplemented later 
by an announcement that land owners 
would be forced to cultivate their land. 

The Premier announced that a million 
tons of food luxuries and several million 
tons of paper, ore, and lumber would be 
lopped off the nation’s imports. He said 
that the stocks of food were lower than 
ever before, not because of the enemy’s 
submarine activities so much as because 
of the bad harvests. In the course of his 
address he stated that shipbuilding was 
increasing by special efforts, at some 
yards as much as 40 per cent. 

The following is the royal proclama- 
tion, dated Feb. 23, 1917, relating to this 
announcement: 

(1) As from and after the date hereof, sub- 
ject as hereinafter provided, the importation 
into the United Kingdom of the follow- 
ing goods is hereby prohibited, viz.: Aerated, 
mineral, and table waters; agricultural ma- 
chinery; antimony ware; apparel, not water- 
proofed ; (except boots and shoes;) art, works 
of; baskets and basketware of bamboo; 
books, printed, and other printed matter, in- 
cluding printed posters and daily, weekly, 
and other periodical publications, imported 
otherwise than in single copies through the 
post; boots and shoes of leather, and material 
used for the manufacture thereof, not already 
prohibited; brandy; clocks and parts thereof; 
cloisonné wares; cocoa, preparations of; 
cocoa, raw; coffee; cotton hosiery, cotton 
lace and articles thereof; curios; diatomite 
and infusorial earth; embroidery and needle- 
work: fancy goods, known as Paris goods; 
feathers, ornamental, and down; fire extin- 
guishers; flowers, artificial; flowers, fresh; 
fruit, raw, of all descriptions, (except lemons 
and bitter oranges,) and almonds and nuts 
used as fruit: glass manufactures not already 
prohibited; gloves; hats and bonnets; hides, 
wet and dry; incandescent gas mantles; jute, 
raw; leather, dressed and undressed; linen, 


yarns, and manufactures of; lobsters, canned ; 
mats and matting; mops; painters’ colors and 
pigments; perfumery; photographic appara- 
tus; pictures, prints, engravings, photo- 
graphs, and maps; plated and gilt wares; 
quails, live; quebracho, hemlock, oak, and 
mangrove extracts; rum; salmon, canned; 
silk, manufactures of, not including silk 
yarns; skins and furs, manufactures of; Soya 
beans; stereoscopes; straw envelopes for 
bottles; straw plaiting; sugar, articles and 
preparations containing, used for food; (ex- 
cept condensed milk;) tea; tomatoes; type- 
writers; wine; wood and timber of all kinds, 
hewn, sawn, or split, planed or dressed. 

Provided always, and it is hereby declared, 
that this prohibition shall not apply to any 
such goods which are imported under license 
given by or on behalf of the Board of Trade, 
and subject to the provisions and conditions 
of such license. 

(2) As from and after the date hereof the 
prohibition imposed by the Prohibition of Im- 
port (paper, tobacco, furniture, woods, and 
stones) Proclamation, 1916, on the importa- 
tion of the following goods shall be removed, 
and the said proclamation amended accord- 
ingly, viz.: All periodical publications ex- 
ceeding 16 pages in length, imported other- 
wise than in single copies through the post. 

Of the above articles now barred to 
Great Britain the exports from the 
United States in 1915 were $9,220,809, 
and $67,613,814 in 1916. 

The Prime Minister’s announcement 
also contained the following proposals: 


MINIMUM PRICES TO BE GUARANTEED 
TO FARMERS 

Wheat—60s. per qr. this year, 55s. per ar. 
in 1918-19, 45s. per qr. in 1919-20, 1920-21, and 
1921-22, 

Oats—38s. 6d. per 336 lbs. this year, 32s. per 
336 lbs. in 1918-19, and 24s. per 336 lbs. in the 
next three years. 

Potatoes—£6 per ton this year. 

In case the State commandeers cereals or 
potatoes, the maximum prices to be fixed in 
consultation with the Board of Agriculture. 

FARM LABORERS’ WAGES 

As a corollary of the guarantee of prices, a 
minimum wage of 25s. per week to be paid by 
farmers to every able-bodied man during the 
period of the guarantee. 

The National Service machinery to be used 
for deciding whether a man is able-bodied. 

RENTS 

Farmers to be guaranteed against the rais- 
ing of rents except with the consent of the 
Board of Agriculture. 





IMPORTS TO BE PROHIBITED 

Apples, tomatoes, and certain 

aerated, mineral, and table waters; 
and cocoa. 


foods; 
coffee 


Taw 


Printed posters, paperhangings, and certain 
kinds of foreign printed matter and period- 
icals. 


Foreign teas. 
Certain manufactured articles of luxury. 


IMPORTS TO BE REDUCED 


Imports of paper material to be reduced to 
640,000 tons, the reduction to be distributed 
equally between the printing and packing 
trades, and the use of paper for posters, cat- 
alogues, and for Government publications to 
be restricted. 

Imports of oranges, bananas, grapes, al- 
monds, and nuts to be restricted to 25 per 
cent. of the supply of 1915. 


A Deserter’s Wife 


S a woman to blame if she receives 
I her husband when she knows him 
to be a deserter and does not de- 
nounce him? This was the question dis- 
cussed in the Paris Appeal Court in a 
recent case. Mme. Marcelle Veryken, 2 
corsetmaker, aged 27 years, was sur- 
prised last July by a visit from her hus- 
band, who had deserted from the Sev- 
enty-fifth Regiment of infantry. She 
gave him an asylum, remained with him 
at the conjugal domicile, and did not de- 
nounce him. Arrested in September, the 
soldier’s wife wrote to the examining 
magistrate requesting to be set at lib- 
erty. She had, she said, always lived an 
honorable life; her only fault was that 
she had kept her husband at home, and 
no one expected a wife to do less. 

Mme. Veryken was released, but was 
brought up before the Correctional 
Chamber for complicity in desertion by 
concealing her husband, and sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. When her 
appeal came on for hearing the prose- 
cution urged that in such circumstances 
a wife ought to abandon her home instead 
of remaining with a deserter, whose 
crime constituted a grave insult to her. 

The court, however, took another view. 


Canned salmon imports to be cut down by 
00 per cent. 
Indian tea, 
stated.) 
(A total saving of 900,000 tons to be effected 
on food and feeding stuffs.) 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS, &c. 


Output of beer to be reduced from the 
18,000,000 barrels now allowed to 10,000,000 
barrels, (to effect a saving of 600,000 tons of 
foodstuffs per annum.) 

Imports of spirits and wines to be further 
reduced by 75 per cent. on the 1913 basis. 

tum to be excluded. 

Imports of leather goods, boots, raw hides, 
and bottles to be restricted. 

Timber for British Army in France to be 
obtained in France. 

Timber for home use to be 
home. 

Home production of iron ore to be increased. 


(amount of reduction not 


obtained at 


and Her Dilemma 


There was no proof, it maintained, that. 
the wife had provoked or approved of the 
desertion of her husband, or concealed 
him. The court could not reproach her 
with having remained at home after her 
husband’s return, for she was only ful- 
filling a legal obligation. It would be ex- 
cessive, continued the judgment, to blame 
Mme. Veryken because she did not de- 
nounce her husband. To do so would be 
to demand of a woman having affection 
for her husband a sacrifice above her 
power. The court, therefore, annulled 
the previous judgment, and acquitted 
Mme. Veryken. 


A like indulgence was, however, denied 
to Mme. Desmares for a similar act. She, 
unfortunately, was unable to produce her 
marriage lines, and the case of the de- 
serter, named Goujy, was aggravated by 
the fact that in 1918, when he saw the 
war approaching, he hid himself, changed 
his name and address, and remained in 
concealment until discovered in 1916. 
His companion and accomplice was sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment with 
the benefit of the First Offenders’ act, 
and the deserter Goujy was sent to prison 
for five years. 




































A German Peace League That Failed 


By John T. 


‘* Territorial aggression and national abase- 
ment will pave the way for fresh war.’’—Ad- 
dress of British Labor Independents, Septem- 
ber, 1914. 


OURRIENNE* reports Napoleon 
B as saying in 1805: “ There is not 
sufficient unanimity among the 
nations of Europe. European 
society must be regenerated. A superior 
power must control the other powers and 
compel them to live at peace with each 
other, and France is well situated for this 
purpose ”’—and thus of Germany would 
the German Emperor speak today. The 
great Corsican battled for ten years 
after 1805 to establish that supreme 
power of France in Europe, which was to 
insure peace on earth, but the nations to 
be controlled were too human to enjoy 
peace on such terms. 

At Napoleon’s downfall tired Europe 
rested on its arms for nearly forty years. 

It is now proposed to substitute for the 
one “ superior power ” a league of States 
to enforce peace by mutual agreements, 
and President Wilson, in an address to 
our Senate, recently proclaimed his belief 
that the United States should be a party 
to this agreement, and that the present 
war should be terminated by a peace that 
shall stop short of conquest by either side. 

At a dinner given in New York on 
Nov. 24 last by the League to Enforce 
Peace communications were received ap- 
proving the principle of forming such a 
permanent league of nations from Aris- 
tide Briand, Premier of France; Chancel- 
lor von Bethmann Hollweg of Germany, 
and Viscount Grey, Great Britain’s Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

The German Chancellor in his mes- 
sage said: “The first condition for 
evolution of international relations by 
way of arbitration and peaceful com- 
promise of conflicting interests should 
be that no more aggressive coalitions are 
formed in the future. Germany will at 
all times be ready to enter a league for 





*Scribner’s edition. Vol. II., Page 385. 
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the purpose of restraining the disturbers 
of peace, and will honestly co-operate 
in the extension of every endeavor to 
find a practical solution, and will collab- 
orate to make its realization possible. 
This all the more, if the war, as we ex- 
pect and trust, shall create political con- 
ditions which do full justice to the free 
development of all nations, the small as 
well as the great nations. Then it will 
be possible to realize the principles of 
justice and free development on land, 
and of the freedom of the seas.” 

The Chancellor’s message is couched in 
language none too clear. Can it be be- 
lieved that the German Empire will co- 
operate in this league? As Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and the other German States were 
once members of a “league to enforce 
peace” called the German Confedera- 
tion, it is conceivable that the Teuton 
allies might, after this war, under cer- 
tain circumstances, join such a league 
and abide by the compact. 

The “ Bundes act ” of the German Con- 
federation provided that in case of a 
difference between two States the ques- 
tions at issue should be submitted to a 
committee of the Diet for solution. When 
the Diet decided a question, and made a 
decree, it was the duty of the Diet to 
appoint a corps to carry out an execution 
against a Federal State. The Federal 
army was not intended to be brought into 
requisition except to repel a foreign foe. 
By the Federal act members of the Con- 
federation were strictly forbidden to 
make war on each other. In case of a 
State proving refractory, a summons was 
to be addressed to it to conform with the 
resolution of the Diet. Then, in case 
of refusal, an execution was ordered, 
and a State or States charged with carry- 
ing it out; but before the last forcible 
means were taken another summons was 
to be made, so as to give the State at 
fault another chance to avoid punish- 
ment. 

War between the States was considered 





to be impossible, but this was a false 
assumption, as the events of 1864 proved. 


Decree and Execution 


The Schleswig-Holstein question be- 
came acute in 1860, when Denmark en- 
deavored to get control of Holstein, a 
member of the German Confederation. 

In 1864 Federal execution was ordered 
by the Confederate Diet against the 
Grand Duke Charles of Holstein to com- 
pel him to carry out Confederate decrees 
of 1860 and 1863, and an army was 
formed of the lesser States, composed of 
6,000 Saxons and 6,000 Hanoverians; a 
further army of 5,000 Prussians and 5,000 
Austrians was held in reserve, but the 
latter two great powers of the Con- 
federation undertook the task. 

Great Britain had encouraged Den- 
mark to resist, but in the end she stood 
aside and allowed the Danes to be crushed 
in the war, so that Denmark, instead of 
gaining control of the Duchy of Holstein, 
lost both it and Schleswig. 

Austria and Prussia came to an agree- 
ment in regard to the Duchies to the ef- 
fect that Prussia was to have the ad- 
ministration of Schleswig and Austria 
that of Holstein, although the countries 
to be thus governed by these two powers 
wished to be united. Then Austria re- 
fused to consent to the annexation of the 
Duchies to Prussia, and appealed to the 
Diet and to the Middle German States 
to aid her in case of attack by Prussia. 
At the same time Prussia addressed a 
circular note to the German States, in 
which she begged them to inform her 
what course they would pursue suppos- 
ing she were to be attacked by Austria. 
The majority of these States referred 
her to the Diet of the Confederation. 

Prussia then made overtures to Aus- 
tria, but the latter power refused to en- 
tertain them. The powers stepped in to 
try to prevent war. Austria placed the 
solution of the Schleswig-Holstein situa- 
tion in the hands of the Diet of the Con- 
federation, promising to abide by its de- 
cision. In this case the Diet voted a de- 
cree to accede to the demands of Aus- 
tria, although her call for execution by a 
Federal army was contrary to the spirit 
and letter of the act. The vote of the 
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States for this decree stood 9 to 6 on 
June 14, 1866. Prussia thereupon issued 
a circular note calling for a new confede- 
ration, from which Austria and Luxem- 
burg were to be excluded, and the “ six 
weeks’ war.” between Prussia and Aus- 
tria ensued. 

We see, then, that the elaborate ma- 
chinery to avoid war failed to work suc- 
cessfully when the two strong members 
of the confederation came to a disagree- 
ment. Each was struggling for the 
leadership of the confederation—Austria 
to retain her old hegemony, and Prussia, 
under the subtle Bismarck, to displace 
her. These two powerful nations with 
totally irreconcilable views had to settle 
their differences by the sword, notwith- 
standing their being members of a 
“league to enforce peace.” 


In this war the “ needle-gun ” brought 
swift victory to King William and his 
allies, and four years later the aggran- 
dizement of Prussia brought about its 
war with France. The annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, considered necessary 
for the protection of Prussia and the sub- 
jection of France, has led to the alliance 
of that country with Russia. Thus we 
find that the present catastrophe in 
Europe goes back lineally to the Pan- 
dora’s box of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. 

This review of events shows that the 
first league to enforce peace was not 
happy in its results, and yet it may be 
that, as Prussia once accepted a consti- 
tution which provided for the submission 
of rival claims of Confederate States to 
the Confederate Diet and the promulga- 
tion of decrees and the enforcement of 
those decrees by Federal execution, it 
might, in order to bring about a stable 
peace between the States of Europe and 
Great Britain, bring itself to an adhesion 
to some such a league as is now planned. 

The present upheaval in Europe was 
perhaps caused by the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the Balkan States as well 
as by the growing military power of the 
German Empire and its avowed ambi- 
tions, which were curbed by the constric- 
tion of Germany within its narrow 
bounds. The first serious vibrations felt 
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in Western Europe came from the 
Balkan States. Now, after two years 
and a half of war, the control of the 
bridge between the Teuton allies and the 
Near East is being bitterly contested. 
If the Entente Allies should not succeed 
in barring this eastern extension of Ger- 
many over its wished-for vassal States 
of Austria-Hungary, Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Turkey, the German Em- 
pire, like Prussia in the old German Con- 
federation, would be too strong to sub- 
mit a quarrel to the arbitration of a 
council of a league of nations. But if 
the Teutons fail in the Balkans, and the 
Entente Allies hold the “ bridge,” Ger- 
many might well be a tractable member 
of such a league, after the experience of 
this war. This contest on the eastern 
front seems the vital tug of war, and the 
western fighting seems now to be a 
necessary corollary of it. 

The practical question, then, before the 
world is this: If a State, a member of 
such a league, is strong enough, or thinks 
it is strong enough, to stand against all 
the others to gain its end, will it abide by 
any decree made by the proposed League 
to Enforce Peace, even after arbitration 
before the league tribunal, it being under- 
stood beforehand that such a refusal 
would lead to the coalition of the whole 
world against it? 

It is quite clear that before the expe- 


riences of the “ world war,” great nations 
would not have been bound by any such 
agreement. When the important inter- 
ests of a nation are at stake, its course 
has almost always been selfish, but the 
terrible war may be teaching a lesson 
even to that nation whose strict adher- 
ence to a league would be the only guar- 
antee of its success. 

It seems fairly clear, then, that rather 
than to attempt what may be impossible, 
that is, the humiliation of Germany, an 
effort should be made, after a check to the 
Teutons in the east, to make a peace which 
should give all the countries their aspira- 
tions—the return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, a recognition of Germany’s ne- 
cessity for expansion, and an outlet for 
Russia to the Mediterranean, and provide 
for the restoration and indemnification 
of ruined small countries; Great Britain 
has all she wishes today, and only desires 
to be left alone. 

The unstable equilibrium of Europe 
must be cured before a stable foundation 
for peace—or for a peace league—can 
be laid. Communities under alien rule, 
races governed by other races, religions 
ruled by other religions, countries shut 
off from their natural development, 
countries forced into unnatural expan- 
sion, are never content. It is only by 
minds convinced of these premises that a 
sound peace can be made. 


Jerusalem 


By 0. ©, 


A. CHILD 


Again the Briton nears the ancient gates! 
The city of the Holy Sepulchre 

Sits in its Eastern calm and dumbly waits 
The coming of the legions from afar. 


They’re dust a thousand years, the knightly train 
That followed Richard’s leopard-blazoned shield 

Down the long road that valor pointed plain— 
The path of honor to the stricken field. 


Now men as bold as they, their sires’ sons, 
Toil through the sands where centuries ago 
Their forebears fought—awake with roaring guns 
The dead who heard crusading trumpets blow. 


Perchance the ghost of grim old Saladin 
A scimitar across their path may fling, 
Yet shall one wave them onward till they win— 


The wraith of England’s Lion-hearted King! 
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At the Western Fighting Fronts 


By Frank H. Simonds 






New York Tribune, visited the battlefields in 


France and had personal interviews with the British and French Premiers and military 
chiefs in February, 1917. He presented his conclusions in a series of articles, parts of which, 
by special agreement, are herewith presented in CURRENT HISToRY MAGAZINE. Mr. Simonds’s 


judgment on the situation in Europe is highly regarded in well-informed circles. 
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EFORE I went to the British front 
and talked with the British com- 
manders I shared the view of 
most uninformed observers from 

afar that the main purpose of British 
strategy and tactics alike was to pierce 
the German lines, to force the Germans 
out of France by some 
swift, complete stroke 
—TI believed that this 
was a possible thing. 

But I doubt if any 
British General of au- 
thority really believes 
or expects this sort of 
outcome to the war at 
the present time. 
Rather the prevailing 
notion is summed up 
in Grant’s memorable 
words—and the Brit- 
ish Army -expects to 
fight the present cam- 
paign out on the exist- 
ing lines if it takes all 
Summer or several 
Summers. Indeed, I 
was struck with the 
emphasis Sir Will- 
iam Robertson laid on the parallel of the 
civil war when I talked with him in Lon- 
don later. 

Here is about the point of view of the 
British Army in France: 

“Today we have more guns and more 
amnunition than the Germans. We are 
pounding them day and night as they 
once pounded us. The weakening in 
their morale is slowly but surely grow- 
ing, as is demonstrated by the number 
of desertions that are taking place and 
the growing readiness of units to sur- 
render. 

“We are pounding without ceasing, 
and the results of the pounding prove not 
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that the German troops in front of us are 
about to collapse, not that the German 
lines are about to break up like a fro- 
zen river with the Spring thaw, but that 
some day this process of weakening will 
have serious consequences. It may be 
that the Germans will avoid these conse- 
quences by gradual 
retirement, but such 
gradual retiremert 
shakes the morale of 
the soldier and of the 
nation. It may be that 
the Germans will hold 
on as Lee did before 
Richmond until the 
last, and thus court 
disaster, such disaster 
as came to Lee. But 
these things are in the 
future. 

“ As to piercing the 
German lines, given 
the present style of 
war, given the mag- 
nificent organization 
of the German lines, 
given their mechani- 
; cal resources, notably, 
machine guns, this is a long task. 
And the main thing is not to pierce 
lines, but to kill Germans and to 
wear out the German armies. It makes 
relatively little difference whether this 
is done on the line of the Somme or on 
the line of Cambrai, or even at the 
French frontier, from Hirson to Lille, 
behind which is again the line of the 
Scheldt and the Meuse—the best line of 
all. Each time the German shortens his 
line he reduces the number needed to hold 
it and the strain upon his resources. 

“The parallel is, after all, not the foot- 
ball field, but the prizering. We shall 
only defeat Germany by exhausting her; 
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we shall only win by a knockout; and 
the knockout may come in one corner of 
the ring or the other. 

“Two years ago we were holding our 
lines by rifle fire against high explosives. 
In the second week in May, 1915, Field 
Marshal French was compelled to attack 
at Festubert to aid the French and take 
the pressure off the Canadians in the 
Ypres salient. He had ammunition for 
forty minutes of bombardment, and that 
was all. Then the infantry had to at- 
tack, and it cost 8,000 casualties. We had 
neither machine guns, trench mortars, 
nor any of the instruments Germany had 
been accumulating for years. German 
aircraft were supreme in our sector. 

“But today we have more guns and 
better guns than the Germans. We fire 
four shells to the Germans’ one, and in 
the battle of the Somme not a German 
aircraft ‘came over’ for days on end. 
Their artillery shot in the dark; ours was 
informed by our aviators. At the begin- 
ning of the battle of the Somme we had 
terrific losses because it was a new ex- 
perience and « new army. A brigade 
attacking at one point lost 1,900 killed, 
1,800 wounded, and brought back 300 
men. The other day, in one of the last 
attacks, another brigade lost 1,400 men, 
and, in addition to burying 900 Germans, 
brought back 1,800 prisoners. 

“Night and day we pound the Ger- 
mans. Their artillery does not reply 
much of the time. We raid their trenches, 
and they seldom react. We take an ever- 
increasing number of prisoners. We see 
ever-increasing signs of wearing out. 
Do not misunderstand—the Germans are 
still very strong. The new units arrive, 
each soldier carrying his extra pair of 
shoes. They are well fed and well led; 
they will be to the last. 

If there is desertion and surrender in 
some units, others fight as well as ever 
and there is no ‘ Kamerad’ business with 
them.” Se * 


No Victory This Year 

I do not believe the British Army in 
France expects to win the war this year. 
I do not believe that the Generals are 
thinking in terms of a day, a month, or a 
year. What seems to be the feeling is 
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that after two years and a half of war 
there has been fashioned a British Army 
which is still gaining in knowledge and 
strength, but already has a proved su- 
periority over its foe in morale, in ma- 
terial, and in the things that may be 
measured by the slow but sure retrogres- 
sion of the Germans before them. For 
nearly two years the British Army hung 
on, now it is advancing; it escaped an- 
nihiliation, it is experiencing success. 

One of the questions I asked all the 
Generals with whom I talked was as to 
the possibility of a German offensive at 
some point on the British front. All 
agreed that it was possible; some ex- 
pected it. A push at the Ypres salient, 
the worst position on the whole front, 
was frequently suggested. General Mal- 
leterre in Paris quite strongly argued 
that the Germans would make this at- 
tack. I think that there is a considerable 
expectation in London that it will come, 
and I find this view repeated in later 
dispatches commenting upon the Ger- 
man retirement about Bapaume. 

But such an offensive carries no real 
peril to the mind of the British Army in 
France, which is chiefly interested to 
know if the Germans will bring out 
some new device, some new weapon like 
“poison gas,” and endeavor by using it 
to open a gap in the British front such 
as was opened at Ypres just two years 
ago next month and offered the Germans 
one of the golden chances of the whole 
war. 

Troops in Fine Condition 

Of the physical condition of the British 
Army it is impossible to speak too highly. 
I was in France in the zero weather of 
January. Every morning I rode out 
along the roads and camps, and never 
have I seen so many soldiers, or soldiers 
looking so young and strong and fit. It 
semed as if all the eastward leading 
valleys of France were swarming with 
British, Canadian, and Australian troops 
pushing onward to the front; it seemed 
an endless and inexhaustible flood, while 
behind, each little village had new reser- 
voirs of khaki-clad Tommies. * * * 

From the British Army in France, with 
which I stayed a week, I brought away 
the feeling of confidence and of intelli- 
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gent optimism. It has the appearance of 
an army which has undertaken a con- 
tract, not with a time-limit clause, not 
with a fixed hour or place of completion. 
It has undertaken a contract to dispose 
of the German military problem, of that 
part of the German Army assigned to it 
to deal with. It feels that it is doing the 
work, it recognizes that the way is still 
difficult and the time may yet be long. 
It expects new German attacks and it en- 
visages the possibility of local German 
successes, but it has only one possible ap- 
prehension: it looks not to the front and 
the Germans for its main peril, but to 
England and the man behind the lines— 
if he can hold, the end is assured and the 
fate of the “ Hun” is sealed. And this 
is the feeling of the French Army quite 
as well. The soldier sees victory, unless 
his civilian fellow-citizen weakens—and 
of this the signs are few in England, as 
in France. 

I can perhaps sum up my impression 
of the British Army in France by saying 
it recalls all that I have heard and read 
of the armies of the North in 1864. It 


The Battlefield 


Over an area perhaps of ten miles by 
twenty, of the battlefield on the Somme, 
the whole face of the earth has been 
changed, the heart of hills has been 
blown out; you look up the slope of a 
considerable hill, you climb with difficul- 
ty up its rounding slope, and suddenly 
you gaze down into a chasm, a volcano’s 
crater; all the interior of the hill has 
been blown out by a mine; the hillside 
is an open shell; an ocean liner could be 
concealed in the crater. 

Coming out of Albert along the road 
so many thousands of men have followed 
to death one approaches the field of 
actual fighting with little real warning. 
Albert itself is a shelled, half-destroyed 
town. The tower of its church, with a 
statute of the Virgin suspended in a 
prostrate position across the tower, has 
become a thing familiar to all who have 
read of the battle. When it falls, so 
the people of the region believe, peace 
will come. But Albert is only a shelled 


is a volunteer army in the main; its of- 
ficers are men proved by the test of two 
yars and a half of war. Its men, volun- 
teers though they are, are no longer raw 
or green. Haig, Horne, Rawlinson, Gough, 
Allenby, Plumer—these Generals com- 
manding armies have survived the test 
of battle elimination. 

As an army the British force -has 
been battered, driven, it has been de- 
feated and it has been repulsed. Its ex- 
periences recall those of the Army of the 
Potomac from the Peninsula to Gettys- 
burg—but, like the Army of the Poto- 
mac, it has found itself, it has meas- 
ured itself against a foe ready and 
trained and equipped as Lee’s army was 
not. And it is advancing. The Tommy 
in the trench more clearly than any Gen- 
eral or military writer sees and weighs 
the evidence of German weakening. 
Hence his supreme confidence. Hence 
for him the German peace proposal was 
the plea of the beaten. 

The nearer you get to the German 
line the more serene the spirit of .the 
British seems. 


of the Somme 


town; many of its houses stand, most of 
them retain their walls and many their 
roofs. 

But a mile the other side of Albert, 
traveling toward Péronne, one comes 
suddenly out upon the most terrible and 
bewildering scene of desolation it is pos- 
sible to imagine. From the upper layer 
of the earth there has been swept away 
not alone the trees, the sod, the outer 
covering, but the very depth of the 
lower strata has been churned up and 
scattered about. Of a sudden in the 
midst of the landscape of Picardy, with 
smiling valleys and pleasant woodlands, 
there is the image of the Sahara, of 
something more than the Saraha, of 
the fields above Pompeii or Messina, 
down which have flowed the streams of 
lava which not only engulf but endure. 


Only Skeletons of Hills 


Turning off the main road one leaves 
the car and climbs heavily up a hillside. 
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Along this hillside ran the first line of 
German trenches, but now there are 
neither trenches nor semblances of 
trenches. This hill and all the surround- 
ing hills are worked by shell fire until 
they resemble nothing so much as the 
pictures of the surface of the moon, fa- 
miliar to all who recall the geographies 
of their youth. The flesh of the hill has 
been swept away; only the skeleton re- 
mains. 

Occasionally, where the slope of the 
hill is undulating, the suggestion of a 
German dugout remains, perhaps a dug- 
out overwhelmed by the first deluge of 
fire and still holding in its unexplored 
depths the scores of Germans who in- 
habitated it when the avalanche arrived. 
All over the hillside, too, is the litter 
of war, unexploded shells, the fragments 
of bombs, the débris of earlier and later 
camps. Always, too, wherever there is 
a bit of level ground are graves, endless 
graves, graves placed without order and 
without system—the graves dug by men 
pressed with the need to get forward, 
compelled to lay aside all regard for the 
ceremony of inhumation. 

From the hill of Mametz one looks 
westward beyond the battlefield. Across 
a little ravine the opposite slope rises, 
still but little scarred. The frontier of 
desolation is exactly marked; it is as 
plain to the eye as if it were indicated 
upon a map. But looking westward over 
miles and miles, there is nothing but the 
wild scene of desolation. The surface of 
hill and valley has been swept away; it 
is as if the outer and the inner strata of 
the earth had in some fashion changed 
places. It is destruction suggesting that 
of Sodom and Gomorrah—a destruction 
deliberately designed to make impossible 
forever the return of men to their old 
fields. 

I do not know any way that one can 
give any slight hint of the desolation of 
the battlefield of the Somme. There it 
lies, ten miles deep, one shore touching 
the furnace which is still burning up and 
destroying the surface of the earth and 
all animate and inanimate things there- 
on. At the other shore there begins 
sharply the countryside of France, and 
between the two shores is an infernal 
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region in which at least a million and a 
half of men, British, German, and 
French, have been killed or wounded. 
Perhaps half a million men lie buried in 
the shattered folds and turns of the 
searred hillsides or in the flats beside the 
little brooks. 


Mametiz Swept Off the Earth 


Sometimes in the Sunday supplements 
scientists or alleged scientists used to 
write articles describing the time when 
the earth would begin to dry up, when 
flames from inside the narrow crust 
would burst forth. What they sought to 
describe the artillery of the last great 
war has illustrated on the slopes of the 
Picardy hillsides. 

Standing still on the slopes of the 
Mametz hill, on the slopes toward the 
north and east, one looks out upon the 
sites of many villages. At your feet was 
Mametz, but of Mametz there is not a 
stone, not a fragment. It has not been 
buried; it has been literally blown from 
the face of the earth; it has dissolved in 
dust, and the dust has been swept away. 
Here was a well-built little French town, 
with its solid houses of plaster and stone, 
old houses enduring from other centuries. 
It had the usual church, the familiar 
place, the fountain, all the slight but 
permanent details of a French village, 
and now there is just nothing. 


And what is true of Mametz is true 
of Montauban; it is true of Fricourt; it 
is true of I do not know how many more 
villages. They are gone, and sometimes 
the hills upon which they stood are gone. 
On the map you will see marked many 
little bits of woodland, the usual com- 
munal grove or the inevitable clump of 
trees surrounding the frequent chateaus. 
But the woods are gone. 


Woods Obliterated Near Verdun 


I saw the same thing at Verdun, when 
I visited Fort de Vaux before I went to 
the Somme. There half a dozen of the 
woods that have filled the battle reports 
have vanished—Bois de Laufée, Chenois, 
Capitre—they are gone, and there are 
left neither stumps nor stump holes; the 
ground out of which they grew has been 
worked into a mass of holes, huge cavities 
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in which men and animals have disap- 
peared and been drowned. 

This new artillery fire does not wreck; 
it does not even pause with obliteration; 
it alters the very surface and the sub- 
surface; it raises new hills and it de- 
stroys old elevations. 

And when the armies are gone and the 
war ends, (for even this war must end 
some time,) it is interesting, if tragic, 
to think of what will be the emotions of 
all the little people who inhabited these 
regions, people who, faithful to the 
French love for the land, will return to 
their old homes. And of their old homes 
they will find not even a fragment; the 
fields that they cultivated and that their 
fathers cultivated will have disappeared; 
the subsurface will still be honeycombed 
by the corridors of mines or the molelike 
burrows of the dugouts. 

I do not think one can get any concep- 
tion of the real terror of this war who 
has not seen the country of the Somme 
or of Verdun, who has not seen the fash- 
ion in which this war; like a malignant 
war spirit, has not alone destroyed all 
that there was of homes of human habi- 
tation’ and of the fields of human effort, 
but has swept the earth with fire and 
sown it with salt, as if in the determina- 
tion that there should never again be 
life, that men should not exist or fruit 
and foods grow in the fields over which 
it had passed. 

Yet it is not alone the sense of destruc- 
tion that one feels at the Somme. Indeed, 
I think the sense of human industry, of 
enormous effort of innumerable men at 
their tragic task of war, even passes the 
impression of desolation. Take one of 
the large anthills that one sometimes 
sees in a country field, draw a rake 
deeply through its curved summit, and 
watch the myriad of ants come swarming 
up and begin what seems a mad and 
frantic outburst of industry, and you 
will have some faint suggestion of what 
the battlefield of the Somme is like. 


Industry Amid Ruin 


For, in spite of the desolation, there is 
no lack of population, there is no lack of 
human activity. Indeed, looking down 
upon any section of the field, it suggests 





pictures that one sees of some great en- 
gineering operation, the removal of a 
mountain, the transformation of some 
square miles of the surface of the earth, 
a labor like that of Panama. For grid- 
ironed amid all the waste are railroad 
tracks, the bottom of every valley is car- 
peted with rails, and the noise of the dis- 
tant artillery is deadened by the shrill 
whistles of engines as they drag cars up 
toward the front—toward the railhead— 
the “dump” of the military argot. 

And beside the railroads are highways, 
the white, even, and splendid highways 
of France. They alone have survived the 
ruin, as the stones of the Appian Way 
have outlived the centuries and the on- 
rush of other barbarians. And along 
these highways flow the most amazing 
streams of mankind that are conceiv- 
able, and not alone men but motors and 
horses; the voice of the Missouri mule 
challenges the passage of the “tank” 
and the donkey of the pack train alike. 

Up these roads, following their artil- 
lery, surrounding their rolling kitchens, 
the men of Australia and of Canada 
move between those of Scotland and of 
England. And the roads are crowded day 
and night, like the roads that lead to the 
Polo Grounds when a ball game is sched- 
uled. And on the shell-swept hillsides 
every sort of shanty and barrack affords 
temporary resting place for the mender 
of highways or police of the rear. It is 
as if the flower and pick of British im- 
perial manhood had suddenly sought a 
dwelling place in the desert. 

And the impression is bewildering be- 
yond all else I have ever seen. Here are 
some square miles of the earth’s surface 
which have been swept and torn and 
wrecked by shell, by the fury of the 
weapons invented by man, and the men 
who have done these things with the 
maddest of all energy, with the most ter- 
rible of all machines, have now come for- 
ward to restore to human use what they 
have just destroyed. First they have cre- 
ated a wilderness, and worse than a wil- 
derness, and then they have fared for- 
ward into the wilderness, bringing with 
them all the machinery they could devise, 
not to repair all the injuries they have 
wrought, but such of these injuries as 
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are hampering their purpose—which 
purpose is to get forward swiftly and 
turn still more miles of France into the 
same centre of desolation. 


Scene of Lasting Destruction 


I do not know how any one can quite 
describe this battlefield of the Somme so 
that the man who lives in peace on this 
side of the Atlantic can understand it 
or grasp something of the supreme in- 
sanity and the supreme intelligence which 
are both unmistakable there. I am sure 
that centuries from now men and women 
will go to this place to see the surviving 
evidences of the storm that blighted it a 
year ago. I have never seen anything 
that approached the terribleness of the 
sight, save about Verdun. 


Yet an engineer, a man interested in 
the moving of mountains or the trans- 
formation of valleys to human ends, 
would look down also upon these fields 
today and see an order, an organization, 
a development of human genius and hu- 
man system, which would take him com- 
pletely and command his admiration. 
The saddest and most completely wasted 
corner of a valley may conceal a terminal 
station that would make an operating 
railroad man jealous. A New York 
policeman, a traffic man, used to the 
problems of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, might shrink from the task 
of separating and ordering the stream 
that flows through what was once the 
main street of Montauban and is now a 
white road in the midst of powdered 
ashes. 

And like the forest fires of the North, 
destruction advances, steadily, surely. 
The road below the hill at Mametz pas- 
ses Montauban, Guillemont, Ginchy, it 
reaches Combles, it arrives at Sailly-Sail- 
lisel, which is now the extreme front, but 
tomorrow the flames will pass Sailly-Sail- 
lisel. And when the storm has passed, 
then the railroad and the highway will 
push forward, more men will come with 
tools and with machinery, and they will 
reclaim to their own purposes this land 
that has been deluged with steel, torn by 
mines, watered by the blood of thousands 
and thousands of men coming from the 
uttermost parts of the earth and exhaust- 
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ing their resources, first of destruction 
and then of reconstruction, 


Last Summer we used to wonder why 
the British advance was so slow. I do 
not think one wonders when one clambers 
with difficulty up the steep slopes of one 
hill and sees beyond this hill after hill, 
valley after valley; not great hills, but 
sharp and steep hills, all now like to 
nothing so much as the deserted nest of 
hornets, along whose slopes there may 
still be traced in places the cuttings of 
the trenches and tangles of barbed wire. 


“ Tank” a Symbol of Fury 


Beyond Mametz, at Trones Wood, my 
guide showed me a “ tank,” disabled and 
lying beside the road. Oddly enough, it 
seemed to me the only really appropriate 
thing in the whole accursed region round- 
about. It seemed animal rather than 
mechanical, like a prehistoric animal, and 
it was not difficult to imagine that all 
the scene of desolation that extended on 
every side was the work of this animal, 
of many animals such as this; that there 
was still going forward the war of some 
prehistoric age between man and this 
sealed creature, and that in its fury, its 
dying fury—for this “ tank ” was dead— 
it had torn up the Trones Wood, lashed 
about itself and overturned trees and 
rooted them up. 

One more detail. All this field of con- 
trasting waste and reconstruction is well 
within reach of German shell fire. Now 
and again the storm begins and the cara- 
vans of men and animals slowly extend, 
draw out into thin groups, and go on. It 
never stops by day or by night, this 
steady, even flow of human life toward 
the extreme front at which annihilation 
becomes absolute, at an arbitrary fron- 
tier of sandbag's. 

The centre of the storm has passed, 
but the storm area includes all of the 
torn and wrecked country, and always 
there is to be heard, not distant, the 
steady drumming of heavy artillery; the 
hills are shaken almost every moment 
by the tremendous explosions, and the 
intermittent cannonade rises to the mag- 
nitude of an earthquake again and again. 

A year ago I visited the field of the 
Marne. Here there was nothing of de- 
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struction visible that might not have 
been the work of the men and the ma- 
chines that fought Napoleon on the same 
ground a century before. On the battle- 
field of Champagne, of 1915, as I have 
said, the effect of shell fire was patent 
but temporary; the walls of houses stood 
and the fields can be plowed and 
planted when the trenches are filled and 
the barbed wire removed. But at the 
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Somme there is nothing more terrifying 
in all the terrible things that one sees 
than the mutilation of the surface of the 
earth itself, the permanent destruction 
of the hills, and the lasting scarring of 
the hillsides, sown as they are with the 
shattered fragments of half a million of 
human beings and condemned to eternal 
sterility. Surely. the Somme must be 
the last word in war. 


America as Viewed by the Allies 


Mr. Simonds, in discussing the effect 
of the break in diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany 
and the probable entrance of this country 
into the war, says: 

I found no belief in Britain that it 
would be possible for America to organ- 
ize, equip, and transport armies to the 
European front in time to contribute to 
the decision, although the British Prime 
Minister expressed the conviction that 
thousands of American volunteers 
would flock to the allied cause and serve 
either in British or French armies under 
the American flag, but commanded—as 
to higher officers—by the British or the 
French Army chiefs. 

What the British felt was possible 
was that America would be able, by 
seizing German shipping in American 
ports, to contribute to mitigating the se- 
verity of the German submarine block- 
ade, and, by giving the Allies credit, sim- 
plify and accelerate the financing of 
the war. Some slight help in the shape 
of convoys for merchant ships sailing 
under the American flag, but carrying 
munitions and foodstuffs, was also sug- 
gested. 

But in the main I think London has 
few illusions as to the material benefits 
to flow from American participation in 
the war, and there is a profound sus- 
picion that in some way or other a meth- 
od will be found by the President to avoid 
coming in—that is, effectively. 

The simple truth is that the British 
have put aside almost all the illusions 
that they had in the earlier period of 
the war. They do not expect to starve 
the Germans to death, however much dis- 





comfort and privation their blockade may 
cause. They no longer expect that Ger- 
mans will rise against their own Gov- 
ernment and welcome their enemies as 
liberators, nor do they longer pin any 
faith to the old ideas of Anglo-Saxon 
solidarity, however pleasant to them 
is the sympathy and support of their 
American friends. 

England—Britain, the empire—expects 
to win the war by fighting, by killing 
Germans on the western battle front. She 
is making her preparations not for one 
but for several years of war. If Russia 
or Italy, or even heroic France, whose 
contribution and devotion find only praise 
and admiration, are able to contribute 
much or little, so much the better; if 
America joins and contributes, still bet- 
ter. But these things will be as they may 
be—the main thing is for Britain to pre- 
pare to do all that Britain can. 


The French Viewpoint 


I do not believe that any one can go 
to France, despite all there is of suffer- 
ing and of sorrow, and not feel that the 
will of the nation remains unshaken and 
that, though the loss of blood has been 
great, the strength of will remains un- 
broken. Confidence in victory there is, 
too. France expects to win, but beneath 
all is the grim realization that to sub- 
mit now, to accept a German peace, is 
but to escape destruction for a little and 
to bind the nation to eternal slavery to 
the ideas and the ideals which are ab- 
horrent to all Frenchmen and destructive 
of all that France means in the world or 
has meant. 


Always Frenchmen, talking of America 
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and American views, speaking of Presi- 
dent Wilson and his course, come back to 
the same point. To them it is incompre- 
hensible that any democratic nation, any 
civilized nation, can fail to perceive the 
fact of this war, can fail to perceive the 
impossibility of making peace, not with 
Germans as Germans, but with the Ger- 
man race, so long as it clings to those 
doctrines which have brought so much of 
horror and shame into France and swept 
away so much of what was beautiful in 
man and in art. 

The Germans persist in the notion that 
the French people desire peace and the 
French politicians compel war. I think 
the opposite is the truth. I think it is the 
politicians who are the sole pacifists, 
those who do profess pacifism, and I 
think this is due to their failure to under- 
stand the will and the determination of 
those whom they represent. A _ peace 


Government, a peace Ministry, could no*+ 
live; no French politicians dare openly 
to talk of peace, save those who do not 
count and cannot gain or lose by their 
words. 

When I was in Paris the city was suf- 


fering from the worst Winter since the 
siege. Coal was practically unobtainable 
and the suffering was great; there was 
a sense of suffering about that one does 
not think of in Paris, and yet through 
it all there was no outward evidence of 
any weakening of will, there were no 
disorders of the sort that one hears as 
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taking place in German cities; life is not 
easy in France, it is not pleasant, the 
sufferings that the war brings mount 
day by day, and the end of the increase 
is not in sight. 

Yet I do not think that any one who 
loved the French would talk to them long 
of peace. I do not think any but an in- 
credibly stupid man, or a German, would 
find evidence of the breaking of French 
spirit or the decay of French resolution. 

Returning to France after a year, one 
could not help feeling the extension of 
sadness, the intensification of the strain. 
France is suffering and she is bleeding, 
but there has been no change in French 
spirit or the French conception of the 
ultimate issues of the war. It remains 
a battle between civilization and _ bar- 
barism, and it remains a battle which 
must have a decision, and a decision 
which will insure the safety of France. 
Al! else means permanent ruin, the end 
of France. France, French men and 
French women are struggling with an 
unclean but powerful beast; they are 
struggling with a beast which will de- 
stroy them and their children, as it has 
devoured some and outraged more, unless 
they are able to destroy it, and no suf- 
fering, no agony, can make peace pos- 
sible save death itself until the victory 
is won, because any other peace is death. 
This, I think, is the French view, and this 
is why for France the war will go on be- 
yond this year, if necessary. 
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The “hilceatess ” of Poland 


Horrors of the Teutonic Invasion, as 


Attested by Russian Official Records 


Eugene Griselle, 


yeneral Secretary of the French Catholic Committee of Foreign Mis- 


sions, contributes to La Revue Hebdomedaire the subjoined account of events attending the 


Prussian and Austrian occupation of Poland. 


Rezanoff’s 
inquiry by the Russian Government. 
[This matter is published without verification 


by the editor, and is presented as an en parte 
contribution.—EbDIToR CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. ] 


TT: chateau of A. Budny was visit- 
ed by two Austrian officers, 
Count Zitchy and Baron Sardas. 

They began by ordering a copious 
meal, and, while it was being prepared, 
they made a tour through the chateau, 
during which they stole shamelessly. 

Baron Sardas, without the smallest hesi- 

tation picked up from a table a valuable 

gold watch, with chain and charms, and, 
when M. Budny protested, drew a re- 
volver and threatened to shoot him. 


Count Zitchy, carrying a small traveling 
bag in his hand, gathered up rare bibe- 
lots as “ keepsakes.” 


From the stable the 
two officers chose six thoroughbred 
horses, of a total value of 50,000 rubles, 
saying that they “requisitioned ” them. 
The visit of these two Austrian “ aristo- 
crats” cost M. Budny something over 
80,000 rubles. 

The Austrians, when retreating, set 
fire to the villages and savagely shot 
down the pacifie inhabitants. Among 
prisoners taken by the Russians was a 
Captain Schmidt, who made himself fa- 
mous as an incendiary of defenseless vil- 
lages, a destroyer of churches and 
shrines: “ * * 

A Russian officer testified: “I saw with 
my own eyes the savagery and insane 
cruelty of the Austrians, running from 
house to house, to burn a village and de- 
stroy, in the midst of so much suffering, 
whatever had miraculously escaped our 
artillery fire. The town of Iuzefov, on 
the Vistula, was burned to the ground. 
* * * At Iurov the Teutonic fury mani- 
fested itself with peculiar violence. After 
setting fire to the village at four points, 
the Germans began to fire on all who 
tried to save anything from the flames. 


His materials are drawn from Colonel A. S. 
‘*German Atrocities on the Russian Front,’’ summarizing the results of an official 
In each case the source is given in full in the original. 


The hapless inhabitants who escaped 
from the burning houses were equally 
greeted with rifle fire. A few families 
hid in the cellars; others in potato pits. 
As soon as they discovered this, the Ger- 
mans threw straw into the pits and set 
fire to it. The maddened refugees, when 
they tried to climb out, were met with 
bullet and bayonet. In the cellars forty- 
two bodies, slain in this horrible way, 
were counted. The Germans killed an 
old man named Bazarnik by firing four 
salvos at him, the first being aimed at 
his feet, the second at his loins, the third 
at his breast, the fourth at his head. 
These salvos were fired at intervals, in- 
tentionally lengthened.” * 2 

In the villages of Sonta and Veprie- 
Czero the Austrians assaulted the wo- 
men. In the village of Sumin, according 
to the deposition of the parish priest of 
Ternovatka, a woman who resisted was 
murdered; her ears and breasts were cut 
of, *-** 

The “woman tax” was reduced to 
system by the Austrians. The officers 
coldly ordered so many women to be 
brought to one or another detachment 
of their troops. Those who resisted were 
shot. - 

The Deputy, Makonietchni, who visited 
the Lublin district, testified that the vio- 
lations of women were innumerable; the 
most monstrous and incredible outrages 
were inflicted on them, many of them 
having their breasts cut off. * * The 
Austrians, literally drunk with fury, 
threw the unfortunate inhabitants into 
the burning houses. There were numer- 
ous cases where soldiers impaled children 
on their bayonets and then threw them 
into the flames. * * * 

The manager of an estate on the out- 
skirts of Lovicz testified: “The Teutons 
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came to us toward witht at least sev- 
enty in number. They put their horses 
in the stables, the sheds, and the cow 
houses, driving out the cows. Then they 
came into the house, crying: ‘Give us 
supper!’ ‘Give us wine!’ We killed 
poultry and I opened the cellar. Mean- 
while, the officers wandered from room 
to room, with drawn swords, slashing at 


everything, portraits, porcelains, the 
grand piano. 
“ But the worst came later. When sup- 


per was over, the officers, three in num- 
ber, who had drunk six bottles of wine, 
were completely drunk. ‘ Bring us wo- 
men!’ they cried. The soldiers rushed 
to fulfill their orders. I had my wife 
and a little girl of 12; the mechanician 
who lived in the house had a young wife; 
he had been married only that Summer. 
The poor creatures were seized. Terror- 
ized, broken down, I could not move. The 
mechanician’s wife struggled to escape, 
crying to him: ‘Save me from dis- 
honor!’ He dashed toward her, but a 
dragoon cut him over the head with his 
sabre. She died during the night. They 
brought the two women and the little girl 
into the officers’ room. The little girl 
was found dead in the morning. * * * 


An eyewitness records a monstrous 
piece of cruelty which he saw in the vil- 
lage of Kilniki, in the district of Versh- 
bolovo, in the Government of Suvalki: 
The inhabitants led me to the hut of a 
Polish peasant, aged 56, Ossip Bindero- 
vitch by name. The miserable wretch 
was lying on a mattress, torn by con- 
vulsions of agony. His daughters, with- 
out a word, led me close to the body, 
which was beginning to stiffen, and with 
their fingers opened his mouth. I shud- 
dered with horror; in place of the tongue 
there was a gaping wound. A few min- 
utes later Binderovitch died under my 
eyes. His daughters told me the Germans 
had torn his tongue out because he had 
refused to show them the direction in 
which the Cossack scouts shad retreated 
from the village. * . 

The prior of the famous Polish Mon- 
astery of Czenstochovo has testified to 
the thefts of the Germans. Thousands of 
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pounds of silver and gold, the offerings 
of pilgrims to the shrine, a great quan- 
tity of pearls from the halo of the famous 
image of the Virgin, among others a 
costly pearl given by the Chancellor, 
Prince Lubomisrki; the giant ruby taken 
from the haft of a dagger captured by 
Jan Sobieski under the walls of Vienna, 
an emerald weighing more than forty 
karats, given by an unknown pilgrim in 
1812, were carried away. * * When 
the German officers, installed in the mon- 
astery after the expulsion of the monks, 
had emptied the wine cellars, they 
“ requisitioned ” the women of the town. 
The razzia was carried out under atro- 
cious conditions. [The details here are 
so abominable that it is impossible to 
translate them.—Ed.] * * * Soon 
there was not a house in which were not 
heard foul German oaths; in the streets 
the conduct of the Germans was re- 
vo!ting. * There was not a house 
in Czenstochovo that had not some in- 
famy to lament. * * 

By evening, more than fifteen hundred 
had been arrested, men and women. All 
were declared prisoners of war and sent 
to Germany. - In the village of 
Topaltcha, the soldiers of the Apostolic 
Emperor, Francis Joseph, established 
their hospital in the church, which was 
found littered with excrement. The 
church vessels were gone. * * * On 
the altar the soldiers had drunk, eaten, 
and played cards. In the sacristy, all 
objects of value were stolen. The fonts 
were turned into urinals. * * * 

Michlachevski, an employe of the 
Countess Branitzka, testified: With a 
considerable group of Poles, I was moved 
from town to town in Germany, working 
at the supply of provisions for the troops, 
in the slaughterhouses, at the burial of 
soldiers, digging trenches. Finally, we 
were dressed in military uniforms and 
sent to fight against the French at 
Lunéville. 7: 

S. F. Koninski testified: The Germans 
brought a large body of civilian prison- 
ers to Silesia, drilled them, and sent 
them to Belgium and France, w here they 
were put on the firing line. a 








Ordeals of the Wounded 





Extraordinary Phases and Episodes Described by Medical 
Experts 


I, 


{Translated for CurreNtT History MacAziNge 
from a report made by Professor Ludovico 
Tsnardi to the Royal Academy of Medicine of 
Turin, Italy. Professor Isnardi: has been 
Director of the Military Reserve Hospital at 
Vercelli since the beginning of the war.] 


[ve is a sort of suppurating 
wound produced by the so-called 
wounds by explosion, with orifice 

of ample exit, funnel-shaped and 
especially dangerous when found in the 
thigh and leg. In these wounds for the 
most part the skeleton is affected. 

It is easy to understand how in these 
cases the wounds become infected, if one 
thinks of the difficult places in which our 
war is being carried on. Some wounded 
have been lowered with ropes from the 
rocks. Many with serious wounds are 
compelled to go on foot over long tracts 
of most laborious road. One soldier fell 
at fifty meters from the enemy’s trenches 
with fracture of the femur near the base 
of the thigh and with a wound on the 
internal side as large as a hand; all alone 
he bound the sick leg tightly to the well 
one with his belt, then slid down the 
slope of a hill, and for five hours crawled 
on hands and feet until he reached his 
own camp. 

The inflammation of these wounds is 
impressive. From the orifices issue 
black blood, pus, and sometimes gas; the 
intermuscular spaces are invaded by the 
pus, the whole joint is discolored and 
much swollen; high fever, and in the first 
nights delirium. One condition only is 
favorable, the extent of the cutaneous 
opening. 

I ought to say parenthetically that, in 
spite of everything, in general our 
wounded soldiers on arrival at the hos- 
pital with the clinical history which ac- 
companies them, the dressings perfected, 
the fractured joints immobilized, often 
with plaster on which is written clearly 
the diagnosis and the facts, attest a calm, 





an order, a solid scientific preparation in 
our field physicians which are truly ad- 
mirable. 

II. 


[Translated for CurreENtT History MAGAZINS 
from a recent article in Revue de Chirurgie, 
Paris, by André Chalier and Roger Glénard. 
These two men made a military hospital out 
of a Summer hotel in the high valley of the 
Moselle, near one of the most frequented 
passes of the Vosges.] 

The wounded were brought to us from 
the firing line, distant some 20 to 25 
kilometers, in French, English, or Amer- 
ican automobiles. They came to us either 
directly or after having passed through 
a division ambulance located in front of 
us, in relay fashion. We have received 
many wounded barely a few hours after 
they were put hors de combat, but the 
majority have come to us quite late, after 
one or several days of waiting, the delay 
being accounted for by the difficulties 
encountered in picking them up and by 
the length of the transport in the moun- 
tainous regions where our soldiers were 
fighting. 

Thus, for example, an infantryman re- 
ceives a ball in the chest at 3 P. M. He 
loses blood by the mouth, and, very much 
oppressed, does 300 meters on foot in or- 
der to gain the relief station; in trav- 
ersing this distance he has to rest him- 
self three times. He remains at the re- 
lief station until 9 P. M., then the stretch- 
er bearers carry him for two hours, until 
he reaches a shelter for sappers, where 
he rests for three hours, and continues to 
spit much blood. The next day, at 2 
A. M., he is placed on a mule, which car- 
ries him for three hours across the moun- 
tain, only to put him down by the edge of 
the road at 5 A. M. There a cart picks 
him up at 7 A. M., and puts him down 
at 10 A. M. at a point where finally 
horse-drawn vehicles arrive, which con- 
duct him to the division ambulance. 


Another infantryman, wounded at 10 








A. M., also in the chest, at first remains 
there, where an individual dressing is 
applied for him. At 7 P. M. he leaves 
on foot and walks in the darkness until 
midnight; then he stretches himself out 
on the ground in a bit of woods and 
sleeps, covered by the beautiful stars. 
At the first trace of dawn he begins to 
walk again, and reaches the relay of 
stretcher bearers. These take him at 5 
A. M., and at 8 A. M. they place him in a 
vehicle which bears him to the ambulance 
of the first line. He remains there some 
hours, and is finally brought to us in an 
automobile; he reaches us at 10 P. M., or 
thirty-six hours after receiving his 
wound. 

Quite recently, in an action where a 
surrounded company was delivered only 
at the end of four days, certain wounded, 
their dressings done only in the most 
summary manner, were obliged to re- 
main all this time on the ground. 

In general, we have kept our wounded 
the least time possible, so as to reserve 
the largest number of places in our hos- 
pital ready for emergency use. How- 
ever, as far as major wounds are con- 
cerned, particularly those of the extremi- 
ties, we have made it a point not to dis- 
charge them before the seventh or eighth 
day after the time of wounding, for it is 
during this first week that ordinarily 
the worst infectious accidents supervene 
if they are to occur. Likewise, we have 
kept at least two weeks the cases of 
trephining, of amputation, of serious 
wounds of the chest, of the abdomen, 
and of the joints. 

TIT. 

[Translated from Espafia Médica, Madrid, 
for CurRENT History MaGAZINe. ] 

The following episode was overheard 
in the ¢orridor of a hospital and was told 
by a Spaniard who enlisted in the French 
Army and was wounded: 

“The good Lalane, the merriest com- 
rade of the region, has made an ugly 
death. Toward evening we had repulsed 
an attack of the ‘ boches’; we had leaped 
out of the trench, which was turned up- 
side down by the artillery; then we had 
regained our posts. Seventeen men were 
missing, and among these was Lalane. 
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When the cannonading and the fusillade 
had ceased we heard the usual torment- 
ing cries of our wounded, fallen on the 
ground between our trench and that of 
the enemy. ‘Help, mercy, mamma!’ 
pleaded the poor wretches. 

“ Uselessly we tried to aid them. Our 
self-denial cost us two men, because the 
enemies made a terrible fire every time 
that we repeated the attempt. 

“At the dawn of day the cries had 
stopped; only one of our men continued 
to shriek tremendously. We recognized 
the voice of Lalane, who was roaring 
with pain and with anger. The unfortu- 
nate man was the prey of delirium; he 
pretended that nasty rats were gnawing 
him and that he could not free himself 
from them. Two days and three nights 
the torture of our unfortunate friend 
lasted. They were two days and three 
nights during which we did not sleep in 
the trench. We were obsessed. Little 
Cazan cried like a baby. 

“In the end there was silence, which 
said clearly that Lalane was dead. There 
was a sigh of relief for all. ‘ Poor devil!’ 
I proposed by all means to go after the 
corpse of our friend as soon as a favor- 
able chance presented itself, in order to 
prevent it from being torn up by a flock 
of ravens roosting in the grove near by. 
The chance did not keep us waiting long; 
the thickest sort of a morning fog per- 
mitted Cazan to betake himself to the 
spot and to tie a small rope to one of his 
feet; pulling and pulling, we succeeded 
in dragging him along up to the trench. 
A ery of horror leaped from our throats! 
The eyes, empty; the nose, the ears, the 
lips, gnawed; all the body stripped, torn 
asunder, devoured—the bones could be 
seen here and there. Of his clothes there 
remained intact only his leather belt and 
shoes. The unhappy man had a slight 
wound in the spine, which had paralyzed 
and immobilized him; hence he could not 
defend himself against the trench rats, 
which had devoured him alive!” 

At this point the narrator was inter- 
rupted by the protests of his comrades, 
who wished to sleep. That night I slept 
badly; I dreamed of struggling with all 
the monsters of the Apocalypse. 
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A Darkened Church in the War Zone 





An [rish Officer’s Word Picture 


T a certain point at the front there 
A is a village where the troops 
come from time to time to rest, 
and there the church each evening is 
crowded with the soldiers. Lights of a 
brilliant kind are not allowed in this 
village, as it is so near the line, and it 
is urgent at night to give no sign which 
might make the place a target for the 
long-range guns of the enemy. There- 
fore the church is never lighted in the 
evening, and it is by the flames of a 
few candles alone on the altar of Our 
Lady of Dolores that the rosary is re- 
cited. 

It is a strange scene in this church at 
night. Entering it, all is dark save for 
the few fluttering candles on the altar 
before which the priest kneels to say 
the prayers. It is only when the men 
join in that one becomes aware that the 
church is really full, and it is solemn 
and appealing beyond words to describe 
when up from the darkness rise the 
great chords from hundreds of voices in 
the prayers. The darkness seems to add 
impressiveness to the prayers, and from 
the outside are heard the rumble and 
roar of the guns which, not so very 
far away, are dealing out death and 
agony to the comrades of the men who 
pray. Sometimes the church is mo- 
mentarily illuminated by the flashes of 
the guns and the windows are lighted 
up as though by lightning. 

The writer of these lines has seen 
many an impressive spectacle of large 
congregations at prayer in great and 
spacious churches in many lands, but 
nothing more truly touching, impressive, 
and moving has ever been witnessed than 
the darkened church behind the lines, 
thronged with troops fervently invoking 
the intercession of the Mother of God 
under almost the very shadow of the 
wings of the Angel of Death! In France 
and Belgium the Catholic troops are 
fortunate in having at hand so many 
churches of their own faith, and this 
makes it easier for the devoted chaplains 





to get their flocks together. For so 
many days the battalions are in the 
trenches, and for so many days in the 
comparative safety of the camps in the 
little villages somewhere back from the 
firing line. The day and night before a 
battalion goes to the trenches the chap- 
lains are busy in the churches, for the 
men throng to confession, and it is a won- 
derful and most faith-inspiring sight to 
see them in hundreds approaching the 
altar before marching off to danger, and 
in many cases to death itself. 

When the turn in the trenches is over 
and the men resume their rosary in the 
darkened church in the evenings there 
are always some absent ones who were 
there the week before. For this very rea- 
son, perhaps, because of the comrades 
who will never kneel by their side again, 
the men pray all the more fervently and 
with ever-increasing earnestness say, 
“ May the souls of the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace! ” 

While some of the chaplains attend 
the men who are resting in the back 
villages, others follow the men into the 
line, and there, in some ruined house 
close by or in a shelter or dugout in 
the trench itself, they are always at 
hand to minister to the suffering and 
the dying. Who can measure the con- 
solation they bring, or who can describe 
the comfort and happiness of the soldier 
whose eyes, before they close forever, 
rest upon the face of the priest of his 
own faith? If the priest in peace is the 
ever-sought comforter of the afflicted 
and dying, how much more so is the 
priest in time of war and in the battle 
line! The writer has met at the front 
many chaplains, and the dominant feel- 
ing of one and all is thankfulness that 
they were able to go out with the men 
and share their lot. 

Of all the actors in the great tragedy 
of the war none stand out more heroically 
than the chaplains, none fill a greater 
place in what has come to be called the 
theatre of war. No wonder so many of 
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them have received decorations, and no 
wonder the men highly value the pres- 
ence and the consolation and the en- 
couragement of the “padre,” as the 
officers call the minister of religion. To 
the Catholic soldiers, however, the priest 
remains “father,” and it is good to see 
them smile as he approaches and to hear 
the sound ring of the old faith in their 
voices as they reply to his salutation and 
address him always as “father.” 
Mass has been said in the very trenches, 
and the writer has attended mass in 
many a ruined church and many a shell- 
wrecked shelter. And ever and always 
the men are the same, devoted and earn- 
est, and the more wretched their sur- 
roundings the more eager they are. 
Nothing is more noticeable than the 


way the Catholic soldier holds by his 
beads. The writer has seen men who 
were killed in the line. Their little per- 
sonal belongings are carefully collected 
by comrades and safely kept to be sent 
home, but the rosary when found in the 
pocket is often, usually indeed, reverent- 
ly placed round the dead man’s neck 
before he is wrapped in his blanket for 
burial. “I put his beads about his neck, 
Sir,” is the report often given by the 
stretcher bearer to the chaplain or other 
officer, as a man is given to the grave. 
How many Catholic soldiers lie in their 
lonely graves today in the war zone 
with their beads about their necks! 
How very, very many! And so, indeed, 
one feels sure would they wish to be 
buried. 


The Great Work of the Belgian 


Relief Commission 


yo breaking off of diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States 
and Germany threatened to in- 
terrupt, if not entirely end, the 
valuable work of the American Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, which has be- 
come equally well known by its initials, 
“C. R. B.” When the German invasion 
cut off the 80 per cent. of Belgium’s food 
imported from over the seas, nearly ten 
million people, including those in the in- 
vaded part of France, were in danger of 
starving to death. Something had to be 
done to help the Belgians, and somebody 
had to do it. 

The emergency produced the man, Her- 
bert C. Hoover, an American mining en- 
gineer and business organizer resident in 
London, and the head of industrial un- 
dertakings employing 125,000 men. Mr. 
Hoover marshaled a small legion of fel- 
low-Americans—business men, sanitary 
experts, doctors, social workers—who as 
unpaid volunteers set about the great 
task of feeding the people of Belgium 
and Northern France. Today the C. R. 
B., which Mr. Hoover and his colleagues 
have built up, is a great institution, rec- 





ognized by all Governments, receiving 
contributions from all parts of the earth, 
with its own ships in every great port, 
and in the eyes of the Belgians and 
French who receive their daily bread 
through its agency a monument of what 
Americans can do in social organization 
and business efficiency, for Americans 
have furnished the entire personnel of 
the commission from the beginning. 

The initial negotiations with the vari- 
ous belligerent Governments in 1914 were 
conducted on behalf of the commission 
by the American Ambassadors and Min- 
isters in London, Brussels, and Berlin. 
Mr. Hoover, early recognizing the pos- 
sibility that the United States might be- 
come involved in the war, obtained the 
patronage of the Spanish and Dutch Am- 
bassadors and Ministers in London, Ber- 
lin, and Brussels, and at every crisis 
which has threatened America in the war 
the commission has had the support of 
the Spanish and Dutch diplomats, who 
have been ready, if necessary, to find a 
new staff to replace the American per- 
sonnel. The commission is a distinct or- 
ganization from the Belgian National 
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Committee, through and with which it 
works in Belgium itself. Its functions 
are those of direction, supervision, and 
all matters that have to be dealt with 
outside Belgium. In the occupied terri- 
tories it has the help of thousands of 
Belgian and French workers, many of 
them women. 


The commission does not depend upon 
any one of its American members for 
leadership, since, as Mr. Hoover says, 
any one of them could at any time take 
charge and carry on the work. “ Hon- 
nold, Poland, Gregory, Brown, Kellogg, 
Lucey, White, Hunsiker,. Connet, Young, 
and many others who at various periods 
have given of their great ability and ex- 
perience in administration could do it.” 
At the same time it is admitted that the 
commission would never have been so 
successful if Belgium had not already 
had in existence a well-developed com- 
munal system. The base of the commis- 
sion’s organization is a committee in 
every commune, or municipality. The 
communal committees consist of repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions, the com- 
munal authorities, the medical profes- 
sion, and the business or professional 
class. Through their knowledge of 
everybody in their communes and of local 
conditions the committees are able to es- 
timate exactly the extent of the relief 
required. 

“You can have no idea what a great 
blessing it has been in Belgium and 
Northern France to have the small and 
intimate divisions which exist under the 
communal system,” says Myr. Hoover. 
“It is the whole unit of life and a po- 
litical entity much more developed than 
in America. It has been not only the 
basis of our relief organization, but the 
salvation of the people.” Altogether 
there are 4,000 communal committees, 
which are linked up in larger groups un- 
der district and provincial committees, 
which in turn come under the Belgian 
National Committee. 


Up to date the commission has spent 
$250,000,000, most of which has been pro- 
vided by the British and French Govern- 
ments. The remainder has come from 
the Belgians and French themselves, and 
from contributions sent from all parts of 
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the world, including Madagascar, remote 
places in China, the Solomon Islands, 
Greenland, Liberia, and Tasmania. Tas- 
mania, the smallest of the States of the 
Australian Commonwealth, has the honor 
of heading the per capita contributions, 
with $6.53 subscribed for every inhab- 
itant. 

When Mr. Hoover and his fellow- 
Americans began the work of saving Bel- 
gium from starvation, they made their 
first appeal to the people of the United 
States. They considered that they were 
working on behalf of America in the 
name of humanity, and they felt that 
they were in this way writing “a page of 
true Americanism in Europe.” But the 
American response to the appeal for 
contributions has thus far been sadly dis- 
appointing. It has amounted to only 
$9,000,000, less than 9 cents per capita, 
while Canada has contributed 28 cents, 
Australia $1.25, and New Zealand $1.98. 
The miners of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, gave 10 per cent. of their wages, 
which was added to by a similar amount 
from the owners of the mines. 

During his stay in America in the 
early part of 1917, Mr. Hoover more than 
once expressed himself on the subject of 
his own country’s niggardliness, pointing 
out at the same time that the chief prof- 
its made out of providing food for Bel- 
gium had gone into American pockets. 
Out of the $250,000,000 spent by the C. 
R. B., $150,000,000 had keen used in the 
United States to purchase supplies, and 
on these orders America had made a war 
profit of at least $30,000,000. Yet in 
two years the American people had con- 
tributed only $9,000,000. On these facts 
Mr. Hoover based this indictment of his 
fellow-countrymen: 

Thousands of contributions have come to us 
from devoted people all over the United 
States, but the truth is that, with the ex- 
ception of a few large gifts, American con- 
tributions have been little rills of charity of 
the poor toward the poor. Everywhere abroad 
America has been getting the credit for keep- 
ing alight the lamp of humanity, but what 
are the facts? America’s contributions have 
been pitifully inadequate, and, do not forget 
it, other peoples have begun to take stock of 
us. We have been getting all the credit. 
Have we deserved it? We lay claim to 
idealism, to devotion to duty, and to great 
benevolence; but now the acid test is being 
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applied to us. This has a wider import than 
mere figures. Time and time again when 
the door to Belgium threatened to close we 
have defended its portals by the assertion 
that this was an American enterprise, that 
the sensibilities of the American people would 
be wounded beyond measure, would be out- 
raged, if this work were interfered with. 
Our moral strength has been based upon this 
assertion. I believe it is true, but it is diffi- 
cult in the face of the figures to carry con- 
viction, and in the last six or eight months 
time and again we have felt our influence 
slip from under us. 


The result of the war will be that America 
will be rich, prosperous, wealthy, and will 
have made untold millions out of the woe and 
swelter of Europe. The justification of any 
rich man in the community is his trusteeship 
to the community for his wealth. The justi- 
fication of America to the world-community 
today is her trusteeship to the world-com- 
munity for the property which she _ holds. 
There is growing up and there has grown up 
in Europe a note of bitterness which will 
seriously affect our whole relations with 
Europe for years to come. The only ameliora- 
tion to this bitterness possible is for this 
country to properly assume its burden toward 
the helpless in Europe. 

Speaking at Washington, D. C., on 
Feb. 17, Mr. Hoover said it made him feel 
ashamed when he heard Belgian children 
expressing their gratitude by singing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” and he 
knew that the food they were eating had 


not been paid for by Americans. 


The commission’s requirements have 
grown to between $18,000,000 and $19,- 
000,000 a month. Of this amount the 
Allied Governments are contributing 
$14,000,000, leaving between four and 
five million dollars a month to be raised 
by public charity. The Belgians resent 
bitterly the very suggestion of charity, 
and have continued to borrow heavily 
with British and French support. Nev- 
ertheless, they have had to leave 3,000,- 
000 of their people, who are totally desti- 
tute, as well as 1,250,000 adolescent chil- 
dren, to depend upon the commission’s 
efforts. Mr. Hoover’s mission during his 
visit to America included a plan to get 
the United States to undertake the pro- 
vision of $1,250,000 a month for the 
wants of the 1,250,000 adolescent chil- 
dren. The commission has had to cope 
with an alarming increase in tuberculo- 
sis and other diseases among adolescents, 
caused by the lower power of resistance 
consequent upon inadequate diet. A dol- 


lar a month for each one of these children 
is needed to stop the gradual degenera- 
tion of the youth of Belgium. 


One of the first noteworthy results of 
Mr. Hoover’s criticism was that the 
Rocky Mountain Club of New York, 
whose members are mostly men inter- 
ested in mining enterprises, decided to 
turn over to the commission the $500,000 
which they had raised for a new club- 
house costing $1,000,000, and voted that 
every one of their 1,200 members should 
go to work to get contributions. In other 
directions Mr. Hoover made his presence 
felt, and there was an improvement in 
American subscriptions to the funds of 
the commission. 


The statement that the Germans have 
taken food intended for the Belgians was 
disposed of by Mr. Hoover in a speech in 
New York City on Feb. 13. “ We are 
satisfied,” he said, “that the German 
Army has never eaten one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. of the food provided. The Allied 
Governments never would have supplied 
us with $200,000,000 if we were supply- 
ing the German Army. If the Germans 
had absorbed any considerable quantity 
of this food, the population of Belgium 
would not be alive today.” 

When the break came between the 
United States and Germany, it was stat- 
ed that the feeding of the people of Bel- 
gium and Northern France would go on, 
because the C. R. B. had become a unique 
international society, supported by con- 
tributions from both belligerents and 
neutrals, and represented by American 
citizens in the occupied territories. If 
America became involved in the war, the 
citizens of some other neutral country, 
such as Spain or Holland, would carry 
on the work. 

Immunity from blockade measures for 
the commission’s steamers was secured 
by Mr. Hoover after negotiation with 
Germany and Great Britain. At the out- 
break of the war foodstuffs were not 
contraband, and the commission was free 
to transport its supplies in neutral ships 
to Holland. But sufficient neutral ships 
could not be obtained, and belligerent 
vessels had also to be chartered. ‘The 
German Government agreed to consider 
immune from attack all ships flying the 
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flag of the commission and carrying 
passes from the German Ambassadors at 
the neutral capitals. The Captains of 
the commission’s ships were pledged not 
to engage in belligerent practices, and 
the commission not to send anything but 
food and clothing for the Belgian popu- 
lation. 

When Great Britain declared food- 
stuffs contraband, the commission’s 
ships were exempted from the Order in 
Council. It was provided that they 
should be specially marked with the let- 
ters “C. R. B.” At the beginning of the 
submarine warfare around the British 
Isles in February, 1915, the German Gov- 
ernment agreed that the commission’s 
steamers should go through the war zone 
immune from attack. 

On President Wilson’s announcement 
of the diplomatic break, the commission 
ordered all its ships in America, Argen- 
tina, India, and Europe to remain in port 
till further notice. But fifteen ships 
were either in or approaching the war 
zone, and could not be reached by wire- 
less. Two of them were sunk. It was 
said that the German Government would 
no longer respect the commission’s flag 
unless the ships took a course entirely to 
the north of the newly established war 
zone on their way to Hoiland. The Ger- 
man Government gave assurances that it 
had no intention of interfering with the 
work of feeding the civil populations of 
Belgium and Northern France. 

Despite the diplomatic break, the com- 
mission decided at first not to withdraw 
its representatives from Belgium, but on 
Feb. 12, after a German order had been 
issued for all Americans to withdraw 
from the occupied territories, leaving in 
Brussels only a few of their representa- 
tives, headed by Brand Whitlock, the 
American Minister to Belgium, the com- 
mission notified the German authorities 
that the Americans would cease to par- 
ticipate in the relief work in Belgium 
and Northern France. However, after a 
conference on Feb. 15 between the Ger- 
man Civil Governor of Brussels, the 
American and Spanish Ministers, and 
representatives of the commission and 
the Belgian National Committee, permis- 
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ties for the commission to continue its 
work, and it was decided not to with- 
draw. The German action in ordering 
Americans to leave the occupied territo- 
ries was so promptly reversed that the 
continuity of the work was not inter- 
rupted. 

In regard to immunity from attack by 
submarines, it was announced on Feb. 24 
that the sailing of the commission’s ships 
had been resumed as the result of ar- 
rangements with the British and German 
Governments whereby a route between 
North American ports and Rotterdam 
had been agreed upon. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, many of the commission’s vessels 
had accumulated in British ports, and 
were held there. Concerning these Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen, British Under Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, made the fol- 
lowing statement on March 5: 


In declaring the war zone, Germany ex- 
plicitly canceled all her safe conducts, giving 
only a few hours for the relief ships then 
in United Kingdom ports to clear for Rotter- 
dam. It was impossible to get them away 
in time. It was also impossible to communi- 
cate with the ships on the high seas, as they 
were not provided with wireless. 

Since then the Germans have alleged that 
they accorded to these and to other neutral 
ships a further period of grace. Nobody ever 
heard of this until the Germans announced 
that the period had expired. All that the 
commission or the world knew was that the 
Germans had opened their submarine cam- 
paign by sinking two Belgian relief ships. 

There has thus been a steady accumulation 
of relief ships in the United Kingdom ports. 
Their cargoes have been deteriorating, valua- 
ble anchorages have been taken up, and the 
whole of this tonnage, which urgently is re- 
quired to take additional relief cargoes from 
American ports, has been held in suspense 
for a month. 

The commission immediately opened nego- 
tiations with the Germans through the Span- 
ish, Dutch, and Swiss Governments, and the 
Entente Governments strongly supported their 
representations. The only reply which the 
Germans vouchsafed regarding the ships in 
the ports of the United Kingdom is that they 
will reserve any question as to the giving of 
guarantees for such ships until they have 
received a detailed list of their names and 
of the reports where they now are. This re- 
quest was received virtually simultaneously 
with the sinking of Dutch liners in the 
English Channel. 

His Majesty’s Government have. replied 
that, in view of that occurrence, to give any 
such information to the Germans before the 


_ latter have guaranteed absolute immunity to 


all these ships, would be to lay them open 
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to attack and invite treachery. In view of 
the evident intention of Germany to hold up 
this tonnage for the longest possible period, 
and in view of the urgent need of these ships 
to take further cargoes to the starving popu- 
lations in Belgium and Northern France, his 
Majesty’s Government have agreed with the 
commission to discharge these cargoes in the 
United Kingdom and provide storage for 
them until the Germans either have given 
the necessary guarantees to relief ships from 
the United Kingdom ports passing Rotterdam 
or have shown even more clearly than at 
present that they do not intend to give such 
guarantees, 

Meanwhile a regular supply of foodstuffs 
for Belgium and Northern France will go on 
fn ships passing under German safe conducts 
from American ports to Rotterdam. The 


position therefore is as_ follows: His 
Majesty’s Government have respected and 
will respect property of the commission in 
these cargoes. All that they have done is 
to provide storage room for foodstuffs which 
the Germans are apparently anxious to hinder 
reaching Belgium and Northern France. 

On the other hand, the Germans already 
twice have broken their safe conducts and 
destroyed property of the commission. By 
this act of faithlessness they have struck one 
blow at the work of relief. They now invite 
his Majesty’s Government to assist them in 
destroying more relief ships by informing 
them where the ships are and consequently 
how they can best be attacked when the 
ships set sail. To satisfy the German de- 
mands would be to become accomplices in 
their crimes. 


Secret Journalism in Belgium 


Story of La Libre Belgique 


newspaper whose tenacity of life 

exasperates the German authorities 
in the occupied provinces of Belgium, re- 
cently celebrated the second anniversary 
of its birth. At the end of January, 1915, 
appeared the first number of this unique 
organ, which describes itself as “ regu- 
larly irregular,’ and which states under 
its title that its office is in an “ automo- 
bile cellar.” Naturally, this indomitable 
organ of patriotic propaganda, which 
circulates mysteriously in every Belgian 
town under the German yoke, celebrated 
the anniversary by coming out’ yet again 
and evading the frantic efforts of Baron 
von Bissing’s police to suppress it. 

La Libre Belgique (Free Belgium) is 
irrepressible. The Germans have ar- 
rested numerous persons suspected of 
being connected with it, but they have 
never succeeded in preventing or even 
retarding its publication. Neither the 
promise of a large reward for any one 
who will betray it, nor the threat of 
heavier punishments, nor yet the implac- 
able attempt to hunt down all who carry 
or read the paper—nothing has been able 
to ruin the audacious enterprise. In its 
first issue of last December, when the 
forced deportation of civilians was in 
full swing, La Libre Belgique published 
on its front page an article depicting 
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this modern slavery in its most odious 
light, concluding with these words: 

“Belgians, do you desire that when 
our brave soldiers return from the front 
they shall say to you, ‘You dug the 
trenches which we had to fight for’? 
Take flight, or, if you cannot do that, 
resist; if necessary, even die, but die 
free!” 

Baron von Bissing, the Governor Gen- 
eral, finds the little sheet in his mail 
every week, and he will probably be the 
only person after the war, says a writer 
in the Paris Temps, “ to possess a com- 
plete file of this publication, which mocks 
the German Emperor in the midst of 
Prussian terrorism, and which, in spite 
of all the censors, calls a cat a cat, Beth- 
mann Hollweg a liar, and William II. a 
knave.” 

The only result obtained by the op- 
pressor is an extraordinary development 
of clandestine printing in the occupied 
districts. The success of La Libre Bel- 
gique has caused other journals to spring 
up, edited by no one knows who, printed 
no one knows where, circulated no one 
knows by what means. There exists in 
downtrodden Belgium a Weekly Review 
of the French Press which has passed its 
sixtieth number and which reproduces 
for Belgian readers the chief articles in 
the Paris newspapers and magazines; 
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there is Le Motus, a satirical sheet, full 
of a biting, something cruel, irony; there 
is Patrie! which competes with La Libre 
Belgique—for there is competition even 
there—and indulges in the _ perilous 
luxury of reproducing the most striking 
cartoons of Louis Raemaekers, notably 
the famous “ En Route to Calais,” which 
shows the corpses of German soldiers 
floating in the flood of the inundated 
region along the Yser. 

How do these newspapers live? How 
can they get together their “copy”? 
How do they get their type set, or make 
the plates for their pictures, or procure 
the necessary paper, or recruit their 
salesmen, or deliver the printed copies to 
their subscribers? There is a series of 
complex problems, when one recalls that 
the German authorities have thousands 
of spies at their command, that every 
house is watched, and that a man cannot 
move from one town to another without 
a special permit from the “kom- 
mandatur.” And yet all this is accom- 
plished regularly; hundreds of patriotic 
persons risk prison and deportation every 
week to devote themselves to this task. 
It is their way of fighting the Germans 
on the ground where these pretend to 
be absolute masters. 

Later, when everything can be told, 
the story of the adventures of clandestine 
newspapers in the occupied regions will 
constitute one of the most curious chap- 
ters in the history of the war. The Ger- 
mans will be astonished at the simplicity 
of the means used to circumvent them. 
The Belgian, a protester by nature, with 
rare tenacity in anything he undertakes, 
at once bold in conception and prudent 
in execution, was admirably fitted for 
a struggle of this sort. The writer above 
quoted remarks that the Germans under- 
stand nothing of the Belgian tempera- 
ment, and do not even suspect the rival- 
ries and complicities which are always 
to be found alike in Flanders and in 
Wallonia, for the most incredible tasks 
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that involve circumventing the police. 
No letter can enter Belgium or leave 
it without passing under the eyes of the 
German censors, and yet at Brussels, at 
Antwerp, at Liége, the people know 
exactly what the Paris papers of four or 
five days ago contained. La Libre 
Belgique in June, 1916, reproduced in 
extenso a speech by M. Briand that had 
appeared in Le Temps on May 19. At 
no moment since the beginning of the 
German occupation have the leading 
French papers ceased to circulate in Bel- 
gium. There is a well-known system 
which consists in obtaining for two or 
three francs the regular reading of this 
or that journal for half an hour. Another 
form of “subscription” is more curious, 
and more expensive: every day one re- 
ceives two or three mimeographed sheets 
summing up the news and reproducing 
the essential passages from the latest 
Paris and London papers. What sort 
of an organization handles this service? 
Nobody knows; the Belgians themselves 
do not know. They read and reread the 
sheets, fixing the details in the memory, 
then carefully burn them. When the 
Germans afterward wish to impose on 
them with a false version of events, they 
have the laugh on their oppressors, for 
even in the remotest and smallest towns 
the people know the truth. 

“The rapidity with which the news 
circulates in the invaded regions,” says 
a French writer, “has been one of the 
essential factors in maintaining the ad- 
mirable morale of the Belgian people. 
The clandestine press, with its discon- 
certing phenomena, has kept the popula- 
tion in touch with the outer world and 
played an important roéle in the nation’s 
passive resistance to its oppressors. 


These little leaves, printed no matter 
how, in the chance of the hour, have 
demonstrated the fallibility of Prussian 
terrorism, for they sum up for a whole 
people its passion of patriotism and its 
inflexible will not to die.” 





Serbia and the War’s Beginning 


By Woislav M. Petrovitch 


Former attaché of the Roval Serbian Legation at the Court of St. James’s;: author of 
*“* Serbia: Her People, History, and Aspirations.”’ 


HE defeat of the Sultan’s forces 
by the Balkan allies in 1912-13 
had been a tremendous blow to 
Austria-Hungary and _ especially 
to Germany, whose officers had reorgan- 
ized and trained the Ottoman Army, and 
who, for the success of her schemes of 
expansion in Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia, depended on her ascendency in 
Constantinople. The 
utter débacle of Bul- 
garia, inflicled upon 
her by the Serbians in 
the memorable battle 
of the Bregalnitsa, in 
Julyof 1913,the Greek 
occupation of Saloniki, 
and the rise in power 
and prestige of Ser- 
bia, the friend of Rus- 
sia and the apostle of 
the Jugoslav, or South- 
ern Slav, emancipa- 
tion, constituted for 
the powers north of 
the Danube a. still 
greater catastrophe. 
The high road to Sa- 
loniki, by the valleys 
of the Serbian rivers, 
Morava and the Var- 
dar, was definitely closed to Austria, 
and Germany was cut off from Turkey, 
whose army was to act in conjunction 
with the Teutonic hosts in the event of a 
European war. 
Only prompt action could retrieve such 
a miscarrying of the Austro-German 
plans, and it is not surprising to hear 
that as early as the Summer of 1913 the 
Dual Monarchy was bent on declaring 
war on Serbia, and endeavored to secure 
the support of Italy. As this help was 
not forthcoming, action was deferred for 
the moment, and a huge army bill was 
promulgated in Germany to redress the 
balance of power and make ready for 
any eventuality. 
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Such was the position when, on June 
28, 1914, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
heir to the Hapsburg throne, and his 
consort were murdered in the streets of 
Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia. “ There 
are many mysterious features about that 
tragedy. His death certainly did not 
serve any Southern Slav interests, for, 
however great and dangerous his ambi- 
tions, he is known to 
have been quite out of 
sympathy with the 
short-sighted policy of 
repression which had 
hitherto found favor 
in Vienna and in Pesth, 
where, for various rea- 
sons, he had many ene- 
mies in extremely in- 
fluential quarters. The 
absence of all the most 
elementary precau- 
tions for his safety 
during the visit to 
Serajevo, though, ac- 
cording to the Aus- 
trians themselves, the 
whole of Bosnia was 
honeycombed with se- 
dition, is an awkward 
fact which has _ not 
hitherto been explained.”* 

On the morrow of the crime the 
Austro-Hungarian press started a violent 
campaign against Serbia, openly putting 
upon the Serbian Government the re- 
sponsibility for the outrage. It availed 
nothing to point out that a country still 
bleeding from the wounds of two des- 
perate wars, and whose most urgent 
need was a period of quiet and of in- 
ternal consolidation, could not have 
chosen so unfavorable a moment to in- 
volve itself in new difficulties with a 
powerful neighbor; still less was consid- 
ered the fact that the young miscreants 





*Sir Valentine Chirol, ‘‘ Serbia and the 
Serbs,’’ Oxford, 1914. 
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were Austrian subjects, and _ that 
“Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Croatia are a 
seething pot which needs no stirring 
from the outside;* the Viennese press 
set itself deliberately to spread the idea 
that the misdeed had been organized in 
and by official Serbia. Although the 
Bosnian Serbs, who constitute the bulk 
of the population of that province, are 
always referred to in Austria by such 
names as “ die Bosniaken ” or “ die Orth- 
odoxen aus Bosnian,” the assassins were 
referred to invariably as “ Serben,” and 
in such a manner as to create fhe im- 
pression that they were Serbs from the 
Kingdom of Serbia. 


On July 3, when the remains of the 
Archduke and his consort were brought 
from Serajevo to Vienna, the Serbian 
flag was very properly half-masted at 
the Serbian Legation in Vienna; noisy 
demonstrations took place in front of the 
legation, and the incident was referred 
to the next day under the heading: 
“ Provocation by the Serbian Minister.” 


The ** Case”’ Against Serbia 


In the meantime a “case” against 
Serbia, resting upon a secret investiga- 
tion in the prison of Serajevo, was in 
course of preparation; it had been in- 
trusted to Austria’s professional forger, 
Count Forgach, notorious especially by 
the Friedjung trial, who now fittingly 
occupied the post of permanent Under 
Secretary at the Foreign Office, and 
who, in the early days of July, provided 
the Hungarian correspondence bureau 
with a plentiful supply of falsehoods. On 
July 3 the following communication was 
issued to the press: 

The inquiries made up to the present prove 
conclusively that the outrage is the work 
of a conspiracy. Besides the two perpetra- 
tors, a considerable number of persons have 
been arrested, mostly young men, who are 
also, like the perpetrators, proved to have 
been employed by the Belgrade Narodna 
Odbrana (National Defense) in order to com- 
mit the outrage, and who were supplied in 
Belgrade with bombs and revolvers. 

The Foreign Office in Vienna, how- 
éver, probably realized that zeal was 
outrunning discretion, for on the same 





*R. W. Seaton-Watson, “The War and 
Democracy,’’ London, 1915. 
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date, late at night, the newspapers re- 
ceived the following request: 

We beg the editor not to publish the re- 
port relating to the Serajevo outrage, which 
appeared in our evening’s bulletin. 

From this moment profound silence 
fell upon the inquiry at Serajevo and 
upon the proceedings at the Foreign 
Office. The attempt to trace the crime 
to any responsible quarters in Serbia 
was evidently beyond the power of even 
Count Forgach. Count Berchtold dis- 
continued the usual weekly receptions at 
the Ballplatz; he refused to discuss the 
Serajevo outrage with the representa- 
tives of foreign countries, or, if discus- 
sion did arise, care was taken to dispel 
all apprehension and_ suspicion that 
Austria-Hungary was meditating any 
serious action against Serbia. Petro- 
grad was assured that the step to be 
taken at Belgrade would be of a concilia- 
tory character; the French Ambassador 
was told that only such demands would 
be put forward as Serbia would be able 
to accept without difficulty. The press 
campaign, nevertheless, continued un- 
abated and took its tone from the utter- 
ance of the inspired Neue Freie Presse: 
“We have to settle matters with Serbia 
by war * * * and if we must come 
to war later, then it is better to see the 
matter through now.” 


On July 20, 1914, Mr. Jovanovitch, then 
Serbian Minister in Vienna, ciphered to 
Mr. Pashitch, the Premier: 


It is very difficult, almost impossible, to 
discover here anything positive as to the real 
intentions of Austro-Hungary. The mot 
d’ordre is to maintain absolute secrecy about 
everything that is being done. Judging by 
the articles in our newspapers, Belgrade is 
taking an optimistic view of the question 
pending with Austria-Hungary. There is, 
however, no place for optimism. That which 
is chiefly to be feared and is highly probable 
is that Austria is preparing for war against 
Serbia. The general conviction that prevails 
here is that it would be nothing less than 
suicide if Austria-Hungary once more failed 
to take advantage of the opportunity to act 
against Serbia. It is believed that the two 
opportunities previously missed—annexation of 
Bosnia and the Balkan war—have been ex- 
tremely harmful to Austria-Hungary. In ad- 
dition to this, there is the still more deeply 
rooted opinion that Serbia, after her two 
wars, is completely exhuusted, and that a 
war against Serbia would in fact merely 





mean a military expedition to be concluded by 
a speedy occupation. It is also believed that 
such a war could be brought to an end before 
Europe could intervene. 


The Austrian Note 

It was at 6 P. M. on July 23 that the 
Austro-Hungarian Minister in Belgrade 
handed to the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs the note embodying the demands 
of Austria, and insisting on a reply 
within forty-eight hours. 

The Serbian Government was charged 
with fomenting a revolutionary propa- 
ganda having for its object the detach- 
ment of part of the territories of Austria- 
Hungary from the monarchy. It was 
asserted, though no proof was given, and 
dossier communicated, that the Serajevo 
assassinations were planned and the 
murderers equipped in Belgrade. 

The following demands were included 
in the note: 


The Royal Serbian Government will publish 
in the Journal Officiel of July 26, and as an 
army order, a condemnation of the anti- 
Austrian propaganda and of all officers and 
officials who have taken part in it. 

The Royal Serbian Government will under- 
take besides: 

1. To suppress all publications inciting to 
hatred or contempt of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, and the tendency of which is di- 
rected against that power’s territorial in- 
tegrity. 

2. To dissolve immediately the Narodna 
Odbrana and all other societies or affiliations 
which foster an anti-Austrian propaganda. 

3. To eliminate without delay from _ the 
Serbian schools any members of the staffs 
or vehicles of instruction with anti-Austrian 
tendencies. 

4. To remove from the army and the civil 

service a number of officers and officials 
guilty of anti-Austrian propaganda, whose 
names will.be communicated by the Austrian 
Government. 
5. To accept the collaboration in Serbia of 
agents appointed by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, for the suppression of the sub- 
versive movement. 

6. To institute a judicial inquiry with re- 
gard to the accomplices to the plot of June 
28, residing in Serbian territory; Austro- 
Hungarian delegates to take part in this in- 
vestigation. 

7. To arrest at once Major Tankositch and 
Milan Ciganovitch, both of whom are impli- 
cated in the assassination. 

8. To prevent the illicit trade in arms and 
explosives across the frontier, and to punish 
those who assisted the murderers to cross the 
frontier. 

9. To furnish explanations regarding the 
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hostile and unjustifiable utterances of high 
Serbian functionaries at home and abroad 
Since the outrage of June 28. 

10. To notify the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment without delay that the measures enu- 
merated above have been duly carried out. 

A reply is expected at the latest on Satur- 
day, July 25, at 6 P. M. 

So secret had the contents of the note 
been kept from the representatives of the 
powers—except the German Ambassador 
Tschirschky, who was understood to have 
co-operated in drafting it—that when its 
contents were published on the 24th all 
of them were dumfounded. The French 
and British Ambassadors and the Russian 
Chargé d’Affaires held the view that the 
step taken by Austria-Hungary. must be 
considered not as a note but as an ulti- 
matum. They expressed indignation at 
its form, its contents, and the time limit, 
and they also declared it to be inaccept- 
able. 

It was not intended to be accepted, and 
all Vienna went wild with jubilation at 
the certainty of war, a short war and a 
merry one, or rather an “ execution,’’* to 
be rushed to a termination before the 
powers of the Entente had time to decide 
on a course of. action; for Austria-Hun- 
gary had been assured by Herr von 
Tschirschky that the conflict would be 
localized, that Germany would keep the 
ring and that Russia must remain pas- 
sive. 

It was indeed a fact that neither Serbia 
nor Russia wanted war, and before the 
expiration of the time limit Serbia handed 
in a reply to the note, in which she ex- 
ceeded all expectations in the direction 
of conciliation. The Serbian Government 
unreservedly accepted all the demands of 
Austria-Hungary, except Nos. 5 and 6, 
and promised to revise those articles of 
the Constitution (e. g., Article 22 on the 
liberty of the press) which stood in the 
way of these demands. 

With regard to Nos. 5 and 6, further 
explanations were requested; the par- 
ticipation in the inquiries and investiga- 
tions of Austrian functionaries could 
only be accepted in so far as it should 


*On July 25, in a conversation with the 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires, Herr von Jagow 
said that what Vienna intended against Serbia 
was not a war, but an “ execution.’’ 
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conform with international equity and 
with the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions as between State and State. 


Furthermore, if the manner of carry- 
ing out the different clauses enumer- 
ated above were not entirely satisfactory 
to Austria-Hungary, the Serbian Gov- 
ernment was ready to refer any point 
either to The Hague Tribunal or the 
powers who had taken a part in the set- 
tlement of March 21, 1909. 


Declaration of War 


A conciliatory answer was neither ex- 
pected nor wanted, however; that very 
evening the reply was rejected and the 
Austrian Minister instructed to leave 
Belgrade; on the 28th Austria declared 
war on Serbia. 

Within the next two days Austria 
awoke to the startling fact that Russia 
was beginning to move. In spite of the 
German Ambassador’s assurances that 
the Czar would not and could not fight, 
he had decided to intervene! A _ bully 
likes a fight best when his opponent is 
much smaller than himself; at this ap- 
pearance of a full-grown adversary 
Vienna pulled a very long face, and on 
July 21 the Ballplatz suddenly consented 
to eliminate from the ultimatum those 
demands which involved a violation of 
the sovereignty of Serbia, to discuss cer- 
tain others, and, in short, to reopen the 
question. It was too late. Germany, 
having jockeyed Austria into a position 
from which there was no escape, declared 
war on Russia the next day. 


The “‘ Punitive Expeditions ”’ 


When on the evening of July 25 the 
Crown Prince Alexander, acting as 
Prince Regent, signed the order for 
mobilization, Serbia was as entirely un- 
prepared for war in every respect, save 
actual experience of warfare, as any 
country that has ever been summoned to 
take the field in self-defense. Little or 
none of the recent wastage had as yet 
been made good. The orders placed 
abroad for cannon, rifles, ammunition, 
clothing, and stores had not yet been 
carried out; heavy guns, automobiles, 
flying machines were lacking. During 
the campaign which followed, it fre- 
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quently happened that a regiment went 
into the firing line with one rifle for 
every two men, those who were unarmed 
taking both the place and the weapons 
of those who fell. 


The declaration of war on the 28th 
was followed by a desultory bombard- 
ment of the unfortified Serbian capital 
from batteries on the opposite shore and 
monitors on the river. This, however, 
was the only action taken during the first 
few days, and Austria’s failure to strike 
while Belgrade lay defenseless and open 
to easy occupation is significant testi- 
mony to her alarm at the European situa- 
tion and anxiety to compromise. 

It was impossible for the Serbian 
armies to line the Austro-Serbian fron- 
tier, which extends to 340 miles, espe- 
cially as in Summer the Save and the 
Drina are easily forded at numerous 
points. Voyvoda (Field Marshal) Putnik 
therefore fell back upon the traditional 
lines of defense, and, while the Govern- 
ment withdrew from Belgrade to Nish, 
he grouped the main armies in the 
Shumadija on the line Palanka-Arand- 
jelovats-Lazarevts, whence they could 
rapidly move either north or west. 
Strong detachments were posted at Val- 
yevo and Uzhitse, and outposts stationed 
at every important point on the frontier, 
after which all the General Staff could 
do was to wait till the enemy’s plan of 
invasion materialized. 

The First Invasion 


At the beginning of August, Belgrade, 
Semendria, and Gradishte were subjected 
to vigorous bombardment, and a number 
of attempts to cross the Danube were 
made and repulsed with heavy losses, one 
Austrian regiment having been practi- 
cally wiped out. The Serbian staff knew, 
however, that several army corps were 
stationed in Bosnia, and refused to be 
misled by these feints on the Danube. 
Attempts followed to cross the Drina at 
Lubovia and Ratsha, and the Save at 
Shabats, and these were looked upon as 
more significant. Desuitory fighting 
round places as far apart as Obrenovats 
and Vishegrad continued until Aug. 12, 
when the first penetration of Austrian 
troops into Serbia was signaled from 
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Losnitsa. At that town and at Leshnitsa 
the Thirteenth Army Corps effected a 
crossing, while on the same day the 
Fourth Army Corps crossed the Save to 
the north of Shabats, and other troops 
the Drina at Zvornik and Lubovia. By 
the 14th, over a front of about one 
hundred miles, six great columns had 
crossed the rivers and were converging 
on Valyevo. 

The great bulk of the invaders had 
entered by the valley of the Jadar; the 
Third Serbian Army and part of the 
Second Army now advanced with all pos- 
sible speed to meet them; meanwhile the 
remainder of the Second Army was or- 
dered to block the advance from Shabats. 
The Austrian plan was obviously to iso- 
late and overwhelm the Second and Third 
Serbian Armies in the wedge of land be- 
tween the Save, the Drina, and _ the 
Jadar; this object once attained, the road 
to Valyevo and Kraguyevats lay open, 
and Serbia was at the mercy of the 
invader. 

On the 14th the Austrians were 
brought to a temporary halt by the Ser- 
bian detachments retreating from Los- 
nitsa, who dug themselves in across the 
Jadar Valley at Jarebitsa, and gave the 
main armies time to hasten westward by 
forced marches; but the first real shock 
of battle came on the 16th when the 
Austrian column of almost 80,000 men, 
advancing from Leshnitsa to the north 
of the Tzer Mountains, was heavily de- 
feated and routed at Belikamen, two regi- 
ments having been annihilated. Pursuing 
their advantage, the Serbians drove in a 
wedge between the Austrian forces ad- 
vancing from Shabats and those operat- 
ing south of the Tzer Mountains along 
the Jadar. From this moment the 
Shabats and the Jadar campaign became 
distinct operations. 

At the same time, south of the Tzer, a 
violent and indecisive action had taken 
place, and the Serbians were at length 
compelled to evacuate Jarebitsa on find- 
ing their left wing threatened by a force 
advancing, in hitherto unsuspected 
strength, from Krupani. The retirement 
was completed by the morning of the 
17th. 

On Aug. 18 the Crown Prince Alexan- 


der, having thrown the Austrians back 
upon Shabats and brought up reinforce- 
ments south of the Tzer, deployed his 
army on a front of thirty-five miles, ex- 
tending from Leshnitsa to the neighbor- 
hood of Lubovia. Inspired with memories 
of Kumanovo and Prilip, the Serbians 
gradually forced their way westward, 
along the Tzer and Iverak ranges, and 
down each bank of the Jadar, throwing 
the enemy back upon Leshnitsa and 
Losnitsa. 

Aug. 19 was the decisive day of the 
struggle; the Austrians gave way at 
every point; their retreat along the 
valleys was shelled by the Serbian guns 
advancing along the intervening heights, 
and gradually converted into a rout, in 
which rifle and bayonet completed the 
work of the guns. By the 23d the Ser- 
bian armies, after taking quantities of 
prisoners and artillery, had hurled what 
was left of the Austrians back across the 
Drina. Thus ended the five days’ en- 
gagement which will be known as the 
battle of the Jadar. 

In the meantime strong Serbian forces 
had crossed the Dobrava Valley and ad- 
vanced on Shabats, round which the 
Austrians had fortified a wide circle. 
Violent fighting took place on the 21st 
and 22d, on which day the Serbian troops 
worked their way round to the western 
approaches of the town. They tightened 
their cordon on the 23d, and during the 
night brought up siege artillery. When 
the bombardment had begun on the 
morning of the 24th, it was discovered 
that the Austrians had decamped, after 
murdering in cold blood fifty-eight 
prisoners from the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Serbian Regiments, whose bodies 
were found piled up in three rows in a 
private house. By 4 P. M. the Serbians 
had reached the banks of the Save, and 
the first invasion of Serbia was at an 
end. The Austrians’ explanation of their 
retreat, after the “successful accom- 
plishment ” of their incursion into the 
enemy’s territory, on account of “ more 
important operations at other points,” 
is still fresh in public memory. 

As a result of their attempt to “ exe- 
cute” Serbia, the Austrians had lost 
8,000 dead, 4,000 prisoners, and about 
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30,000 wounded; forty-six cannon, thirty 
machine guns, and 140 ammunition 
wagons, besides an enormous mass of 
stores and transport. The Serbian troops 
had lost 3,000 dead and 15,000 wounded. 


Treatment of Civilians 
“ Toward such a population there is room 
for no humanity or generosity.” 


As for the civilians of the districts 
invaded, they were treated with a disre- 
gard of every law of civilized warfare, 
and a fiendish refinement of cruelty and 
malice, probably without parallel in 
modern history. The instructions issued 
to the Austrian troops, in the form of 
leaflets, began with the words: ‘“ You 
are going into a hostile country, the 
population of which is animated by 
fanatical hatred, and in which murder 
is rife in all classes of society. * * * 
Toward such a population there is room 
for no feeling of humanity or generos- 
ity.” The procedure adopted was, on 
entering any town or village, to shoot 
out of hand either the Mayor or a number 
of selected inhabitants, (amounting to 
fifty at Leshnitsa,) in order to “inspire 
terror”; to secure hostages among those 
that remained, and to take prisoners and 
remove to Austria the youths under 
military age, “in order that King Peter 
might remain without soldiers for some 
years.” 

At the same time the troops were given 
to understand that the campaign was an 
execution, and that they might not only 
loot and burn and ruin, but murder, 
violate and torture at will, ‘“ because 
these people were Serbians.” The pent- 
up hatred and natural instinct of the 
Magyar found expression in deeds which 
could not, without offense, be described 
here; as a mild example we may cite the 
case of a man who in the village of 
Dvorska was tied to a mill-wheel; knifing 
him as he was whirled round was then 
engaged in by the soldiers as a game 
of skill. 

Extortion of money from a woman by 
the threat to kill her babe was common, 
and generally followed by the murder of 
both; wanton mutilation was commoner 
still; all this during the invasion. The 
record of the Austrian retreat is probably 
one of the blackest chapters in the history 
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of mankind; whole families were burned 
alive, or systematically bayonetted and 
laid out in rows by the roadside; the 
treatment of the female population can 
only be hinted at; in their case the final 
act of murder must be looked on as a 
crowning mercy. 

In the track of the army that fell back 
on Losnitsa followed a small group of 
doctors, officials, and engineers of Ser- 
bian, Dutch, and Swiss nationality, who 
reported circumstantially, and _ photo- 
graphed, what they found. A day will 
come when the indictment thus consti- 
tuted must be met by the Magyar race at 
the bar of public opinion. 

It was not to be expected that Austria 
would accept as definite the blow inflicted 
on her military prestige at the battle of 
the Jadar. Having made good the losses 
in men and equipment, the enemy re- 
turned to the attack in September, and 
made a fresh attempt to invade the 
Matshva district and to occupy the left 
bank of the Jadar. 


They were brought to an early halt, 
and again flung back across the Drina 
and the Save, retaining possession only 
of some of the heights of the Gutshevo | 
and Boranya Mountains, with the terri- 
tory to the immediate west, and of a small 
tract of land in the Matshva plain which 
was commanded by the guns of the river 
monitors. For six weeks they were held 
in these positions by the Serbian armies, 
who’ defended a line of close on a hun- 
dred miles of trenches with a totally in- 
adequate force and supplies, and under 
a strain which no troops could long en- 
dure. 

The Second Invasion 

By the beginning of November a re- 
tirement to a shorter and stronger line 
of defense became imperative, and the 
staff decided to move right back to the 
Kolubara River. The Austrians imme- 
diately advanced in overwhelming num- 
bers, and five columns totaling 250 bat- 
talions of infantry with their artillery 
and cavalry streamed into the north- 
western territory. After fierce fighting 
they gained command of the Suvobor 
Mountains, the key to the whole district; 
this catastrophe made it impossible to 
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hold the Kolubara line, Belgrade was 
evacuated, and preparations were made 
to abandon, if need be, Kraguyevats and 
the arsenal. By the end of November 
the Austrians had extended on a line 
reaching from Tshavtshak to Belgrade, 
and were preparing to swing round, with 
the Suvobor Mountains as a pivot, on 
the Mladenovats to the northeast, and 
toward Kraguyevats to the southeast, an 
enveloping movement which must have 
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ended in the capture of the whole Ser- 
bian Army. 

The weak resistance hitherto opposed 
to the Austrian invasion was not due, 
however, to lack of stamina or a 
deterioration of morale among the Ser- 
bian troops, fatigued and worn though 
they certainly were. Retreat was made 
imperative by an almost total lack of 
ammunition, either for rifles or for the 
artillery. The bulk of the Serbian field 
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ordnance is of French manufacture, and 
the French were themselves too hard 
pressed to make regular delivery of 
these. Whole batteries of guns were re- 
duced to six rounds apiece, which were 
held in reserve against an extreme 
emergency. At the same time the re- 
treat was in part deliberate and care- 
fully planned, for when later Voyvoda 
Putnik was asked how he had effected 
the crushing defeat of the Austro-Hun- 
garian troops, he answered laconically: 
“ All my strategy consisted in placing 
between the enemy’s fighting line and 
their impedimenta the Serbian national 
mud.” 


By the end of November new guns and 
large supplies of ammunition from the 
British ordnance factories had been land- 
ed and were being conveyed into Serbia 
with all possible dispatch. At some points 
of the line of battle the position was 
almost desperate, and it may not be 
without interest to repeat here an in- 
cident which occurred at this time and 
which was related to the present writer 
by King Peter’s cousin, Price Alexis 
Karageorgevitch, on the occasion of the 
latter’s recent visit to London. The aged 
ruler of Serbia mounted his charger and 
rode up to the trenches, where his brave 
peasants crouched with bayonets fixed 
to empty rifles, and exclaimed: “ My 
dear brothers, you have sworn allegiance 
to your country and to your King: from 
this latter oath I release you. You are 
at liberty to return to your homes; your 
aged King has come to take your place, 
for you must be more than worn out.” 
With these words he dashed forward, his 
drawn sword in his right hand and a 
Browning pistol in his left. His peasants 
followed with a cheer and made a bayonet 
charge which caused a panic in the 
enemy’s lines. 


The Austrian Debacle 


In the meantime the long-expected am- 
munition had arrived, and on Dec. 3, to 
the Austrians’ amazement, the whole of 
their front was subjected to a sudden 
and violent offensive. On the 4th Suvo- 
bor was stormed, the Austrian centre was 
pierced, and the right wing scattered in 
headlong flight along the road to Val- 





yevo. By the 7th the Serbians were back 
on a line extending from Lazarevats to 
Valyevo, and thence to Uzhitse, and the 
enemy fleeing toward the Drina, which 
they crossed in disorder two days later. 


The Austrians’ right clung to their 
positions for a few days to the north and 
west of Maldenovats, and on the 7th and 
8th made determined efforts to break 
through. They were repulsed with fear- 
ful losses and compelled to give ground, 
though they fought with the greatest 
obstinacy at every step of their retreat; 
on the 12th they were compelled to fall 
back upon Belgrade. The heights to the 
south of the capital had been fortified 
with extensive earthworks and gun em- 
placements and formed positions of 
great strength, but the Austrian troops 
were by now too demoralized to hold 
them and gave way on the 14th. They 
were still fleeing across the Save when, 
on the morning of the 15th, some Serbian 
batteries unlimbered on the surrounding 
heights and shelled the pontoon bridge, 
rendering further escape impossible. - 

The Austrians left behind them over 
40,000 prisoners and hundreds of guns, 
with the transport and stores of a vast 
army. 

So extraordinary was the Serbian 
rally, and so overwhelming the catas- 
trophe that had befallen the Austrian 
arms, that for some days Europe re- 
fused to credit the news from Belgrade. 
As its full import was grasped, the 
Allies also realized their indebtedness to 
their Balkan ally; nor, we may well be- 
lieve, will it, on the day of reckoning, be 
forgotten. 

Crucifixion of a Peopie 

Almost a whole year passed in relative 
quiet; the Austro-Hungarians had ob- 
viously enough of their chastising of 
Serbia. Count Tisza, then Prime Minis- 
ter of the Monarchy, declared that the 
Hapsburg forces were “not a match” 
for the Serbian experienced warriors. 
Simultaneously with his admission the 
oldest and most patriotic German news- 
paper, Die Vossische Zeitung, in its edi- 
torial columns, suggested that a sepa- 
rate peace should be made with Serbia, 
guaranteeing the absolute integrity of 
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her kingdom and granting her, as com- 
pensation, the “ nobody’s land ” of Alba- 
nia, from which its comical ’mpret had 
fled long since. 

But Serbia continued her preparations 
for an eventual new foe, who, on the 
east and south of the kingdom, was 
sharpening his sword and fortifying his 
frontiers. The credulous Sir Edward 
Grey and his “wait and see” colleague 
were too deaf to the voice of the Serbian 
sage, Mr. Pashitch, who, in early June, 
1915, informed the British Government 
that Prince Biilow had brought to Sofia 
a draft of the Treaty of Alliance and a 
military convention between the Central 
Powers and the Kingdom of Bulgaria. 

What Mr. Pashitch required was a 
sanction, on the part of the Allies, of 
Serbia’s timely action against isolated 
Bulgaria, in order to prevent the latter’s 
intervention at a moment when the 
troops of King Peter would be too 
busily engaged in resisting a fresh at- 
tempt from the north. But the British 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs was still 
nursing the hope that a Balkan league 
could be renewed. This futile course of 
action—or, to be less incorrect, inac- 
tion—gave ample opportunity for Bul- 
garia to make good the wastage 
suffered in her disaster in the battle of 
Bregalnitsa in July of the previous year. 
According to her well-established tradi- 
tion she awaited the moment when the 
fourth punitive expedition—this time 
composed chiefly of the best German 
Imperial Armies and of what was still 
left of the Austro-Hungarian forces— 
under the ingenious leadership of Gen- 
eral Mackensen, penetrated far into the 
desolated Serbian land, to stab in the 
back the heroically resisting Serbian 
armies. 

It is impossible to ascertain at this 
juncture the exact strength of the Teu- 
tonic forces advancing through Serbia. 
Certain writers assert that the Serbian 
armies—or what was still left of them— 
were outnumbered as ten to one by the 
combined forces of General Mackensen 
and those of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
The Serbians fought desperately on both 
fronts, and, while the army officers were 
renewing their oath at Stalatch (in Cen- 
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tral Serbia) either to stop the invaders 
or to perish to the last man, suddenly 
came from France and Great Britain, not 
the long expected and officially promised 
help, but the wise advice: “Sauve qui 
peut! ” The advice was good indeed, for, 
had the Serbians not followed it, they 
would have lost not only their land but 
also every one of their men. And after 
almost three years of continuous triumph 
of the Serbian arms over the Turks, the 
treacherous Bulgarians and the Babel- 
like Austro-Hungarian “ punitive expedi- 
tions,” a proud people, not a defeated 
army, had to retreat! But where? Surely 
not to Greece, Serbia’s ally! 


Horrors of the Exodus 


Before the general exodus of the Ser- 
bian people had begun, the German Im- 
perial Government, in chivalrous recogni- 
tion of Serbian bravery, offered to the 
Nish Government a comparatively liberal 
peace, by which, so we are informed, the 
integrity of the Serbian territory was 
guaranteed. Moreover, if the Serbian 
armies would only simulate a resistance, 
but in truth leave a free passage to 
Salonki for the combined Austro-German 
forces, not only Albania but also so much 
of the Serbian-populated provinces in 
Austria-Hungary would be yielded as the 
dignity of the Dual Monarchy would per- 
mit. Although the Serbian Government 
had no specific treaties of alliance with 
either of the Entente Powers—the only 
one that had been concluded being that 
with Greece—and despite the imminent 
cataclysm which threatened from all the 
cardinal points, the Serbian Skupshtina, 
after a spirited and memorable speech 
delivered by Mr. Pashitch in which he ac- 
centuated that “it were better to die in 
beauty than to live in shame,” unani- 
mously decided to offer a_ stubborn 
resistance to the invaders, while the 
noncombatants were ordered to retreat 
through the rocky fastnesses of Albania 
to Durazzo, where British ships waited to 
transport them further. 


More than one volume could be written 
on, the horrors of that exodus, which 
stands unique in the history of mankind. 
The scenes from Dante’s “Inferno” are 
but pallid shadows in comparison with 
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those in which a nation of hard-striving 
and honest soil-tillers played in reality 
to the amusement of the powers of dark- 
ness. Tens of thousands were dying in 
silence on the roadsides, afflicted by 
diseases, utter exhaustion, and hunger. 
The improvised graves gave up their 
dwellers, and corpses of domestic animals 
in a strange conjunction were _ inter- 
mingled with those of fathers and 
mothers of families, peasants and Sena- 
tors, beggars and the wealthiest mem- 
bers of an old society. The bitter frost 
prevented the survivors from digging out 
the roots of young firs and pines, the 
only vegetation yet possible in the deso- 
late Albanian mountains, and many 
were found frozen in the act of securing 
that last remnant of food. The exhaust- 
ed women, once happy maidens, brides or 
mothers, either staggered, with bound- 
up eyes, over the narrow trails, on both 
sides of which yawned bottomless gulfs, 
or, in utter exhaustion, crawled on their 
knees. clutching convulsively at the 
rocks with their still rosy nails. Now 


and then one could see a mother stand- 
ing knee-deep in snow, erect as a statue, 
pressing to her bosom a sleeping babe, 
and fixing with her glassy eye every 
passer-by; and if some one, who had 
still a remnant of compassion or was not 
as yet maddened with his own fate, 
warned her to move, he would discover 
that she had long been dead. Or a volun- 
teer, crouching on one knee and clutch- 
ing his rifle, ready to fire at enemy or 
friend, would remain in that position 
until some Arnaout, puzzled by the 
irony, should come to him, and, cutting 
the weapon out of his frozen fingers, 
thrust the body back to its icy grave. 


Such was the soundless death of a 
once happy people. 


The Serbian State may eventually be 
restored, but there will be no Serbians 
to people it again. They have not been 
“punished ”; that is what one does to 
naughty children; but one of the oldest 
Slav races has been exterminated— 
crucified—never to be resurrected. 


The Torpedoing of the Westminster 


The British Admiralty has published the following note: 

The degree of savagery to which the Germans have attained in their sub- 
marine policy of sinking merchant ships at sight would appear to have reached 
its climax in the sinking of the British steamship Westminster, proceeding in 
ballast from Torre Annunziata to Port Said. 

On Dec. 14 this vessel was attacked by a German submarine without 
warning, when 180 miles from the nearest land, and was struck by two torpedoes 
in quick succession, which killed four men. She sank in four minutes. 

This ruthless disregard of the rules of international law was followed by 
a deliberate attempt to murder the survivors. The officers and crew, while 
effecting their escape from the sinking ship in boats, were shelled by the sub- 
marine at a range of 3,000 yards. The master and chief engineer were killed 
outright, and their boat sunk. The second and third engineers and three of the 
crew were not picked up, and are presumed to have been drowned. 

Great Britain, together with all other civilized nations, regards the sinking 
without warning of merchant ships with detestation, but seeing the avowed 
policy of the German Government, and the refusal to consider the protests 
of neutrals, it is recognized that mere protests are unavailing. 

The Captain of the German submarine must, however, have been satisfied 
with the effectiveness of his two torpedoes, and yet he proceeded to carry out 
in cold blood an act of murder which cannot possibly be justified by any urgency 
of war, and can only be regarded in the eyes of the world as a further proof of 


the degradation of German honor. 


































The Sufferings of Neutral Greece 


By Adamantios Th. Polyzoides 


Greek-American Journalist 


REECE neutral—why? Is_ not 
G Turkey fighting, and Bulgaria, 
too, and is not the warfare of 
these two traditional enemies a 
sufficient inducement for the Hellenic 
people to join forces with those who 
battle to reduce German and Austrian 
power, Turkish barbarism, and Bulgarian 
greed, to a state in which they will no 
more be dangerous to mankind? What 
does Greece expect at the close of the 
war, when, in case of Entente victory, 
she will find herself without friends, 
while, should Germany win, Turkey and 
Bulgaria will crush every hope of a 
greater Hellas? 

These questions and many others are 
persistently asked by the friends of 
Greece, who cannot explain an attitude 
condemned from every side as treacher- 
ous, faithless, cowardly, ungrateful, and 
generally out of keeping with the best 
traditions of the Greek people. 

Greece has vainly tried to defend her 
course to the world. She has been pre- 
vented from so doing by a number of 
causes, chief of which is the denial of 
free speech and free intercourse with 
the outside world. In addition to that, 
Greece, besides giving explanations +o 
the world at large, is forced to defend 
her actions even against a turbulent 
minority at home, which, notwithstand- 
ing the general Greek desire for peace, 
has persistently labored for war while 
the inducements offered therefor are 
continually lessening. 

This minority is known both in and 
out of Greece as the Venizelist Party; 
and this party is first, last, and always 
a one-man party, existing only by the 
activity and the strength of its leader, 
Eleutherios K. Venizelos. This leader, 
however, has been clever enough to tie 
up his followers to the fortunes of the 
Entente, thus monopolizing for himself 
and his party the sympathies and good- 
will with which all Greece follows the 
struggle of Great Britain and France. 


Between the average Greek, however, 
and the regular Venizelist this difference 
exists: the former does not push his 
affection for the Entente to the extent 
of going to war for it; and this attitude 
is due to fear that Greece, by entering 
the European war, would be destroyed, as 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, and Ru- 
mania were destroyed. In other words, 
we of Greece love the Entente, but not 
to the extent of committing suicide, espe- 
cially when it is apparent that our sacri- 
fice would not in the least affect the 
fortunes of the European war. 


The Venizelist Greek, on the other 
hand, is loud in his sympathies for the 
Entente, and, besides that, he wants 
rather to commit suicide at the side of 
Great Britain and France than emerge 
living and disgraced from the great 
struggle. 


Error of the Venizelists 


Since the beginning of the war Veni- 
zelos has aligned himself with the En- 
tente Powers and assumed the leadership 
of the so-called war party. He thought 
at that time—and in his opinion he had 
a large majority of people agreeing with 
him—that the European war would end 
shortly in an overwhelming victory of 
the Entente, and insisted that Greece 
ought to enter the struggle and secure 
those advantages which would be denied 
her if she stood out of ‘the fray; con- 
trary to this view, all the Greek military 
factors, including King Constantine and 
the Hellenic General Staff, were con- 
vinced that the war would last longer 
than any politician imagined; that the 
bloody game was being played on too 
large a scale to allow small participants 
any chance of success. Events subse- 
quently justified this latter view against 
the Venizelos idealism. One after the 
other, all the little nationalities entering 
the war were knocked out in a few 
rounds; Greece succeeded in preserving 
her life despite tremendous pressure 
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brought to bear by Venizelos and the 
Entente Governments, and it is on that 
account that she has had to suffer, in 
addition to other indignities, an internal 
revolution in Saloniki and a rigorous 
blockade, which has continued since Dec. 
1 of last year. 

And yet the sufferings of Greece are 
the result of circumstances rather than 
of her mistakes. Could a little country 
like Greece do anything to affect the 
final result of the European war? The 
question is one to be answered with a 
smile by those who have an intimate 
knowledge of what the European con- 
flict means. Yet the belligerent coali- 
tions actually seem to have assumed that 
the side which had the assistance of 
Greece would be the victor in the gigan- 
tic conflict. Only under this assumption 
can we justify the intensity of the activ- 
ity of both the Entente and the Teuton 
allies in Athens, which activity is re- 
sponsible for all the troubles of Greece 
in the last months. 

To go back over the history of the 
elapsed twelvemonth would be to repeat 
those things which are known to almost 
every reader of the daily press. The 
period may be recapitulated by saying 
that Greece was united in a policy of neu- 
trality up to March, 1915, when Venizelos 
came out as the champion of immediate 
participation in the Dardanelles cam- 
paign. King Constantine and the Greek 
General Staff rejected his advice on 
grounds of military inexpediency, and 
subsequent events justified them. Veni- 
zelos resigned, but at the same time de- 
clared that should Greece enter the war 
at that time she was to secure important 
territorial concessions in Asia Minor; 
provided, however, she offered Greek 
Eastern Macedonia to Bulgaria. 

The Gounaris Ministry, assuming pow- 
er after Venizelos resigned, offered to co- 
operate with the Entente forces, but he 
asked, as a sine qua non condition, a 
written guarantee from the Entente to 
the effect that Greek territorial integ- 
rity on the Balkan Peninsula would be 
safeguarded against any covetous attack 
from Bulgaria at the time when the 
Greek troops would be fighting overseas 
in Asia Minor. This guarantee the En- 
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tente could not give, as it was trying to 
secure Bulgarian intervention also at the 
expense of Greece. 


Following the dissolution of the Greek 
Chamber, an election was held on May 
31, (June 13,) 1915, in which Venizelos 
won 180 seats out of a total of 316. The 
Entente hailed that result as a victory 
of the Greek war party; but Venizelos 
had avoided the issue in his campaign, 
and the people, although expressing their 
confidence in him, did not vote for war. 


The Treaty with Serbia 


In the first days of October, 1915, the 
great Teuton drive against Serbia began, 
and almost simultaneously Bulgaria at- 
tacked the Serbs from the rear; Veni- 
zelos, working on the assumption that the 
treaty with Serbia obliged Greece to at- 
tack Bulgaria, ordered a general mobili- 
zation of the Greek forces, a measure ap- 
proved by the King, who wanted to fore- 
stall a possible attack from Bulgaria. 
King Constantine and the majority of the 
Greek people knew that the Serbian 
treaty was Balkan in its character, and 
was contracted at a time when the possi- 
bility of a European conflict did not 
enter the minds of at least the Greek 
delegates who signed it. 

Greece was willing to stand by Serbia 
had she been attacked by a Balkan State; 
but Serbia was attacked by Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey, as well as Bulgaria; 
and meantime she was assisted in her 
struggle by such powerful allies as Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, France, and Italy. 
Nevertheless, the Greek military com- 
mand had good reason to expect an irre- 
sistible Teuton avalanche in the Balkans; 
it knew beforehand that the Serbian cam- 
paign was doomed, and also knew that if 
Greece attacked the Central Empires a 
small addition to the Teuton and Bulgar 
forces would crush her as surely and as 
effectively as they did Belgium and 
Serbia. 

That King Constantine and the Greek 
military chiefs were right in their calcu- 
lations is shown from this simple fact: 
In October, 1915, Germany had not suf- 
fered the losses of the Verdun campaign, 
which started in February, 1916; she had 
not suffered the losses of the Galician 
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campaign under General Brusiloff, which 
started later in May of the same year, 
and she had not suffered the losses inci- 
dental to the Anglo-French offensive on 
the Somme, which took place late in the 
Summer of last year. Now, the German 
losses in the Verdun, Galicia, and Somme 
campaigns must have been above one 
million men, if we take the lowest esti- 
mate of both sides. Yet, notwithstanding 
these losses, Germany was able to crush 
Rumania in three months. Does any one 
imagine that had Greece entered the war 
before Germany lost that million men, 
she could have saved herself from de- 
struction ? 

But when we speak of Greek destruc- 
tion we also have to face this naive 
objection: Greece is an island kingdom, 
and Great Britain rules the seas. Un- 
doubtedly this is true to a certain extent; 
but Greece has two million Greek popu- 
lation in Asia Minor, and has another 
three million Greeks in the lands which 
would have been invaded, not by the Ger- 
mans and Austrians, but by the Bulgars 
and the Turks, who would have made a 
short job of the extermination of Hellen- 
ism in the peninsula and in Asia Minor. 
The fate of the Armenians points clearly 
enough to what the Greeks in Asia Minor 
could expect at the hands of the Turk; 
and as for Bulgarian sympathy toward 
the Greek, the less said the better. 


All this goes to show that Greece was 
right when she followed the advice of her 
King to stay out of the war, and to adopt 
a program of “ safety first.” 


Venizelos Evaded Issue 


Venizelos resigned a second time in the 
same year, when his advice for interven- 
tion was rejected. And as no Govern- 
ment in Greece is constitutional without 
a Parliamentary majority behind it, the 
King ordered a new election to be held on 
Dec. 6-19, 1916, in order to have the peo- 
ple decide for war or peace. Venizelos 
in this instance not only dodged the issue 
put squarely before him, but in addition 
stayed away from the polls with his 
whole party, and gave proof of an un- 
timely weakness when he clamored that 
the entire population was with him in a 
program of immediate entrance into war. 


When one takes into account that in De- 
cember, 1915, the German and Bulgar 
armies had cleared Serbia of the Serbian 
troops, one can easily infer the actual 
extent of the alleged Greek belligerency 
on which the Venizelist program was 
based. 

From October, 1915, to June, 1916, 
Greece, although neutral and benevolent 
to the Entente, suffered all the trials of 
a belligerent country. 


Venizelos just before his first resig- 
nation in March, 1915, had offered the 
Entente the islands of Lemnos and Tene- 
dos to be used as naval bases against the 
Dardanelles; following the landing of the 
Anglo-French troops in Saloniki, which 
was effected through an invitation by 
Venizelos, and in violation of Article 99 
of the Hellenic Constitution, General Sar- 
rail took over the Greek forts of Kara- 
bournou in Saloniki, and about the same 
time a French fleet secured possession of 
Corfu, where the broken and sick Serbian 
Army gathered to reorganize. Railway 
communication between Saloniki and 
Eastern Macedonia was severed following 
the blowing up of the great Demir Hissar 
Bridge by the Allies, and the Dova Tepé 
fort on the Bulgarian border passed un- 
der allied control shortly afterward; then 
naval bases were established by the En- 
tente in the islands of Milo and Castel- 
lorizo, and the Teuton Consuls in Salon- 
iki, instead of being ordered away, were 
arrested by the French forces. Subse- 
quently the allied control was extended to 
the islands of Chios, Mitylene, Zante, 
Cefallonia, Crete, and Thassos. 


Under suspicion that Greece was send- 
ing food to Bulgaria, the whole country 
was put under a rigid control as far as 
imports of foodstuffs were concerned, 
and the people experienced the first taste 
of a blockade when the wheat and coal 
ships from America to Piraeus began to 
be detained for days and weeks in the 
allied ports of Gibraltar, Algiers, and 
Malta. 


Surrender of Fort Rupel 


In the first days of June, 1916, a 
mixed German-Bulgarian force appeared 
before the Greek fort of Rupel in East- 
ern Macedonia and demanded immediate 
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possession. Had Greece decided to at- 
tack the invaders she would have proved, 
first, that her neutrality was one-sided, 
and in the second place she would have 
had to enter the war, not only against 
Bulgaria, but against the entire com- 
bination of the Teuton Powers. In the 
face of such a contingency Greece, wish- 
ing above all to remain neutral, turned 
over the fort and withdrew her troops. 
The Allies, once more disappointed in 
their hopes to see Greece enter the war, 
immediately declared martial law all 
over Macedonia, placed an embargo on 
Greek shipping, and presented. the 
ultimatum of June 21 with the following 


demands: 

1. Immediate resignation of the Skouloudis 
Government, which, after Zaimis, took 
Venizelos’s place following the latter’s resig- 
nation in October, 1915. 

2. Appointment of a new Government of a 
nonpolitical and nonpartisan character. 

3. Immediate demobilization of the army. 

4. Dissolution of the Chamber, and the 
holding of a general election, immediately 
following general demobilization. 

5. Substitution of certain police officials 
suspected of anti-Entente leanings. 

King Constantine forthwith complied 
with the demands of the Entente.. Thus 
the Skouloudis Ministry resigned, Zaimis 
again came to power, the army was de- 
mobilized in record time, and the police 
officials were succeeded by others who 
were acceptable to the Entente. 


Greece was getting ready to hold the 
general election, in accordance with the 
last demand of the ultimatum, when 
Venizelos, apprehending disaster at the 
polls, induced the Entente to hold back 
its ultimate demand. 

This happened because the Greek 
Army, when demobilized, became the 
strongest anti-Venizelist factor, and 
through the organization known as the 
Reservist League threatened to make 
any Venizelos victory in the election im- 
possible. 

In their eagerness to shift Greek at- 
tention to other matters, and with the 
assurance that Rumania and Italy were 
to declare war on Germany, the Allies 
started on their great Balkan offensive in 
the last days of August, 1916; in order to 
try once more to get Greece on their side 
the troops of General Sarrail left the en- 
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tire East Macedonian frontier unprotect- 
ed, and when the few Greek troops sta- 
tioned there attacked the Bulgarian in- 
vader, and a number of sanguinary 
clashes ensued, it was affirmed positively 
in every Entente capital that Greece was 
getting in. In order to make Greek par- 
ticipation sure, the Entente dispatched a 
fleet to Piraeus, had the Teuton Ministers 
arrested, and took over the Greek fleet 
in order “ to protect it.” 


The Venizelos Revolt 


Greece once more refused to enter the 
war of destruction. And it was thus that 
Venizelos, despairing of coming into 
power as a war leader, or as chief of the 
Parliamentary majority, left Athens, and 
after a short cruise in the Aegean, touch- 
ing Crete and Mitylene, settled down at 
Saloniki and established his so-called 
“ Provisional Government.” His was 
assumed to be a patriotic movement 
directed against the Bulgar invader, and 
for that reason succeeded in having im- 
mediately the support of a large number 
of patriotic Greeks, eager to fight the 
Bulgar; when, however, these people 
assembled in Saloniki, they received the 
impression that the Provisional Govern- 
ment was nothing else than an organized 
plot of Venizelos to drive King Constan- 
tine out of Greece and become himself 
the dictator of the country. This ac- 
complished, Venizelos thought, there 
would be no difficulty in having the en- 
tire Greek people thrown into the war 
on the side of the Entente. 


Venizelos claimed that he had the 
Greek people with him, and that the mo- 
ment he became master in Athens Greece 
would take the field against the Teutons. 
The Entente believed the Cretan poli- 
tician, and gave him every assistance in 
order that he might succeed in his effort. 
The Ionian Bank was ordered to place at 
the disposal of the “ Provisional Govern- 
ment ” an amount of funds approximat- 
ing $5,000,000; a number of officers were 
assigned to train the Venizelist volun- 
teers, and numerous emissaries to the 
Entente capitals and other cities were 
sent to preach the gospel of Venizelism 
against Constantine, the neutralist King. 
Venizelos counted on fifty thousand 
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Greeks leaving the United States to place 
themselves in his army, and on substan- 
tial financial support from those who 
would not volunteer to serve with the 
troops. 

In order to arm his troops Venizelos 
suggested that the Entente force the 
Athens Government to turn over its artil- 
lery and ammunition to the revolu- 
tionists; of course the arms would be 
used apparently against the Bulgar foe, 
and as Greece was not willing to fight, 
the Entente ought to secure those guns 
and hand them to the Venizelos men. 


The Clash in Athens 


The Entente with the usual eagerness 
acceded to the Venizelos demand, and 
through Admiral Fournet, commanding 
the allied fleet in Greek waters, demand- 
ed peremptorily that the Hellenic Gov- 
ernment hand over its arms to the allied 
forces. The Royal Government, having 
information that the arms thus demanded 
were to be used against the established 
Hellenic régime, refused to comply with 
the Admiral’s ultimatum, and when on 
Dec. 1 an allied force landed in Athens 
to take possession of the arms by force, 
the Greek troops in the capital offered a 
most stubborn resistance, succeeded in 
isolating Admiral Fournet, and almost 
made him a prisoner. They finally drove 
the invader out, after inflicting and suf- 
fering serious losses in the encounter. 

It then became apparent that the Veni- 
zelist element in Athens had everything 
ready for a revolution to overthrow the 
Government and the King, and to estab- 
lish the rule of the “ Provisional Govern- 
ment” in the capital of Greece. The 
Venizelists were well armed for this pur- 
pose, and counted chiefly on the support 
that the allied troops would afford them 
in engaging the Greek troops. When Ad- 
miral du Fournet became aware that the 
entire population of Athens was for the 
King and against Venizelos, he immedi- 
ately withdrew, and subsequently was 
punished by his Government. 

It was following this “ treacherous 
assault” on the Entente troops by the 
Greek Army that a new ultimatum was 
presented to Greece, asking reparation 
and the transfer of the Greek military 








forces to the Peloponnesus; in addition 
the demand for the handing over of the 
weapons was again repeated. Greece 
complied with all the other desires of the 
Entente, but refused to hand over the 
guns. Thereupon the Entente established 
a new blockade, which is continuing still. 

During well-nigh four months not a 
single ship was allowed to take any food 
to Greece; immense misery, starvation, 
sickness, and a diversity of epidemics 
have ensued; in vain the Royal Govern- 
ment protested against this inhuman 
treatment, which is costing scores of lives 
daily. Every Greek steamer has sus- 
pended sailings, and Greece is completely 
cut off from communication with the 
outside world. 


Venizelos Movement a Failure 


Venizelos at the same time is unable 
to go ahead with his movement. After 
having spent the $5,000,000 given him by 
the Entente he has scarcely succeeded in 
assembling in Saloniki more than 5,000 
volunteers; he is today despised by the 
majority of the Greek people; he is con- 
sidered as the man who has split his 
country in two at a time when Hellas 
ought to present a united front. The 
Venizelos movement is a failure, and is 
maintained simply because it has behind 
it the prestige and the support of the 
Entente: Tomorrow, should the Entente 
abandon Saloniki, Venizelos would have 
to flee for his life. 


What profit, therefore, do the Allies 
expect from a man and a party which 
cannot count on the sympathy of the ma- 
jority of the Greek people? 

This blockade, this misery, this suffer- 
ing, of the Greek nation were expected to 
strengthen the Venizelist movement; but 
Greece starving and dying will not fol- 
low him. The Venizelos movement has 
ceased to thrill the nation. The Veni- 
zelist emissaries in Europe and America 
may continue their efforts, but neither 
a volunteer nor a dollar will be lured to 
Saloniki. 

Greece has ceased to be a factor in the 
European war. Venizelos has ceased to 
be the powerful leader who could wrest 
his country from the King of the Hel- 
lenes. The Entente were deceived, and 
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are today: pushing the Hellenic people 
into the arms of their traditional ene- 
mies. And the question arises: Is it 
Venizelos or Greece that the Allies care 
for? If it is the former, then let them 
continue the tactics which alienate them 
from the Greek people. But if it is the 
latter, then for God’s sake don’t push 
that country’s sufferings and despair any 


ean — 


further. Because the Greek people have 
done no harm to any one, and history 
will place the plight of Greece beside 
that of martyred Belgium when the hour 
of reckoning comes; and it would be a 
pity to besmirch the noble struggle of 
the Allies with such a record of bru- 
tality and inhumanity as the Entente is 
today guilty of in Greece. 


King Constantime’s Statement of the Wrongs 
of Greece 


ING CONSTANTINE of Greece 
gave The Associated Press corre- 
spondent at Athens a_ detailed 

statement on Jan. 14, in which he said 
that it had been impossible to get the 
truth about Greece into the newspapers 
of the Entente countries. After citing 
false reports in the French press regard- 
ing the events of the attempted Venizelos 
revolution on Dec. 1 and 2, 1916, the 
King continued: 

After all, all we ask is fair play. But it 
seems almost hopeless to try to get the truth 
out of Greece to the rest of the world under 
present circumstances. We have been sorely 
tried these last two years and we don’t pre- 
tend to have always been angels under the 
constant irritation of the ever-increasing al- 
lied control of every little thing in our own 
private life—letters, telegrams, police, every- 
thing. Why, do you know that my sister-in- 
law, Princess Alice of Battenberg, was only 
permitted to receive a telegram of Christmas 
greetings from her mother in England by 
courtesy of the British Legation here? 

Moreover, by taking an active hand in our 
own internal politics, England and France 
especially have succeeded in alienating an 
admiration, a sympathy, and a devotion to- 
ward them on the part of the Greek people 
that, at the beginning of the war, was virtu- 
ally a unanimous tradition. I am a soldier 
myself and I know nothing about politics, 
but it seems to me that when you start with 
almost the whole of a country passionately 
in your favor and end with it almost unani- 
mously against you, you haven’t succeeded 
very well. And I quite understand how those 
responsible for such a result seek to excuse 
themselves by exaggerating the difficulties 
they have had to contend with in Greece— 
by talking about Greek treachery and the 
immense sinister organization of German 
propaganda that has foiled them at every 
turn, and so on. 





The only trouble with that is that they 
make us pay for the errors of their policy. 
The people of Greece are paying for them 
now in suffering and death from exposure 
and hunger, while France and England 
starve us out because they have made the 
mistake of assuming that their man Venizelos 
could deliver the Greek Army and the Greek 
people to the Entente Powers whenever they 
wanted to use Greece for their advantage, 
regardless of the interests of Greece as an 
independent nation. 


There are just two things about our des- 
perate struggle to save ourselves from de- 
struction that I am going to ask The As- 
sociate Press to try to make clear to the people 
of America. The rest will have to come out 
some day—all the blockades and censorships 
in the world cannot keep the truth down 
forever, Understand, I am not presuming to 
sit in judgment on the Entente Powers. I 
appreciate that they have got other things 
to think about besides Greece. What I say 
is meant to help them do justice to them- 
selves and to us, a small nation. 

The first point is this: We have two prob- 
lems on our hands here in Greece—an internal 
one and an external one. The Entente 
Powers have made the fundamental mistake 
of considering them both as one. They said 
to themselves: ‘‘ Venizelos is the strongest 
man in Greece and he is heart and soul with 
us. He can deliver the Greeks whenever he 
wants to. Let us back Venizelos, therefore, 
and when we need the Greek Army he will 
turn it over to us.’’ 


Well, they were wrong, as I think you have 
seen for yourself since you have been here. 
Venizelos was perhaps the strongest man in 
Greece, as they thought. But the moment 
he tried to turn over the Greek Army to the 
Entente, as if we were a lot of mercenaries, 
he became the weakest man in Greece and 
the most despised. For in Greece no man 
delivers the Greeks. They decide their own 
destinies as a free people, and not England, 
France, and Russia together can change 
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them, neither by force of arms nor by starva- 
tion. And they have tried both. As for 
Venizelos himself—you had a man once in 
your country, a very great man, who had 
even been Vice President of the United 
States, who planned to split the country in 
two and set himself up as a ruler in the part 
he separated from the rest. I refer to Aaron 
Burr. But he only plotted to do a thing 
which he never accomplished. Venizelos, 
with the assistance of the allied powers— 
and he never could have done it without 
them—has succeeded for the time being in 
the same kind of a seditious enterprise. You 
ealled Aaron Burr a traitor. Well, that’s 
what the Greek people call Venizelos. 

The impression has been spread broadcast 
that Venizelos stands in Greece for liberalism 
and his opponents for absolutism and mili- 
tarism. It is just the other way around. 
Venizelos stands for whatever suits his own 
personal book. His idea of government is an 
absolute dictatorship—a sort of Mexican gov- 
ernment, I take it. When he was Premier 
he broke every man who dared to disagree 
with him in his own party. He never sought 
to express the will of the people; he imposed 
his will on the people. The Greek people 
will not stand that. They demand a con- 
stitutional Government in which there is 
room for two parties—Liberals and Conserva- 
tives—each with a definite program, as in the 
United States or England or any other civil- 
ized country, not a personal Government, 
where the only party division is into Veni- 
zelists and anti-Venizelists. 


The other thing I wanted to say is about 
the effect of the so-called German propagan- 
da in Greece. The Entente Powers seem to 
have adopted the attitude that everybody who 
is not willing to fight on their’'side must be 
a pro-German. Nothing could be falser in 
respect of Greece. The present resentment 
against the Allies in Greece—and there is a 
good deal of it, especially since the blockade 
—is due to the Allies themselves and not to 
any German propaganda. ‘The proof of it is 
that when the so-called German propaganda 
was at its height there was little or no hos- 
tility in Greece toward the Allies. It has 
only been since the diplomatic representatives 
of all the Central Empires and everybody else 
whom the Anglo-French secret police indi- 
cated as inimical to the Entente have been 
expelled from Greece, and any German prop- 
aganda rendered virtually impossible, that 
there has grown up any popular feeling 
against the Entente. 

Part of this is due to the Entente’s identi- 
fication of its greater cause with the personal 
ambitions of Venizelos, but a great deal has 
also been due to the very unfortunate hand- 
ling of the allied control in Greece. When 
you write a personal letter of no possible 
international significance to a friend or rela- 
tive here in Athens, and post it in Athens, 
and it is held a week, opened, and half its 
contents blacked out, it makes you pretty 
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cross—not because it is unspeakable tyranny 
in a free country at peace with all the world, 
but because it is so silly. For, after all, if 
you want to plot with a man living in the 
same town you don’t write him a letter. You 
put on your hat and go to see him. Half 
the people in Greece have been continually 
exasperated by just this sort of unintelligent 
control, which has irritated the Greek people 
beyond any telling. But to say that they 
are pro-Germans because they dislike having 
their private letters opened or their homes 
entered without any legal authority what- 
soever is childish. It’s a vicious circle. The 
Entente takes exceptionally severe measures 
because it alleges the Greeks are pro-German. 
The Greeks very naturally resent the meas-, 
ures thus taken, as would the Americans or 
anybody else. The Entente then turns around 
and says: ‘* You see, that proves that the 
Greeks are pro-German, as we suspected.’’ 

The fact of the matter is that there is 
even now less pro-German feeling in Greece 
than in the United States, Holland, or any of 
the Scandinavian countries. And there is 
far less anti-Entente propaganda in Greece 
even now than there is anti-Hellenic prop- 
aganda in England, France. and Russia. The 
whole feeling of the Greek people toward the 
Entente Powers today is one of sorrow and 
disillusionment. They had heard so much of 
this ‘‘ war for the defense of little nations ’’ 
that it had been a very great shock to them 
to be treated, as they feel, very badly, even 
cruelly, for no reason and to nobody’s profit. 
And more than anything else, after all the 
Greek Government and Greek people have 
done to help the Entente Powers since the 
very outbreak of the war, they deeply resent 
being called pro-German because they have 
not been willing to see their own country 
destroyed as Serbia and Rumania have been 
destroyed. 

I have done everything I could to dissipate 
the mistrust of the powers, I have given 
every possible assurance and guarantee. 
Many of the military measures that have 
been demanded I myself suggested with a 
view to tranquilizing the Allies, and myself 
voluntarily offered to execute. My army, 
which any soldier knows could never con- 
ceivably have constituted a danger to the 
allied forces in Macedonia, has been virtually 
put in jail in the Peloponnesus. My people 
have been disarmed, and are today powerless, 
even against revolution, and they know from 
bitter experience that revolution is a possi- 
bility so long as the Entente Powers continue 
to finance the openly declared revolutionary 
party of Venizelos. There isn’t enough food 
letf in Greece to last a fortnight. Not the 
Belgians themselves under German rule have 
been rendered more helpless than are we in 
Greece today. 

Tsn’t it, therefore, time calmly to look at 
conditions in Greece as they are, to give over 
a policy dictated by panic, and to display 
a little of that high quality of faith which 
alone is the foundation of friendship? 
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INETY years ago, when the Hel- 

N lenes were fruitlessly fighting 

for their independence, George 

Canning, the British Foreign 
Secretary, induced France and Russia to 
join his country in freeing them. The 
allied fleet destroyed that ef Egypt at 
Navarino, and Greece again became a 
political entity in 1832 under the pro- 
tection of Britain, France, and Russia. 

The guaranteeing powers agreed to 
assist the new kingdom financially, to 
contribute toward the maintenance of a 
sovereign in suitable state, and that what- 
ever ruler was chosen should not be a 
member of the British, French, or Rus- 
sian royal familes. They also agreed 
that none of the contracting powers 
should send troops into Greece without 
the consent of the other guarantors. 

Otto, the first King—a son of King 
Louis I. of Bavaria—was deposed by a 
national assembly, following a military 
revolt in 1862. A plebiscite of the people 
elected Prince Alfred of Great Britain, 
better known as the Duke of Edinburgh, 
but the British Government refused to 
sanction it as being contrary to the agree- 
ment with their co-guarantors. The 
throne was next offered to the Earl of 
Derby, grandfather of the present War 
Minister, but declined by him. The 
British Government then suggested the 
Danish Prince, William George of Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, and 
this nomination was approved by a 
National Assembly and ratified by the 
guaranteeing powers. 

The new sovereign, George I., was the 
father of the present King Constantine. 
As a special mark of good-will, Britain 
ceded Corfu and the other Ionian Islands 
to Greece. In 1864 the King accepted a 
new democratic Constitution drawn up 
by the National Assembly, and this is 
the one still in force. 

Meanwhile, the relationship between 
the guaranteeing powers and their ward 
had not always been harmonious, and 
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coercive measures have had to be re- 
sorted to on several occasions. A French 
army occupied Greece during the Crimean 
war to prevent the Greeks from making 
war on Turkey and threatening the allied 
communications. Toward the close of the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 the Hel- 
lenes invaded Thessaly, but their claim 
of territory was set aside in the Treaty 
of San Stefano. At the instance of Lord 
Salisbury, two Greek delegates were per- 
mitted to address the Berlin Conference, 
and they obtained a rectification of the 
frontier. 

In 1893 Greece defaulted in her na- 
tional obligations, and four years later 
entered upon an unprovoked and ag- 
gressive war against Turkey. The Greek 
Army, under Crown Prince Constantine, 
was decisively beaten, and the capital 
lay at the mercy of the victorious Turks 
when the King telegraphed to the Czar 
to save Greece. The Czar made personal 
representations to the Sultan, and peace 
was arranged. Greece agreed to pay 
about $15,000,000 for her escapade. 

Smarting from disappointment, the 
military forces in 1909 set aside all con- 
stitutional government and substituted 
the Military League. They expelled 
Crown Prince Constantine and his 
brother from the army and threatened 
the Crown itself. Later the army and 
navy quarreled, and Venizelos, who at 
this time came into prominence, per- 
suaded the Military League to dissolve 
and permit the re-establishment of con- 
stitutional government. 

In 1912-13 came the first and second 
Balkan wars, the assassination of King 
George at Saloniki, and the crowning of 
King Constantine. 

A French military mission had re- 
organized the Greek Army and equipped 
it with the latest pattern mountain guns 
and light howitzers. 

In the first war the Bulgars broke 
the main Turkish resistance at Kirk 


Kilissé and Lulé Burgas, the Serbians 
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REGION OF ALLIED OPERATIONS IN MACEDONIA, 


broke their western armies at Kumanova 
and Monastir, and King Constantine, 
after the fight at Yanitza, had a walk- 
over to Saloniki, where the demoralized 
Turks surrendered without resistance. 

In the second war the Bulgarian ob- 
jective was to seize Saloniki and to 
destroy the Greek and Serbian Armies 
in detail. King Constantine, with a 
superior Greek Army, fought his first 
real battle between Saloniki and Seres, 
and, after a struggle of five days, forced 
the Bulgars to retire. The King pursued 
the enemy energetically to the Rhodope 
Mountains, where the Bulgarians counter- 
attacked and enveloped both his wings, 
but the timely intervention of the Ru- 
manians compelled the Bulgars to seek 
an armistice. This alone saved Con- 
stantine’s army from discomfiture. The 
war closed with the Greek Army un- 
beaten and its morale good. 





The Repudiated Treaty 


Upon the outbreak of the great war 
the Serbian Army repulsed the Austrian 
incursion, and in the following year de- 
cisively routed the second army of in- 
vasion. During the Summer the atti- 
tude of Bulgaria had been uncertain and 
suspicious, and the Greek Government 
decided it was time to arm. Greece 
mobilized on Sept. 24, 1915, and three 
weeks later Bulgaria declared war on 
Serbia. 


Both Greece and Serbia at the close 
of the second Balkan war expected that 
Bulgaria would sooner or later seek re- 
venge, and to insure against this con- 
tingency they entered into a secret treaty 
providing that each would assist the 
other. Serbia, being attacked in the rear 
by Bulgaria while confronting Austria- 
Hungary, called on the Hellenes to assist 
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them in terms of their mutual agreement. 
The Venizelos Government acknowledged 
the obligation and proceeded to fulfill it. 

As in duty bound, the Greek Govern- 
ment represented the situation to the 
three great powers who were guarantee- 
ine the independence of Greece. It so 
happened that these powers were also 
allied to Serbia and engaged at the mo- 
ment in war with the Teutonic States. 

The Greek Government stated inter 
alia: that they desired to assist Serbia; 
that their resources were insufficient to 
make their intervention effective, as they 
could muster only 200,000 first-line 
troops with adequate reserves, and that 
if Britain and France would assist them 
with an additional 150,000 men they 
would take the field against Bulgaria. 
The western powers agreed, and the 
matter was arranged. . Thirteen thousand 
Anglo-French troops landed at Saloniki 
on Oct. 6, 1915, as a first installment, 
whereupon the political situation changed 
at Athens. 

King Constantine rightly diagnosed 
the political situation: that the drive 
eastward through the Balkans to Turkey 
was the Alpha and Omega of the war 
so far as his brother-in-law the German 
Emperor was concerned; that the Aus- 
trians were taking the same road, bent 
upon seizing Albania and Saloniki, and 
that the invasion of Belgium, France, 
and Russia was merely side play to en- 
gage and hold off the opponents to this 
eastern adventure. He also inferred that 
the Asquith Government had mistaken 
the real political direction of the war. 
The Teutons were opportunists—gam- 
blers, if you will—in the west, but their 
heart was in the east. 

Constantine erred, however, in sup- 
posing that the western powers did not 
appreciate the political importance of 
holding Saloniki and Valona (or Av- 
lona) until the end of the war, and that 
they had no other means of countering 
the drive to the east than by a major 
campaign in the Balkans or at the Dar- 
danelles. He concluded that there 
might be profit for himself in favoring 
his brother-in-law’s ambition and danger 
to himself in opposing it. King Con- 
stantine thereupon reconsidered his pre- 









vious concurrence in the pourparlers 
of his Government with the guaranteeing 
powers, decided that Greece, in the cir- 
cumstances of a general European war, 
was not bound by the treaty with Serbia, 
and accordingly dismissed Venizelos. 
The latter obtained the suffrage of the 
electors with an increased majority, but 
was again dismissed by his sovereign. 
Since then the King has reigned as an 
absolute monarch, and his present Min- 
istry professes to be nothing more than 
the mouthpiece of the King and the 
army. 

New Greece and the Islands have risen 
in revolt under Venizelos, who has es- 
tablished a Provisional Government at 
Saloniki, while Old Greece supports the 
King at Athens. The situation resembles 
that in England before the civil war in 
the reign of Charles I. The guaranteeing 
powers, however, have asserted their 
authority, have curbed the power of the 
King, and will no doubt restore the Con- 
stitution at a more convenient period. 


All the Greeks believe that Constantine 
is a great military genius, and, while 
one party would gladly accept him as 
a constitutional monarch, the other hails 
him as the successor of Alexander the 
Great—above all laws, for “himself he 
is the State.” Venizelos, however, re- 
minds Constantine that his father was 
elected of the people, and that his own 
title as King is no better than that of 
his father. Briefly, one party favors 
the autocracy of Alexander the Great 
and believes it has found his successor 
in Constantine, while the other perfers 
the democracy of the ancient Greek re- 
publics, but associated with the heredi- 
tary prestige of a constitutional sov- 
ereign. 


Bulgaria’s Military Strength 


The population of Bulgaria, according 
to the census of 1906, comprised: Bul- 
garia proper, 2,853,704; Eastern Ru- 
melia, 1,174,535; total, 4,028,239. Allow- 
ing for territory and extra population 
gained through the Balkan wars, natural 
increase of population, and war losses 
in 1912-13, the pre-war total may be set 
down as under 5,000,000. 


Carried away by the Teutonic successes 
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in Poland, the British reverse at the 
Dardanelles, and their own ambition to 
attain the abortive terms of the Treaty 
of San Stefano, the Bulgars embarked 
upon the world war in the belief that it 
would be a brief one once they‘ threw 
their weight in the scales. They imme- 
diately mobilized every available man 
down to the youngest class and enrolled 
about 750,000 men, leaving the women 
and old men to work the farms. It was 
essential to their success that the war 
be brief, because only about 35,000 youths 
mature every year, and they had no 
other reserves. 

Their: attack on the Serbian rear at- 
tained its object and made possible the 


Austrian advance under General von. 


Mackensen. So far their losses had not 
been great, because their strength had 
not been tested out in a pitched battle 
with a well-equipped foe. They had, 
moreover, proved themselves good fight- 
ing material, and were well-backed up 
by heavy artillery lent by their northern 
allies. 


The Retreat from Serbia 


Meanwhile, at Saloniki, the French had 
landed a division under General Sarrail, 
the renowned defender of Verdun, and the 
British had disembarked the heroic rem- 
nants of the Tenth Irish Division under 
Sir Bryan Mahon, who had led the flying 
column to the relief of Mafeking during 
the Boer war. There was no Commander 
in Chief to co-ordinate the movements 
of the allied forces, who now moved up 
country, where the French took station 
on the left around Krivolak and the 
British on the right around Doiran. Gen- 
eral Sarrail endeavored to extend his 
left flank to get in touch with some 
5,000 Serbians who were retreating from 
Uskub, and were at the moment holding 
the Babuna Pass, north of Prilip. Owing 
to the weakness of his force he did not 
succeed, although his manoeuvre diverted 
the attention of the Bulgars and enabled 
the Serbians to escape into Albania. 

The allied commanders themselves now 
had to think about retreating, but were 
hampered by the Greeks in their rear 
wrecking trains and endeavoring to pre- 
vent stores and ammunition reaching the 


allied forces from the base at Saloniki. 
The Government at Athens announced 
that if the Anglo-French army came 
back into Greek territory they would in- 
tern it. The protecting powers responded 
with an ultimatum threatening to block- 
ade Greece, whereupon Athens gave way 
with a bad grace. 

In November, 1915, large allied re- 
inforcements arrived at Saloniki, but 
were not sent up country, partly owing 
to the threatening attitude of the Greek 
Army and partly because a retreat from 
the front had already been decided on. 
They consisted of one French corps, and 
two British corps—of which two di- 
visions were veterans from the old 
regular standing army. 

General Sarrail retreated to Ghevgeli 
with small loss and saved his stores, but 
on Dec. 7, 1915, he was attacked in force 
and retired without advising his colleague 
on the right of his change of position. 
The British on the right still held their 
ground in ignorance of the French with- 
drawal, and were suddenly overwhelmed 
by a Bulgarian army several times their 
number. They were only saved from 
annihilation through the Bulgars not 
venturing to follow them into Greek 
territory. The Tenth Irish and a portion 
of the Twenty-second British Division in 
support were lost for days in the mount- 
ain mists, and some of the sentries were 
frozen to death in the hills. 


The Allies fell back on Saloniki with 
the Greek Army all around them, trucu- 
lent and obstructive, and with the Greek 
guns trained upon the allied camp. 


Fortified Camp at Saloniki 


General Sarrail was appointed Com- 
mander in Chief and instructed to fortify 
Saloniki, while the guaranteeing powers 
compelled the Greek King to withdraw 
his main army from Macedonia and re- 
tire it to Old Greece, or the kingdom as 
it existed prior to the Balkan war of 
1912. General Mahon was given a high 
command in Egypt, and afterward suc- 
ceeded General Maxwell in command of 
the troops in Ireland, he himself being 
an Irishman. General Milne of the 
Royal Artillery was appointed to the 
vacancy. 
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The position at the base was still 
highly unsatisfactory, mainly due to the 
Greek King having appointed pro-German 
sympathizers to all the chief posts 
throughout Greece. This organization 
became a network of spying and report- 
ing in the German interest. The inade- 
quate transportation service was further 
depleted by Greek officials 
sending railway cars across 
the frontier to the Bulga- 
rians, until the British blew 
up the Demir-Hissar bridge 
in February and so stopped 
it. 

In Saloniki itself the 
Greek division stationed 
there claimed the best land- 
ing facilities for them- 
selves, and permitted Fort 
Kara-Burram to be used as 
a base of supplies for Ger- 
man submarines. When 
the position became intoler- 
able, General Sarrail deported the enemy 
Consuls and ousted the Greek garrison 
from the fort and quay. 

The military considerations which dic- 
tated the holding of Saloniki were not 
less important than the political. They 
are comparable to those which determined 
the Duke of Wellington to establish the 
succession of impregnable lines at 
Torres-Vedras to cover the Port of 
Lisbon during his operations in the Pe- 
ninsula in 1809. These not only provided 
him with a safe retreat, but kept open 
his entry into the Peninsula until such 
time as his army could be suitably 
augmented, and had the additional merit 
of lying across the enemys’ line of action. 
So with Sarrail at Saloniki. He found 
that nature had provided him with such 
a camp, and that, with little alteration, 
it could be made impregnable against 
assault by the whole Bulgarian Army 
of 750,000. 

Sarrail’s garrison now consisted of 
three French and five British divisions, 
with supplementary detachments—in all 
about 170,000 troops; but the great camp 
in Egypt was only three days distant 
and could be drawn upon for assistance 
if required. When General de Castelnau 
arrived at Christmas, 1915, from head- 
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quarters in France, he was eminently 
satisfied with the position at Saloniki. 


Extending the Lines 


The Royal Engineers and the Génie 
Francais were directed to prepare for an 
extension of the lines beyond the in- 
trenched camp, as at that time there 
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were only two roads available—one to 
Monastir and the other to Seres. Since 
then they have constructed over 5,000 
miles of new roadways, besides building 
railways and improving the landing 
facilities at the port. 

The outposts were then advanced about 
thirty miles, to just within the Greek 
frontier, from Karasuli to Kilindir. The 
British occupied the right with three 
divisions, the French the left with two 
divisions, and the remaining three di- 
visions held Saloniki and the line of com- 
munications. The Greeks still had 12,000 
troops in Saloniki and 38,000 in Eastern 
Macedonia, as well as other troops in 
Western Macedonia. 

The major portion of the Serbian 
Army arrived in April and May, 1916, 
after leaving a division behind at Corfu. 
It consisted of 110,000 young hardy 
veterans, the survival of the fittest in 
the retreat through Albania; but they 
had still to be armed, equipped, and re- 
organized. 

The Bulgars held the Midji Mountains 
on the west and the Belashitza Mount- 
ains on the east. They had encroached 


on the Monastir plain to within a short 
distance of Florina, then held by the 
French, and at the Vardar Pass they 
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had again come within Greek territory. 
Otherwise they adhered to their own 
frontier. This line was held by six Bul- 
garian divisions of 30,000 men each, 
under General Teodoroff, to whose com- 
mand some German gunners and engi- 
neers were attached. 

In Western Macedonia the Greeks were 
undisturbed. In Albania the Italians had 
occupied Valona (or Avlona) as a pre- 
cautionary measure shortly after Austria 
entered the Balkan area. Their strong 
force at Valona, however, was not in 


touch with Sarrail’s army at Saloniki’ 


until after the capture of Monastir. 

The prompt action of the Italians in 
seizing Valona defeated one of the politi- 
cal objects Austria had in initiating the 
war, and the Anglo-French occupation 
of Saloniki completed the discomfiture 
of the Dual Kingdom. 


The Bulgars Invade Greece 


Satisfactory assurances having appar- 
ently been obtained by the Teutonic 
powers from the Greek King, the Bul- 
garian forces crossed the frontier on 
May 26, 1916. A German officer led 
the vanguard and demanded the surren- 
der of Fort Rupel, the Hellenic key to 
the Struma River Pass. When the com- 
mander refused he was requested to 
telephone Athens, and, on doing so, was 
directed by the War Office to yield up 
the fort. The same procedure followed 
with the other forts guarding the passes 
into Eastern Macedonia. 

The Central Powers were now in pos- 
session of all the strategic sites of value 
without Saloniki. The Greek Govern- 
ment had refused to permit the powers 
who were protectors of their kingdom to 
occupy these vantage points and so pre- 
vent such a dénouement. 

General Sarrail immediately pro- 
claimed martial law in Saloniki, seized 
all the means of communication, and 
expelled the Greek civil authorities. The 
British, on the right, left their in- 
trenched lines and advanced to the 
Struma, while the Buigars dug them- 
selves in on the further bank. 

King Constantine adopted the well- 
understood Levantine attitude of simulat- 
ing compliance, but was hampered by his 
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own evanescent Government creations. 
Early in September, 1916, the whole 
Greek army corps in Eastern Macedonia 
declined to accept passage to Old Greece 
and: voluntarily surrendered to the Ger- 
mans with all their artillery and the 
stores which Sarrail had sent to them by 
motor transport from Saloniki. 

This placed the seaport of Kavalla, 
the inland towns of Drama and Seres, 
and the Oriental railway from Greece to 
Constantinople in the hands of the Bul- 
garians. It also enabled them to bring 
in Turkish troops from Adrianople. 

The protecting powers’ thereupon 
seized the Island of Thasos, which domi- 
nates Kavalla. 


The Summer of 1916 


Coincident with the arrival of the 
Serbian Army at Saloniki, the enemy 
had been reinforced by two Bulgarian 
divisions, or 60,000 troops. The military 
position now was that the Anglo-French 
army had about 120,000 rifles, 500 field 
guns, and some 200 heavy guns. The 
Serbians were being rearmed with about 
80,000 rifles, and their organization had 
been taken in hand, as their primitive’ 
formations were unsuited for co-ordina- 
tion with their allies. Their guns and 
horses had not yet come to hand. Until 
the Serbians were ready, Sarrail was 
unable to move, because the Bulgars 
were possessed of 150,000 rifles and 700 
guns, including heavy artillery. 

Throughout the Summer the British 
troops holding the line on the Struma 
marshes were afflicted with malarial 
fever, and half their number were on the 
sick list. The Bulgars were not so af- 
fected because, besides being acclima- 
tized, their local knowledge of climatic 
conditions had warned them to keep to 
the higher ground which they were al- 
ready in possession of. 


The equipment of the British force, 
while admirable for defending the in- 
trenched camp at Saloniki, was unsuited 
for taking the offensive in mountain 
warfare in a country where there were 
no cart roads. Pack mules must replace 
their motor transport and light railways, 
and mountain guns take the place of 
their garrison artillery. 
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The Asquith Government had their 
eyes on the great battle on the Somme, 
and, after their misadventures at the 
Dardanelles and Mesopotamia, were not 
sympathetic to a vigorous prosecution 
of the war in the East. For this they 
were later turned out of office. Con- 
trary to press reports, there was no 
serious intention at this time 
of attempting to cut the 
Balkan railway. 

The political object of foil- 
ing Austria had been attained 
by occupying Saloniki and 
Valona in force. 

In August two more divis- 
ions arrived to reinforce the 
Bulgarian Army, and _ the 
latter now attacked the 
Serbians, whom Sarrail had 
placed on the left wing. The 
Serbs yielded Florina at the 
first onslaught and fell back 
behind Lake Ostrova, where 
they checked the Bulgar ad- 
vance. Here they were 
strengthened on their extreme 
left by the arrival of a 
division of Russian infantry, 
together with French troops, 
who had been set free from 
the right wing by the timely 


Made i 


arrival of Italian troops. 
The latter were inset in 
the British lines between 


Lake Doiran and Lake Butkova, or, in 
other words, at the base of the Belashitza 
Mountains. The Italians were better 
equipped for the hill fighting than the 
British, and this determined the task 
assigned to them. 

Until the Bulgars are driven out of 
the Belashitza Mountains the railway 
to Seres cannot be used. With a view to 
the coming offensive, General Milne took 
over the greater part of the allied centre 
in addition to holding the right wing. 


Autumn Campaign of 1916 


If the Entente General Staff contem- 
plated an attack on the Sophia-Adrian- 
ople railway at the moment when Ru- 
mania entered the war, then it seems 
clear from subsequent events that neither 
Sarrail’s force nor the Rumanian Army 
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was designed to play the leading role. 
The only other striking force available 
was the Russian strategic reserve, but 
we know now that the Russians were 
not prepared for a move in this direction 
at that time. The inference, therefore, 
is that the press correspondents mis- 
interpreted the situation. 
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REGION COVERED IN THE CAPTURE OF MONASTIR 


The Autumn campaign opened with 
Sarrail’s army aligned in the following 
disposition: 

On the right wing, three British di- 
visions held the line of the Struma and 
the Italians held the base of the Bela- 
shitza Mountains. In the centre, the 
Vardar front was held by two British 
divisions on the east side of the river 
and by French forces on the west side. 
On the left wing, the second Serbian 
army. held the line of the Nidji Mount- 
ains, and their first army, supplemented 
by French and Russian detachments, 
held the country on either side of Lake 
Ostrova. The position of the Entente 
army was concentric, with its communi- 
cations arranged accordingly. 


The Bulgarian Army, augmented by 
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Austrian, German, and Turkish troops, 
was strung out along the hills in concave 
formation, and suffered from the absence 
of lateral communications. 

Both sides in the early Autumn were 
jockeying for position, with the Bulgars 
uncertain whether the attack would come 
from the British on the right or from 
the French on the left. On Sept. 11, 
1916, the British forded the Struma on 
a wide front, and during the next few 
days carried several villages. Simulta- 
neously, artillery preparation commenced 
on the Vardar front. Sept. 29 and 30 
the attack was renewed in force on the 
Struma front. These, however, were 
only feints while the mass of the French 
artillery and troops engaged the enemy’s 
right. 


The Capture of Monastir 


The real fighting took place on Sar- 
rail’s left wing, and this was quite a 
brilliant affair, in which the Serbians 
gained great honor. 

The plain of Monastir is the dry bed 
of an ancient lake and one of the few 
level stretches in this war theatre. It 
lies in a north and south direction and, 
therefore, appeared to General Sarrail 
an inviting entrance to outflank and turn 
all the Bulgar positions west of the Var- 
dar. The Bulgarian flank was secure on 
that wing because the terrain was im- 
possible. The eastern side of the valley 
is also protected by hills, but of a less 
formidable nature, and _ round this 
mountain mass the Cerna River bends 
back on its own course. 

The Bulgars had constructed a series 
of intrenchments across the southern en- 
trance of the valley near the town of 


Kenali and stretching from the eastern 
mountains to those on the west. Be- 
tween these lines and the Serbian front 
at Lake Ostrova lay a ridge of hills cul- 
minating in the high peak of Kaymak- 
chalan. They were situated astride Sar- 
rail’s line of advance and were held in 
by force by the enemy. 

On Sept. 14 the Serbian outposts were 
heavily reinforced and counterattacked 
the Bulgars opposed to them. Mean- 
time, a Franco-Russian column was out- 
flanking the western end of the ridge, 
and next day the Serbian advance 
captured the main position with thirty- 
two field. and heavy guns. The Bulgars 
fought a rear-guard action at the River 
Brod, but failed to hold their pursuers, 
and on the 18th the French and Serbians 
entered Florina. 

On the 19th the Serbs carried by as- 
sault the high peak of Kaymakchalan 
and repelled successive counterattacks to 
recover it during the next week. An- 
other fortnight passed in carrying for- 
ward the railway, bringing up the heavy 
guns and accumulating a sufficiency of 
shells. On Oct. 14 and 15 a frontal as- 
sault on the Kenali lines failed. 

General Sarrail now changed his 
tactics and directed the artillery against 
the positions on the eastern hills. The 
next month was occupied by the French 
artillery and Serbian infantry in clear- 
ing ridge after ridge from which they 
enfiladed the Kenali lines, and, in co- 
operation with a Franco-Russian frontal 
assault, compelled the Bulgars to evacu- 
ate them on Nov. 14. The latter were 
unable to make a further stand in front 
of Monastir, and on Nov. 19 General Sar- 
rail’s troops entered the city. 


[For a Greek view of the acts of Greece see Page 148] 
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British Operations at Saloniki 
Official Report of General Milne 


[See Map on Page 156] 


INCE the conference at Rome the 
situation in Macedonia has been 
radically changed. The weakness 
of General Sarrail’s position lay 

in the fact that neither England nor 
France felt free to send from the critical 
western front the large reinforcements of 
men which the situation north of Saloniki 
called for. Italy had the men, but was 
unwilling to send them and to incur the 
heavy additional expense of maintaining 
them in Macedonia. The conference at 
Rome, in which Premier Lloyd George 
was the dominant figure, overcame that 
reluctance, probably promising Italy 
parts of the Turkish Empire that had 
been earlier assigned tentatively to 
Greece and guaranteeing the cost of che 
new expedition. The result has been im- 
mediate and of the highest importance. 
Rome dispatches indicate that Italy has 
sent, or is sending, a force of not less 
than 300,000 men; that these troops, to 
avoid the danger of submarines, are being 
dispatched, not to Saloniki, but to Avlona, 
which is within forty miles of the Italian 
coast; and, finally, these Italian forces 
have not only built an excellent highway 
through the Albanian mountains but 
have already joined forces with General 
Sarrail’s right wing at Monastir. All 
these facts indicate early activity in the 
Macedonian sector. 

This glimpse of present conditions will 
serve to introduce the following report 
of General G. F. Milne, commanding the 
British Saloniki Army in Macedonia, on 
last Summer’s operations in that sector. 
His report, submitted to the British War 
Office early in December, 1916, covered 
the army’s operations from May 9 to 
Oct. 8. The official text of the report is 
here reproduced, with a few minor omis- 
sions: 

I have the honor to submit the following 
report on the operations carried out by the 
British Saloniki army since I asumed com- 
mand on May 9, in accordance with instruc- 
tions received from the General Officer Com- 


manding in Chief, Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. 

On that date the greater part of the army 
Was concentrated within the fortified lines 
of Saloniki, extending from Stavros on the 
east to near the Galiko River on the west: 
a mixed force, consisting of a mounted bri- 
gade and a division, had been pushed for- 
ward to the north of Kukush in order to 
support the French Army which had ad- 
vanced and was watching the right bank of 
the Struma River and the northern frontier 
of Greece. Further moves in this direction 
were contemplated, but, in order to keep the 
army concentrated, I entered into an agree- 
ment with General Sarrail by which the 
British forces should become responsible for 
that portion of the allied front which cov- 
ered Saloniki from the east and northeast. 
By this arrangement a definite and independ- 
ent area was allotted to the army under my 
command. On June 8 the troops commenced 
to occupy advanced positions along the right 
bank of the River Struma and its tributary, 
the River Butkova, from Lake Tachinos to 
Lozista village. By the end of July, on the 
demobilization of the Greek Army, this occu- 
pation had extended to the sea at Chai 
Aghizi. Along the whole front the construc- 
tion of a line of resistance was begun; work 
on trenches, entanglements, bridgeheads, and 
supporting points was commenced; for ad- 
ministrative purposes the reconstruction of 
the Saloniki-Seres road was undertaken and 
the cutting of wagon tracks through the 
mountainous country was pushed forward. 


On July 20, in accordance with the policy 
laid down in my instructions, and in order to 
release French troops for employment else- 
where, I began to take over the line south 
and west of Lake Doiran, and commenced 
preparations for a joint offensive on this 
front. This move was completed by Aug. 2, 
and on the 10th of that month an offensive 
was commenced against the Bulgarian de- 
fenses south of the line Doiran-Hill 535. The 
French captured Hills 227 and La Tortue, 
while the British occupied in succession those 
features of the main 535 ridge now Known as 
Kidney Hill and Horseshoe Hill, and, pushing 
forward, established a series of advanced 
posts on the line Doldzeli-Reselli. The cap- 
ture of Horseshoe Hill was successfully car- 
ried out on the night of Aug. 17-18 by the 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light In- 
fantry at the point of the bayonet in the face 
of stubborn opposition. The enemy’s coun- 
terattacks were repulsed with heavy loss. 

As a result of these operations it became 
possible to shorten considerably the allied 
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line between Doiran Lake and the River Var- 
dar, and on Aug. 29, in agreement with Gen- 
eral Sarrail, I extended my front as far as 
the left bank of that river so as to set free 
more troops for his offensive operations. 
This relief was completed by Aug. 31, the 
position then held extending from Hill 420 
to the Vardar River just north of Smol. In 
the Struma Valley a French mounted detach- 
ment was at the same time pushed forward 
to Seres. 


Bulgarian Invasion of Macedonia 


On Aug. 17 the Bulgarians, who, at the end 
of May, had entered Greek territory by the 
Struma Valley and moved down as far as 
Demir Hissar, continued their advance into 
Greek Macedonia. Columns of all arms ad- 
vanced from seven different points, between 
Sarisaban, on the Mesta, and Demir Hissar. 
The four eastern columns converged on the 
country about Drama and Kavala, while the 
remainder moved southward on to the line 
of the Struma from Demir Hissar toward 
Orfano. On Aug. 19 a mounted brigade with 
one battery carried out a strong reconnois- 
sance, and found the enemy in some force 
on the line Prosenik-Barakli Djuma; on the 
following day, after being reinforced by a 
battalion, this brigade again advanced in con- 
junction with the French detachment. These 
attacking troops, after encountering the 
enemy in force on the line Kalendra-Prosenik- 
Haznatar, withdrew after dark to the right 
bank of the Struma. The French detach- 
ment was ‘subsequently placed under the 
orders of the General Officer Commanding 
British troops on this front, and received in- 
structions to co-operate in the defense of the 
river line. 

On Aug. 21 the railway bridge near Angista 
Station was demolished by a detachment from 
the Neohori garrison, and three days later 
two road bridges over the Angista River were 
destroyed. Both these operations were well 
carried out by yeomanry, engineers, and 
cyclists in the face of hostile opposition. 

The Bulgarians continued their advance 
into Eastern Macedonia unopposed by the 
Greek garrison, and it was estimated that by 
the end of August the enemy’s forces, extend- 
ing from Demir Hissar southward in the 
Seres sector of the Struma front, comprised 
the complete Seventh Bulgarian Division, 
with two or three regiments of the Eleventh 
Macedonian Division, which had moved east- 
ward from their positions on the Beles 
Mountain to act as a reserve to the Seventh 
Division, and at the same time to occupy the 
defenses from Vetrina-Pujovo northward. 
Opposite the Lower Struma was a brigade of 
the Second Division, with a brigade of the 
Tenth Division, in occupation of the coast and 
the zone of country between Orfano and the 
Drama-Kavala road. This brigade of the 
Tenth Division was supported by another 
brigade in the Drama-Kavala area. As a re- 
sult of this advance and of a similar move 
in the west General Sarrail decided to intrust 





to the British Army the task of maintaining 
the greater portion of the right and centre 
of the allied line. 


Struma Crossed in Six Places 


On Sept. 10 detachments crossed the river 
above Lake Tachinos at five places between 
Bajraktar Mah and Dragos, while a sixth de- 
tachment crossed lower down at Neohori. 
The villages of Oraoman and Kato Gudeli 
were occupied, and the Northumberland Fu- 
Siliers gallantly captured Nevolien, taking 
thirty prisoners and driving the enemy out of 
the village. The latter lost heavily during 
their retirement and in their subsequent coun- 
terattack. They also suffered severely from 
our artillery fire in attempting to follow our 
prearranged movements to regain the right 
bank of the river. 

On the 15th similar operations were under- 
taken, six small columns crossing the river 
between Lake Tachinos and Orljak bridge. 
The villages of Kato Gudeli, Dzami Mah, 
Agomah, and Komarjan were burned and 
twenty-seven prisoners were taken. The ene- 
my’s counterattacks completely broke down 
under the accurate fire of our guns on the 
right bank of the river. On the 23d a similar 
scheme was put into action, but a sudden rise 
of three feet in the Struma interfered with 
the bridging operations. Nevertheless, the 
enemy’s trenches at Yenimah were captured, 
fourteen prisoners taken, and three other 
villages raided. Considerable help was given 
on each occasion by the French detachment 
under Colonel Bescoins, and much informa- 
tion was obtained which proved to be of con- 
siderable value during subsequent operations. 

On the Doiran-River Vardar front there re- 
mained as before the whole of the Bulgarian 
Ninth Division, less one regiment; a brigade 
of the Second Division, and at least two- 
thirds of the German 101st Division, which 
had intrenched the salient north of Machu- 
kovo on the usual German system. To assist 
the general offensive by the Allies I ordered 
this salient to be attacked at the same time 
as the allied operations in the Florina area 
commenced. With this object in view the 
whole of the enemy’s intrenched position was 
subjected to a heavy bombardment from 
Sept. 11 to 13, the southwest corner of the 
salient known as the Piton des Mitrailleuses 
being specially selected for destruction. The 
enemy’s position was occupied during the 
night 13th-14th, after a skillfully planned and 
gallant assault, in which the King’s Liverpool 
Regiment and Lancashire Fusiliers specially 
distinguished themselves. Over 200 Germans 
were killed in the work, chiefly by bombing, 
and seventy-one prisoners were brought in. 
During the 14th the enemy concentrated from 
three directions a very heavy artillery fire, 
and delivered several counterattacks, which 
were for the most part broken up under the 
fire of our guns. Some of the enemy, how- 
ever, succeeded in forcing an entrance into 
the work, and severe fighting followed. As 
hostile reinforcements were increasing in 
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numbers, and as the rocky nature of the 
ground rendered rapid consolidation difficult, 
the troops were withdrawn in the evening to 
their original line, the object of the attack 
having been accomplished. This withdrawal 
was conducted with little loss, thanks to the 
very effective fire of the artillery. During 
the bombardment and subsequent counter- 
attack the enemy’s losses must have been 
considerable. On the same front on the night 
of the 20th-21st, after bombarding the hostile 
positions on the Créte des Tentes, a strong 
detachment raided and bombed the trenches 
and dugouts, retiring quickly with little loss. 
A similar raid was carried out northeast of 
Doldzeli. 

In addition to these operations and raids, 
constant combats took place between patrols, 
many prisoners being captured, and several 
bombing raids were carried out by the Royal 
Flying Corps. 


Holding the Bulgarians 


In order further to assist the progress of 
our allies toward Monastir by maintaining 
such a continuous offensive as would insure 
no transference of Bulgarian troops from the 
Struma front to the west, I now issued in- 
structions for operations on a more extensive 
scale than those already reported. In accord- 
ance with these the General Officer Com- 
manding on that front commenced operations 
by seizing and holding certain villages on the 
left bank of the river with a view to enlarg- 
ing the bridgehead opposite Orljak, whence he 
would be in a position to threaten a further 
movement either on Seres or on Demir 
Hissar. The high ground on the right bank 
of the river enabled full use to be made of 
our superiority in artillery, which contributed 
greatly to the success of these operations. 
The river itself formed a potential danger, 
owing to the rapidity with which its waters 
rise after heavy rain in the mountains, but 
by the night of Sept. 29 sufficient bridges 
had been constructed by the Royal Engineers 
for the passage of all arms. During the 
night of Sept. 29-30 the attacking infantry 
crossed below Orljak bridge and formed up 
on the left bank. 

At dawn on the following morning the 
Gloucesters and the Cameron Highlanders 
advanced under cover of an artillery bom- 
bardment, and by 8S A. M. had seized the vil- 
lage of Karadjakoi Bala. Shortly after the 
occupation of the village the enemy opened 
a heavy and accurate artillery fire, but the 
remaining two battalions of the brigade, the 
Royal Scots and Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, though suffering severely from en- 
filade fire, pushed on against Karadjakoi 


Zir. By 5:30 P. M. that village also was 
occupied, in spite of the stubborn resistance 
of the enemy. Attempts to bring forward 


hostile reinforcements were frustrated during 
the day by our artillery, but during the night 
the Bulgarians launched several strong coun- 
terattacks, which were repulsed with heavy 
loss. 


During the following night determined 
counterattacks of the enemy were again re- 
pulsed, and by the evening of Oct. 2 the 
position had been fully consolidated. Prepara- 
tions were at once made to extend the posi- 
tion by the capture of Yenikoi, an important 
village on the main Seres road. This opera- 
tion was successfully carried out by an in- 
fantry brigade, composed of the Royal 
Munster and Royal Dublin Fusiliers, on the 
morning of Oct. 3, after bombardment by 
our artillery. By 7 A. M. the village was in 
our hands, During the day the enemy 
launched three heavy counterattacks. The 
first two were stopped by artillery fire, 
which caused severe loss. At 4 P. M. the 
village, the ground in the rear, and the 
bridges were subjected to an unexpectedly 
heavy bornbardment from several heavy bat- 
teries which had hitherto not disclosed their 
positions. Following on the bombardment 
was the heaviest counterattack of the day, 
six or seven battalions advancing from the 
direction of Homondos, Kalendra, and 
Topalova with a view to enveloping our 
positions. This attack was carried forward 
with great determination, and some detach- 
ments succeeded in entering the northern 
portion of Yenikoi, where hard fighting con- 
tinued all night, until fresh reinforcements 
succeeded in clearing out such enemy as 
survived. During the following day the con- 
solidation of our new line was continued 
under artillery fire. On the 5th, after a 
bombardment, the village of Nevolien was 
occupied, the Bulgarian garrison retiring on 
the approach of our infantry. 3y the fol- 
lowing evening the front extended from 
Komarjan on the right via Yenikoi to Elisan 
on the left. On the 7th a strong reconnois- 
sance by mounted troops located the enemy 
on the Demir Hissar-Seres railway, with 
advanced posts approximately on the line of 
the Belica stream and a strong garrison in 
Barakli Diuma. On Oct. 8 our troops had 
reached the line Agomah-Homondos-Elisan- 
Ormanli, with the mounted troops on the 
line Kispeki-Kalendra. The enemy’s casual- 
ties during these few days were heavy, over 
1,500 corpses being counted in the immediate 
front of the captured localities. Three hun- 
dred and seventy-five prisecners and three 
machine guns were taken. 

I consider that the success of these opera- 
tions was due to the skill and decision with 
which they were conducted by Lieut. Gen. 
c. J. Briggs, C. B., and to the excellent co- 
operation of all arms, which was greatly as- 
sisted by the exceptional facilities for obser- 
vation of artillery fire. The Royal Flying 
Corps, in spite of the difficulties which they 
had to overcome and the great strain on their 
resources, rendered valuable assistance. 
Armored motor cars were used with ef- 
reek. FS s 

On the enforcement of martial law the man- 
agement of the three lines of railway radiat- 
ing from Saloniki had to be undertaken by 
the Allies; one line, the Junction-Saloniki- 
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Constantinople, is now entirely administered 
by the British Army; this, together with 
the additional railway traffic involved by the 
arrival of the Serbian Army, as well as the 
Russian and Italian troops, has thrown a 
considerable strain on the railway directo- 
rate, which, however, has successfully risen 
to the occasion and has worked harmonious- 
ly and smoothly with the French military 
and Greek civil officials. 


Medical Services and Malaria 


T desire specially to acknowledge the excel- 
lent work rendered by Surgeon Gen. H. R 
Whitehead, C. B., and all ranks of the medi- 
cal services under his command during a 
period in which sickness was prevalent. All 
branches of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
and the Canadian Army Medical Corps de- 
serve the greatest commendation and have 
fully maintained their high traditions of effi- 
ciency. 

The medical services have been called upon 
to face problems of great difficulty. It can 
be easily realized that in a climate varying 
from severe cold to intense damp heat, and 
in a mountainous country deficient in water, 
poorly supplied with roads, without local re- 
sources, and where dysentery and malaria 
are rife, the duties and responsibilities of 
these services must necessarily be heavy. 
Experiments as to the most efficacious types 
of mountain ambulance transport had been 
conducted in the Winter and Spring, and asa 


result travois, mule litters, and cacolets now 
form integral portions of each field ambu- 
lance. 

During the same period exhaustive meas- 
ures were taken for an anti-malarial cam- 
paign. Officers with special knowledge were 
appointed to supervise anti-malarial work; 
swampy areas were drained and the defen- 
sive lines then held carefully surveyed with 
a view to only the most healthy portions 
being held. Although malaria has still been 
the prevailing disease, yet I feel certain that 
these careful precautionary measures have 
been greatly instrumental in lessening its in- 
tensity. The move to the valley of the 
Struma in June tested all the preparations 
made, and severely tried the medical re- 
sources. The area occupied was found to be 
highly malarious, the heat intense and damp, 
and the single road from the base long, hilly, 
and of uneven surface. The organization of 
this line of evacuation and the arrangement 
of halting places and refilling points was, 
however, successfully undertaken. > = * 

On the declaration of martial law at 
Saloniki on June 38, certain administrative 
functions had necessarily to be taken over 
from the Greeks by the Allies; among these 
was the control of the customs, which is now 
administered by a Greek director working 
under the supervision of a commission com- 
posed of British and French officers directed 
by French Headquarters. The administra- 
tion of this important office has been con- 
ducted with discretion and common sense. 


“The Mad Dog of Europe” 


T. P. O'Connor, writing in The London Chronicle a few days after the 
breaking of America’s diplomatic relations with Germany, offered this striking 


parable: 


A mad dog rushes into the streets early in the morning when few people 
are about. Most of the citizens are still in bed. For horrible moments it has 
full and unchecked run; it bites here, there, everywhere. It catches the early 


postman and chambermaid and jumps at the baby in arms until the whole town 
is at last aroused and, pellmell, everybody rushes after the mad dog until at 
last its brains are dashed out by truncheon or rifle and the unclean and wicked 
thing lies on the ground with the poisonous foam still oozing from its dead and 
impotent lips. 

This is a parable. It sums up and symbolizes to my imagination the story 
of Germany in this war. For years, as Lloyd George puts it in one of his great 
passages, she plotted to murder Europe in her sleep. Meantime she prepared 
herself for the devil’s work by poisoning her mind and the mind of all her peo- 
ples with the devil’s gospel that might alone constituted right; that war was not 
merely the means but the end; that the human conscience, free will, and the 
existence of nations should lie at the mercy of the biggest battalions and the best 
machine guns, and when the appropriate time was supposed to have come she 
burst on sleeping and unarmed Europe, foaming at the mouth with the fury of 
madness. 


At first the mad dog was able to bite and to infect everybody and every- 
where until at last the whole world woke up to the universal peril, and today the 
whole world, or almost the whole world, is in full pursuit of the noxious beast 
and its end is near at hand. America has come in to give the coup de grace— 
for it is quite certain America’s intervention is the coup de grace. 
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Blame for the Dardanelles Failure 
The Report of the Special Com- 


mission Headed by Lord Cromer 


HERE was issued in _ London, 
March 8, 1917, a comprehensive 
report by the special commission 
appointed by Parliament to in- 
vestigate the ill-fated Dardanelles cam- 
paign. The report is an ad interim one, 
dealing exclusively with the origin and 
inception of the attack on the Darda- 
nelles. It is signed by the late Lord 
Cromer, who was Chairman of the com- 
mission; Andrew Fisher, representing 
Australia; Thomas McKenzie, represent- 
ing New Zealand; Sir Frederick Cawley, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
James A. Clyde, Lord Advocate; Stephen 
L. Gwynn, Nationalist Member of the 
House of Commons; Rear Admiral Sir 
William H. May, Field Marshal Baron 
Nicholson, and Justice Pickford. 

There were two minority reports—a 
dissent by Andrew Fisher, Australian 
High Commissioner, on one of the find- 
ings, and by Thomas McKenzie, New 
Zealand High Commissioner, on the 
same; and a separate report by Walter 
Roch, Liberal Member of the House of 
Commons from Pembrokeshire. 

The signing of the report was the last 
act performed by Lord Cromer; his death 
followed a few days later. There has 
been some discussion as to why a docu- 
ment revealing the inner history of an 
ill-fated campaign should be published 
by the Government in time of war, and 
it is charged that it was done for political 
effect to discredit the Asquith Adminis- 
tration; in fact, in the discussion in the 
House of Parliament a few days after it 
was made public, the findings of the 
commission were quoted as a direct re- 
flection on the Asquith Cabinet. Some 
influential English newspapers have 
gone so far as to demand proceedings 
against Asquith and other members of 
the Cabinet responsible for the cam- 
paign. 

The report is remarkable for its 
candor. It blames in frank terms the 


late Earl Kitchener, Secretary of War; 
Winston Spencer Churchill, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty; Lord Fisher, 
then First Sea Lord; Prime Minis- 
ter Asquith, and other members of the 
War Council. 


Kitchener a Dominant Force 


The report begins with a _ general 
synopsis of the organization of the War 
Cabinet calling attention to the fact that 
the management in November, 1914, de- 
volved upon a War Council of the 
Cabinet, consisting of Premier Asquith, 
Earl Kitchener, and Mr. Churchill, with 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
the Marquis of Crewe, then heads of the 
Foreign, Treasury, and India Offices, 
participating, but with comparatively 
inactive advisory functions. Sea Lords 
Fisher and Wilson were with Mr. 
Churchill, and Chief of Staff General 
Murray with Earl Kitchener, theoretic- 
ally as technical advisers, but in practice, 
according to the report, usually playing 
silent parts. The commission was 
“struck with the atmosphere of vague- 
ness and want of precision which seems 
to have characterized the proceedings of 
the War Council.” 


Mr. Churchill testified that Mr. As- 
quith and Earl Kitchener “ settled mat- 
ters,” although he had the same author- 
ity. The commission thought his view 
was overmodest. The Cabinet as a body 
placed all responsibility on the council, 
sometimes requesting that it was not to 
be told of occurrences on the ground 
that the fewer who knew of them the 
better. 

Earl Kitchener’s dominating influence 
pervades the testimony. The commission 
says he would not impart full informa- 
tion of his plans, even to the War Coun- 
cil. His action in holding troops back 
for three weeks without consulting the 
Admiralty greatly compromised the 
probability of success. Mr. Churchill de- 
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scribed him as “all powerful, imper- 
turbable, and reserved,” adding, “he 
dominated absolutely our councils at this 
time. The belief that he had plans deep- 
er and wider than any we could see 
silenced misgivings.” 

The report discusses the political as- 
pects of the campaign, saying it was 
also designed to influence Bulgaria and 
Italy, then neutrals, and relieve pressure 
on Russia. General Hamilton said Earl 
Kitchener thought the operation would 
be successful in staving off Bulgaria’s 
entrance into the war, in occupying 300,- 
000 Turks for nine months, and in heart- 
ening Russia. 


Designed to Defeat Egypt 


The report summarizes the conclusions 
reached as follows: 


The question of attacking the Dardenelles 
was, on the initiative of Mr. Churchill, 
brought under the consideration of the War 
Council on Nov. 25, 1914, as the ideal method 
of defending Egypt. It may reasonably be 
assumed that inasmuch as all the authorities 
concerned were prima facie in favor of a 
joint military rather than a purely naval at- 
tack, such an attack, if undertaken at all, 
would have been of the former rather than 
of the latter character had not other cir- 
cumstances led to a modification of the pro- 
gram. A communication from the Russian 
Government of Jan. 2 introduced a fresh 
element into the case. The British Govern- 
ment considered that something must be 
done in response to it, and in this connection 
the question of attacking the Dardanelles 
was again raised. 

The Secretary of State for War declared 
that there were no troops immediately avail- 
able for operations in the East, and his 
statement was accepted by the War Council, 
who took no steps to satisfy themselves by 
reports of estimates as to what troops were 
available then or in the near future. Had 
this been done the Commissioners think it 
would have been ascertained that sufficient 
troops would be available for a joint military 
and naval operation at an earlier date than 
supposed, but this matter was not adequately 
investigated by the War Council. Thus the 
question before the War Council on Jan. 138 
was whether no action of any kind should 
for the time being be undertaken or whether 
action should be taken by the fleet alone, 
the navy being held to be the only force 
available. 

Political arguments, which were adduced 
to the War Council in favor of a prompt and 
effective action if such were practicable, 
were valid and of the highest importance, but 
the practicability of whatever action was 
proposed was of equal importance. Mr. 
Churchill appears to have advocated an at- 


tack by ships alone before the War Council, 
on a certain amount of half-hearted and 
hesitating expert opinion which favored a 
tentative or progressive scheme, beginning 
with an attack upon the outer forts. This at- 
tack, if sucessful, was to be followed by 
further operations against the main defenses 
of the Narrows. There does not appear to 
have been direct support or direct opposition 
from the responsible naval and military ad- 
visers, Lord Fisher and Sir James Wolfe 
Murray, as to the practicability of carrying 
on the operations as approved by the War 
Council, viz., to bombard and take the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople as the 
objective. 


Fisher Made No Objection 


The First Sea Lord and Sir Arthur Wilson, 
who was the only naval adviser present at 
the War Council, expressed no dissent. Lord 
Kitchener, who occupied a commanding posi- 
tion at the time the decision was taken, was 
in favor of the project. Both Lord Fisher 
and Sir Arthur Wilson would have preferred 
a joint naval and military attack, but they 
did not express to the War Council and were 
not asked to express any opinion on the sub- 
ject, and offered no objection to naval opera- 
tions, as they considered them experimental 
and such as could be discontinued if the first 
results obtained were not satisfactory. 

The Commissioners think that there was an 
obligation, first on the First Lord, secondly 
on the Prime Minister, thirdly on one other 
member of the War Council, to see that the 
views of the naval advisers were clearly put 
before the council, and that the naval ad- 
visers should have expressed their views to 
the council, whether asked or not, if they 
considered the project which the council was 
about to adopt was impracticable from a 
naval point of view. 

Looking at the position which existed on 
Jan. 18, 1915, the Commissioners do not think 
the War Council was justified in coming to 
the decision without much fuller investiga- 
tion of the proposition which had been sug- 
gested to them. The Commissioners hold 
that the possibility of making a _ surprise 
amphibious attack on Gallipoli offered such 
great military and political advantage that 
it waS mistaken and ill-advised to sacrifice 
this possibility by deciding to undertake a 
purely naval attack, which from its nature 
could not obtain completely the object set 
out in the terms of the decision. 


The decision taken on the 16th to mass 
troops in the neighborhood of the Dardanelles 
marked a very critical stage of the whole 
operation. It ought to have been clear that 
when this was once done, even if troops 
were not actually landed, it would be ap- 
parent to the world that a serious attack 
was intended, and a withdrawal could no 
longer be effected without running serious 
risk of loss of prestige. At that moment, as 
time was all important, no compromise was 
possible between making an immediate and 
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vigorous effort to insure success at the Dar- 
danelles by joint naval and military occupa- 
tion and falling back on the original inten- 
tion of desisting from a naval attack if the 
experiences gained during the bombardment 
were unsatisfactory. 


Troops Delayed by Kitchener 


On Feb. 20 Lord Kitchener decided that 
the Twenty-ninth Division, part of the troops 
which by the decision of Feb. 16 were to be 
sent to the East, should not be sent at that 
time, and Colonel Fitzgerald instructed the 
Director of Naval Transport that transports 
for that division and the rest of the expedi- 
tionary force would not be required. This was 
done without informing the First Lord, and 
the dispatch of troops was thus delayed three 
weeks. This delay greatly compromised the 
probability of success of the original attack 
by land forces and materially increased the 
difficulties encountered in the final attack 
some months later. 

We consider that in view of the opinions 
expressed by the naval and military authori- 
ties on the spot the decision to abandon the 
naval attack after the bombardment of March 
18 was inevitable. There was no meeting of 
the War Council between March 19 and May 
14. Meanwhile important land operations 
were undertaken. We think that before such 
operations were commenced the War Council 
should have carefully reconsidered the whole 
position. 

In our opinion the Prime Minister ought 
to have summoned a meeting of the War 
Council for that purpose and, if not sum- 
moned, other members of the War Council 
should have pressed for such a meeting. We 
think this was a serious omission. We con- 
sider that the responsibility of those mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who did not attend the 
meetings of the War Council was limited to 
the fact that they delegated their authority 
to their colleagues who attended those meet- 
ings. 

We are of the opinion that Lord Kitchener 
did not sufficiently avail himself of the 
services of his General Staff, with the result 
that more work was undertaken by him than 
it was possible for one man to do, and con- 
fusion and want of efficiency resulted. 

We are unable to concur in the view set 
forth by Lord Fisher that it was his duty, 
if he differed from the chief of his depart- 
ment, to maintain silence at the council or 
to resign. We think that the adoption of 
any such principle generally would impair 
the efficiency of public service. 

We think that although the main object was 
not attained, certain important political ad- 
vantages, upon the nature of which we have 
already dwelt, were secured by the Darda- 
nelles expedition. Whether those advantages 
were worth the loss of life and treasure in- 
volved is and must always remain a matter 
of opinion. 





The report says that Lord Kitchen- 
er’s premature death and the death of 
his secretary, Major Fitzgerald, render 
it impossible to state with the same con- 
fidence as in the case of living witnesses 
the opinions and aims of Lord Kitchener 
at different periods of the proceedings. 
The commission does not believe, how- 
ever, that even deference to the memory 
of the illustrious dead justified it in ab- 
staining from complete revelations of 
his course. The report adds: “It is nec- 
essary to do justice to the living as well 
as to the dead.” 

Colonel Churchill testified that Lord 
Kitchener’s personal qualities and po- 
sition played a very great part in the de- 
cision of events, the report says. It con- 
tinues: “ He was the sole mouthpiece of 
War Office opinion in the War Council. 
When he gave a decision it was invari- 
ably accepted as final. He was never 
overruled by the War Council or Cabinet 
in any matter, great or small. Scarcely 
any one ever ventured to argue with him 
in the council.” 

Major Gen. Charles E. Callwell, who 
was Director of Military Operations at 
the War Office at the time of the Dar- 
danelles expedition, testified that the 
General Staff virtually ceased to exist, 
because it was not consulted. 

The principle of centralization was 
pushed to the extreme point by Lord 
Kitchener. It proved successful in the 
minor operations in the Sudan, but in 
larger operations it threw on one man 
more work that any individual could 
cope with. 


Australian Commissioner Dissents 


Andrew Fisher, Australian High Com- 
missioner in London, in a note issued 
with the Dardanelles report dissented 
from the findings of the majority—that 
the naval advisers should have expressed 
their views at the War Council; and from 
the opinion of the majority—that Lord 
Fisher was not justified in remaining 
silent. Mr. Fisher says: 

I dissent in the strongest terms from any 
suggestion that departmental advisers of a 
Minister, in his company at council meetings, 
should express any views at all other than 


to the Minister and through him, unless spe- 
cifically invited to do so. I am of the opinion 
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that it would seal the fate of responsible 
government if servants of the State were to 
share the responsibility of Ministers to Par- 
liament and to the people on matters of 
public policy. The Minister has command of 
the opinions and views of all the officers of 
the department he administers on matters of 
public policy. yood stewardship demands 
from Ministers of the Crown frank, fair, and 
full statements of all opinions of trusted 
and experienced officials to their colleagues 
when they have direct reference to matters 
of high policy. 

Thomas McKenzie, High Commissioner 
of New Zealand in London, took a sim- 
ilar stand regarding Lord Fisher and 
the naval advisers. Mr. McKenzie also 
expressed the opinion that the commis- 
sion was not yet justified in coming to 
a decision as to the results of the enter- 
prise. To do so, he said, it would be nec- 
essary to investigate the conduct of the 
offensive on the Gallipoli Peninsula and 
of the subsidiary operations. 

A separate report was presented also 
by Walter F. Roch, Liberal member of 
the House of Commons from Pembroke- 
shire. Mr. Roch made an exhaustive ex- 
position of the attitude of Lord Fisher, 
who, he said, vigorously opposed the 
Dardanelles enterprise and on Jan. 28 
actually left the council table declaring 
he would resign his office. 

“Lord Kitchener,” he continued, 
“took Lord Fisher aside and urged him 
that his duty to the country was to con- 
tinue in office. Lord Fisher reluctantly 
yielded to Lord Kitchener’s entreaty and 
resumed his seat.” 

Lord Fisher, continues the Roch re- 
port, in his evidence before the Commis- 
sioners said he had “ taken every step to 
show his dislike of the proposed opera- 
tions,” and replying to a question as to 
why he had made no formal protests at 


the meetings of the War Council, told 
the Commissioners: “ Mr. Churchill knew 
my opposition. I didn’t think it would 
tend toward good relations between him 
and myself, nor to smooth working at the 
Admiralty, to raise an objection in the 
War Council’s discussions.” 


Lord Fisher’s Point of View 


After the decision of the War 
Council had been taken and the expedi- 
tion begun, Lord Fisher, the report con- 
tinues, did everything in his power to 
assist. His whole theory of the use of 
the British sea power in the war, Mr. 
Roch states, was embodied in a memo- 
randum submitted to Premier Asquith 
in January, as follows: 


The Germans have already endeavored, 
without success, to scatter our naval strength 
by attacks on our trade and by submarines 
and mines. The pressure of sea power is a 
slow process and requires great patience. In 
time it will almost certainly compel the 
enemy t* seek a decision at sea. This is one 
reason for husbanding our resources. Another 
reason is that the prolongation of war at sea 
tends to raise up fresh enemies for the 
dominant naval power, owing to the exaspera- 
tion of neutrals. This tendency is only 
checked by the conviction that an overwhelm- 
ing naval supremacy is behind the nation 
exercising the sea power. 

The sole justification of bombardments and 
attacks by ‘the fieet on fortified places, such 
as the Dardanelles, is to force a decision at 
sea. As long as the German High Sea Fleet 
possesses its present strength and splendid 
gunnery efficiency, so long is it imperative 
that no operation be undertaken by the Brit- 
ish fleet calculated to impair its superiority, 
which is none too great in view of the heavy 
losses already experienced in ships and men, 
which latter cannot be filled in the period of 
the war, in which the navy differs material- 
ly from the army. Even the older ships 
should not be risked, for they cannot be lost 
without losing men, and they form the only 
reserve behind the great fleet. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


Note.—Owing to the seizure of all German periodicals by the British blockade patrols, Crr- 
RENT HiIstorRY MAGAZINE has been unable to obtain for this issue a full representation of recent 
German cartoons. 


[Swiss Cartoon] 





Dying Europe 





—From Nebelspalter, Zurich. 


Europe: “ Help! ” 
AMERICA: “ Pay!” 





[Spanish Cartoon] 


Steady Pounding 








—From Iberia, Barcelona. 


ATTILA-WILHELM: “ The more I tremble the harder the Briton hammers at [oe 
the door! ” | 












[German Cartoon] 


The Sacrifice for Fame 









Jugend, Berlin. 


Since France has no coal, she throws her 17-year-olds into the fire. 
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[English Cartoon] 


A Ball You Don’t Punch Twice 





From The London Telegram. 


Wait for the return journey and see what happens. 


[French Cartoon] 


German Remorse 






—From La Victoire, Paris. 
“ What an awful war! I would give Belgium for a mess of sauerkraut! ” 
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[Swiss Cartoons] 
Among the Neutrals 


Thank you! ” 


The Latest Stunt in the White House 





[Published at the time of President Wilson’s peace notes.] 


BROTHER JONATHAN: 
“cc No! 


SPAIN: 








“ While I Still in Angel Garb ”—comedy skit in the popular show by W. Wilson. 





[English Cartoons] 


The Two Eagles 


—Fron The Westminster Gazette. 
Notice to quit. 


The New Shark 


i 
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—From The Westminster Gazette. 
NEPTUNE: “ Now, then, clear out‘of here, you murdering villain! Aren’t 
there sharks enough in the sea without you?” 





[Italian Cartoon] 


Civilizing Armenia 


*“In Armenia two trenches of murdered Armenians were discovered.’’—Cable dispatch, 


—From Il 420, Florence, 


Under the protection of German “ Kultur” the Turk is making every effort to 
civilize the Armenian people. 








[Australian Cartoon] 


The Pacific President 





—From The Sydney Bulletin. 
BULL: “Mean to say you attach the same weight to both cases? Haven’t the 


German outrages made your blood boil? ” 
WILsoNn: “ Brother, if I HAD any blood, it would NEVER boil.” 
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[French Cartoon] 


Reply of the Entente 





—From La Baionnette, Paris. 


A German peace? We will sit on it! 


Ng 


[Dutch Cartoon] 


Peace Threatens 


é 


—From De Nieuwe Amsterdammer, Amsterdam. 


1 


MARS AND DEATH: “If we can’t drive her away we are lost 
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London 
will learn 


John Bull, 


—From 
And Bill will then go under. 


He’s made a fatal blunder, 
For soon the world will “ take a turn,” 


But Bill—blaspheming fool! 
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In tones of blood and thunder 
“On all the world I’ll work my will, 


“There is no God but me! ” cries Bill, 
Or split the earth asunder 














[English Cartoon] 


The Awakening 
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—From London Opinion. 


UNCLE Sam: “ And I always thought until now it was a man!” 





[Swiss Cartoon] [Spanish Cartoon] 
The Latest Victim German “ Humanity ” 


a 
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—From Nebelspalter, Zurich. 


The Entente has taken a prisoner. Peace—in the name of humanity! 
[English Cartoon] [English Cartoon] 
Ending in a “ Draw” Barred Sea Zones 





acwanre say 


LVERBOTEN 4 


sins asae 





—From The Evening News, London. 


. : —From The London Evening News. 
President Wilson says the war must . 


end in a “draw.” If meant in the sense 
depicted above we entirely agree with The Limit! 
him. 
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[American Cartoons] 





The Watchdog Uncle Sam 
Is Looking For 


The Temptation 
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German money for a Mexican invasion 
of the United States. 






—From The Knickerbocker Press. 






Seeing Is Believing In German Headquarters 









WHO 15 THIS 
FELLOW — 
UNCLE SAM? 












—From The Boston Journal. —From The Spokesman-Review, Spokane. 


The Kaiser’s friendly hand. The threat without an army back of it. 
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[ American 


Too Proud to Bite 
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—From The Kuickerbocker Press. 


Who is Pulling the Strings ? 


—From The San Francisco Chronicle. 


Cartoons] 


An Untenable Position 
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—From The Portland Oregonian. 


Unpreparedness is a rotten limb to de- 
pend on in an emergency. 





—From The New York Times. 


“Damn the torpedoes! Go ahead! ”— 
Admiral Farragut. 
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[American Cartoons] 


Crucified Awaiting an “Overt Act” 


: oS GARIN —/ 
—From The St. Louis Republic. 
The rights of humanity on the cross of 










—From The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





military necessity. Patience that has ceased to be a virtue. 
What’s He Smoking’? Lying in Wait 


—From The Ohio State Journal. 


The Kaiser’s pipe dreams —From The Telegram, New York. 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Rebellious Pupil 
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—From The New York Times. 
TEACHER: “ Maybe you’ll feel more like playing when I’m through with you.” 
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BRITAIN’S “ Victory LOAN ” 


(= BRITAIN’S third war loan, 
XI which was recognized as the su- 
preme test of the purpose of the people 
firmly to prosecute the war, closed Feb. 
18,1917. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
officially announced on Feb. 25 that nearly 
$5,000,000,000 of new money had been 
subscribed by 5,289,000 subscribers. The 
Chancellor was especially proud of this 
showing, in view of the fact that the 
bankers had advised against a 5 per 
cent. loan, believing 6 per cent. to be the 
minimum rate that would be accepted. 
The Chancellor stated that the loan had 
exceeded expectations by $2,000,000,000. 
In his analysis he said that in this 
stupendous loan there were no special 
subscriptions from banks, whereas in the 
war loan of 1915 the special subscrip- 
tions from banks came to £200,000,000 
out of the total of £616,000,000 then sub- 
scribed. The public subscriptions in 1915 
were, therefore, £416,000,000 from about 
1,100,000 subscribers, as compared with 
public subscriptions of. £1,000,000,000 
from, at the lowest, 5,289,000 subscribers. 

The largest German war loan was the 
third, which, at the rate of 20 marks 
to the pound, amounted to £608,000,000, 
but as the sovereign even at that time 
was worth 24 marks, a truer basis of 
comparison would be to take that total 
as £508,000,000. The total raised by the 
five German war loans is 47,000,000,000 
marks, which, on the conventional basis 
of 20 marks to the pound, is £2,350,000,- 
000, but at 28 marks to the pound, which 
is the present value of the mark, is only 
£1,678,000,000. 

The total raised in Great Britain by 
means of war loans since the war began, 
exclusive of all short-term borrowing, is 
£2,002,000,000. If Exchequer bonds, of 
which the average currency is about 
three and a half years, should be in- 
cluded, this total becomes £2,346,000,000. 
The population of Germany is 65,000,000, 
the population of the United Kingdom is 
45,000,000. 

The total number of subscribers from 
1 shilling upward to the last German 
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war loan was 3,810,000. The total num- 
ber of subscribers from 1 shilling upward 
to the new British war loan is over 
8,000,000. 

No figures are available as to the con- 
version of the 4% per cent. war loan 
into the new war loan. The amount. of 
the 5 and 6 per cent. Exchequer bonds 
converted is not completely known, but 
is at least £234,000,000 out of a total 
outstanding of £509,000,000. The total 
bonds converted, namely, £234,000,000 5 
per cent., are of course in addition to 
the figure of £1,000,000,000 new money. 


* * * 


GERMANY’S WAR BURDENS 


CF Feb. 23 a new war credit of 
15,000,000,000 marks was introduced 
in the Reichstag, bringing the total in 
Germany up to 67,000,000,000 marks, or 
$16,750,000,000. In presenting the new 
eredit the Finance Minister explained 
that war taxation would be increased 20 
per cent. He said that the war credit 
voted last October was nearly exhausted, 
and continued: 

“As in all the belligerent countries, 
so also here the war expenditure in the 
last few months has created a certain 
tension, but it is certainly not greater 
with us than with our enemies. I have 
no reason to suppose that the proportion 
of two to one which I estimated in Oc- 
tober as existing between the expend- 
itures of the Entente and the Central 
Powers has changed. The war expend- 
iture of the world exceeds 300,000,000,000 
marks, and not more than 100,000,000,- 
000 is our share. The cost in the next 
few months will not relax, and therefore 
I ask a war credit of 15,000,000,000 
marks.” 

me ” an 

Tue YEAR’S BANK CLEARANCES 

HE report of the United States Con- 

troller of the Currency for 1916 
shows that the total bank clearances in 
the year were $241,407,541,000, an in- 
crease of $78,223,404,000. New York 
leads in increases, the total increase for 
the year being $56,358,001,000. Other 
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notable increases were Philadelphia, 
$4,050,121,000; Chicago, $3,725,285,000; 
Boston, $2,698,779,000, and St. Louis, 
$1,064,177,000. 

The popular belief that the United 
States is the richest country in the world, 
measured by the per capita money in the 
banks, is dispelled by a comparison with 
records of other countries. A compila- 
tion shows that the per capita deposit in 
the United States is $50.42, while in New 
Zealand it is $91.41 and in Australia 
$106.97. 

* * 
RESIDENT WILSON signed the new 
revenue measure which will raise 
approximately $248,000,000, with pro- 
vision also for a bond issue of $300,000,- 
000. The feature of the law is an 8 per 
cent. tax on the net profits of companies 
earning in excess of $5,000, and in ex- 
cess of & per cent. on the actual capital 
invested. Inheritance taxes are increased 
about 50 per cent., ranging from 11% to 
15 per cent. 
* * * 
HE Pank of England had $170,000,000 
reserve on March 1, 1917, against 
$205,000,000 the same dav the year 
before. Bank rate, March 1, 5% per 
cent. The Bank of France held 5,148,- 
881,450 franes on March 1, a gain of 
135,000,000 in the year. The Bank of 
Germany held 2,526,081,000 marks, as 
compared with 2,456,400,000 a year 
previous. The rote circulation of the 
Bank is in round numbers 7,847,641,000 
marks, against 6,286,000,000 in 1916 and 
1,.625,.353,000 in 1915. 


* “te + 


NOPPER companies disposed of their 

/ product last year at an average price 
of 28 cents, but the negotiation of new 
contracts for the current year has been 
made at a still more favorable figure. 
It is estimated that the average price 
which consumers will nay to the mining 
companies during 1917 will be in the 
neighhorhood of 31 or 32 cents a pound 


* w 


N the event of an emergency, requir 
ing an expansion in the nation’s cur 
rvency, the Federal Reserve Ranks could 
ccne notes to the amount of $1,000,000, 


000. When the Federal Reserve Board 
was first organized, it directed the print- 
ing of $500,000,000 of notes; and later it 
raised the amount to $790,000,000. Very 
recently it increased the total to $900,- 
000,000, in addition to the notes outstand- 
ing, and the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is working at full speed upon 
the new currency, so as to keep well 
abreast of any conceivable demand that 
may he made. At the present time 
there are approximately $300,000,000 of 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation. 


* ” * 


HE average price of leading steel 
products rose to a new high record 
of $81.05 March 8, 1917. The large ad- 
vance in the average price was caused 
chiefly by the marking up of quotations 
on pig iron, wire products, and tin plate. 
In 1916 the average price of steel prod- 
ucts for the year amounted to $58.99, 
while the lowest average price recorded 
in the last fifteen years was $30.87 in 
1914. 
" + a” 
HE Federal Reserve Roard in Wash 
ington has just ruled that any mem- 
ber bank may rediscount with its Federal 
Reserve Bank a note, draft, or bill drawn 
for the purpose of earrying or trading 
in bonds or notes of the United States, 
and may also procure advances from its 
Federal Reserve Bank on its own promis- 
sory note secured hy a deposit of or 
pledge of honds or notes of the United 
States. 
oe 
HE net earnings of the Du _ Pont 
Powder Company in 1916 were 
$82,107,692, an inerease of $25,000,000 
avery 1915, 
* Ba * 
N the seven months ended last Janu- 
ary trade between this country and 
Latin America amounted to $756,400,000, 
compared with $564,962,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 
This was an increase of $191,500,000, or 
approximately 34 per cent. Imports from 
Latin America, which ineludes South 
America. Central America, Cuba, and 
Mexico, were largely in exeess of our 


exporis, buat the expanding shipments 


ee 
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from the United States are gradually 
diminishing the disparity, and the balance 
of trade in favor of the Southern repub- 
lics is growing smaller. Exports to our 
Southern neighbors increased 47 per 
cent. in the seven-month period, while im- 
ports increased but 26 per cent. 
* * * 
HE Federal Reserve Board has found 
it advisable to correct a misappre- 
hension that has resulted from its state- 
ment of Nov. 28 cautioning national 
banks against increasing the volume of 
foreign acceptances in the form of 
Treasury notes and bills of exchange. 
Events of the past few weeks have pro- 
duced criticism of the board for taking 
the ground of its announcement. The 
board on March 8 issued a statement to 
meet all criticisms. The position taken 
three months ago stands unchanged, but 
the board now takes the ground that if 
the constantly growing balance of credit 
is to be taken care of it should be in the 
permanent form cf bonds. In its state- 
ment the board says: 

“Since that date the country’s gold 
reserve has been further materially 
strengthened and supplies a broad hasis 
for additional credit. The board con- 
siders that banks may perform a useful 
service in facilitating the distribution of 
investments, and in carrying out this 
process they may, with advantage, invest 
a reasonable amount of their resources 
in foreign securities. So long as this 
does not lead to an excessive tying up 
of funds and does not interfere with the 
liquid condition of the banks, there can- 
not be any objection to this course.” 


HE sixth Swiss mobilization loan of 
100,000,000 francs ($19,300,000) at 
4% per cent. interest now brings the 
total for mobilization expenses up to 
600,000,000 frances, ($115,000,000,) Con- 
sular reports from Berne state. A part 
of this last loan—-30,000,000 frances 
($5,790,000)—-will be used in discharg- 
ing the debt now due on the first 
mobilization loan. 
A oe ‘ 
HE Bank of England's statement of 
March 9 shows aggregate deposits of 
$1,220,000,000 and reserve of $176,000,- 
000, or a proportion of reserve to liabili 
ties of 14.02 per cent. 
» Bd * 
P to March 9, 1917, a total of $165,- 
000,000 gold had been imported into 
the United States for the year for.ac 
count of the British Treasury. 
aA Bs * 
HE following were the prices of staple 
products on March 8, 1917, with com- 
parisons: 
Mar, 8, Feb. 8 Mar. 8,° 
1917. 1917. 1916. 
Wheat, No. 1 Spring 2.27% 2.05% 1.383% 
Wheat, No. 2 Red, f.o b 2.18% 1.945, 1.23% 


Corn, No. 2, Yellow. 1.22% 1.14 88 
Oats, No. 8, White. .145% 6615 48% 
Flour. Minn., patent... .10.00 9.00 5.90 
Lard, prime.......... .19.9% 16.60 11.20 
Pork, mess........ 35.00 33.00 22.00 
Reef, family...... . 27.00 25.50 18.50 
Coffee. No. 7 Rio . 0054 10 .09% 
Sugar, granulated.... 7.50 6.75 6.50 


Tron, No. 1. foundry .36.50 33.50 20.50 
Steel, hillets Pitts 70.00 45.00 37.00 


Lead ay ers 8,75 6.75 
Tw . ia .. 4.12% 55.00 49.00 
Copper civleeets cue tee “GR Sige 
Cotton, mid uplands 17.80 15.55 11.65 
Print cloths. secvane 06 6 03 


The foreign exchange rate in New York for the week ended March 8, 1917, was 


as follows: 





Variation 
- Range Last Week,-— from 

Par. , High. Low. Close. Normal. 

Sterling 4.8665 4.753714 4.75 4.75131. -- 2.2 
POG cts awe he : Bunce 5.1826 5.85% 5.85% 5.85% —~11.3 
Marks ...... Ore en ee eee eis, 05.28 68.50 87.75 68.1214 -28.4 
RUN 5 sro 6 Dace x a Me talin oe ol den lS ane pte ae 11.12 11.03 11.12 —45.1 
COMARTE- eccks ve Si es Bene er ey 40.19 40.37% 40.31% 40.31% + 0.5 
UNO baw Wands Vaneeeus se ‘ 5.1828 7.47 7.77 7.77 32.3 
1) OT ae ee ee Pee eee aoe nee 28.35 28.15 28.15 45.2 
Swiss francs ‘ eee vie i 5.1828 5.02 5.02% 5.0214 + 3.6 
Pesetas ..... eae wiacatacs' xiao et ee 19.20 21.18 21.10 21.18 +10.2 
Pesos (Buenos Aires) , 42.44 44.62% 44.3714 44.27% + 4.8 
Milreis. (Rio).......... aa o-- 0 a 44 23.62% 23.6214 23.62% ~27.1 
DVACHIAR. 66066 ce ; 19.295 20.20 20.20 20.20 +. 4.7 
Kroner (Stockholm) 28.79 29 60 29 45 29 RO 1106 
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“Ewo Years of the | European War 


From the Beginning to September, 1916 
PUBLISHED BY THE NEW YORK TIMES 


The Literature The Diplomacy 
The Strategy Human Interest Annals 


Poe Of the Greatest War in 
the History of the World. 


8 Volumes, 624 Pages Each 


Bound in Cloth—Gold Lettered—Index—-Table of Contents. 





The Richest Literature from the Historic Official Utterances by all 
most illustrious writers of all the — the chief official spokesmen. 


countries involved. Expert Reviews of Campaigns and 
The Chief Diplomatic Papers relat- Strategy, also human documents 


ing to the origin and progress of __ from all fronts. 

the War. Informed Opinion by the most re- 
The Essential Official Documents —nowned publicists, annalists and 

pertainmg to the chief phases. commentators of all the nations. 


Each volume illustrated with Rotogravures—International Cartoons—Halftones— 
Maps—Charts 
PRICES: . 
To Subscribers, cased, delivered, $15.00 
To Non-Subscribers, “ $18.00, including a year's subscription to the Magazine. 
To holders of the 6 part volume, a credit of $1.50 per volume, if returned to Current History in 
good condition. 
PAYABLE-—$1.50 on receipt of order and $1.50 a month for 11 months, or if all cash with order 10% discount on above 


CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE | 
Times Annex—Times vonentat York City | 
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Short-Story_ Writing ing | 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short Story 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, | 
for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes :—“<Be- | 
fore completing the lessons, | 
received over $1,000 for manu- 
script sold to Woman’s Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, 
McCall’s and other leading 
magazines.”’ 
Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 





Journalism. In all over One | 





| r 

i Hundred Courses, under profes- 
| sors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
it 





Pr. Esenwein and other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address | 
| 

| 


The Home Correspondence School 


5 > Sprinatiold, M ass 





The University of Chicago 
HOME front cnt a2. iovtrace 
STUDY “ eccstas 


asth Year U.of C. (viv. 1) Chicago, Ill. 


g Personal Instruction 
By Mail trsinca’’Susiness 
man. Qualify to 

earn $2,500.00 to $15,000.00 
@ year in spare one University 


methods. TUITION EXTREMELY LOW. EASY TERMS. Text 
Books furnished. Most_practical and authoritative non-resident course — En- 
dorsed by bench andbar. Thorow reparation for bar or business. Over 40,000 
students and graduates. PERGONAL | hE as warantee to coach tree 
any raduate | 1-4 to pass bar exams. LIMITED SPEC! ios bain po TUITION 
OFFER now in f rite for particulars ond valuable law FREE, 


American ‘Correspondence School of Law at ewichdo™" 



















C & C PATENTS PROTECT THEM FOR YOU 
Books “What to Invent’ and “How to 
Obtain a Patent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report regarding patentability 
AC & C patent on your idea today may mean 
independence tomorrow. Manufacturers constantly 
writing us to buy patents, Patents advertised for 
sale at our expense 
ease Sia Sire wash ine 8 


AC) 
Gore. 


MEND IT TODAY 10¢ 


- 


is © Delivered vo. FREE 










Your choice of 44 st aylen, colors and sizes in the 
famous line of “RA Rr” bicycles, shown in full 
— in = big new rh re re Catalon. We pay all the 

®, freight charges Fre Chicago to your town. 
30 0 Day s Free Trial allowed on the 
bicycle you se- 
lect, nays riding testin your own town for a 
full month. Do not buy until you get our great 
neus trial offer and low Factory-Direct-To- 

Rider terms and prices 
TIRE LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, single 
wheels and repair parts tor all makes 
f ' oie veles at belt usus at eeiees. No one else can 
4 otfer you such values and such terms, 

Rider 3] SEND NO MONEY but write today for the big 


Agents new Catalog. tt*s free. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Wanted Sa EA Dept. N-222 Chicago 
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you never hada chancdl 


‘Four years ago you and I worked at the 
same desk. We were both discontented. Re- 
member the noon we saw the International 
Correspondence Schools’ advertisement? That 


woke me up. I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and decided to let the 
I.C.S. help me. I wanted you to do the same, 
but you said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ I have been 
climbing ever since; you had the same chance 
I had, but you turned it down. No, Jim, you 
can’t expect more money until you ’ve trained 
yourself to handle bigger work.” 


There are lots of ‘‘Jims’’ in the world—in stores, 


’ factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one of them? 


Wake up! Everytime youseean I. C. S. coupon your 
chance is staring you in the face. Don’t turn it down. 


Right now over one hundred thousand men are 
preparing themselves for bigger jobs and better pay 
through I. C. S. courses. You can join them and get 
in line for promotion. Mark and mail this coupon, 
= find out how. 


———— ee TEAR OUT HERE = se come eee ee oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 48654, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the poai- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ADVERTISING MAN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Salesmanship Electric Lighting 
Commercial Law Electric Car Running 


BUSINESS (Complete) Electric Wiring 

Certified Public Accountant palegree®. Expert 
Higher Accounting Practical Telephony 
Bookkeeper Railroader 
Stenographer and Typist Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Traffic Management etal eeyiet cr. or Prospecter 
WINDOW TRIMMER ARCHI 


| Show Card Writer Contractor aa Builder 
Outdoor Sign Painter Architectural Draftemaa 

Common School Subjects Concrete Builder 

| Good English Structural Engineer 
Teacher Plumbing and Heating 
Civil Service Sheet Metal Worker 

[ Rallway Mail Clerk OHEMICAL ENGINEER 
CIVIL ENGINEER Illustrator 
Surveying and Mapping Designer 

[| Textile Overseer or Supt. 

' 


AGRICULTURE HE nish 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Drafteman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Stationary Engineer 
Gas Engineer 


Navigator erman 
Poultry Raising French 
AUTOMOBILES Italian 


Name. 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. 


City. State. 
If name of Course you want is not in this list, write below. 
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Essential to Health and Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of the Mattress. 


—— 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly equipped without Mattress Protectors. 
A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure white padding incased in bleached white muslin 


easily washed whenever necessary, 


Dry out light and fluffy as new. 





They protect your Mattress from 





all impurities and lengthen its life. 





Insist on seeing our trade mark 
and name F.xcelsior Quilted Mat 


tress Protect on each Pro 








A single trial will convince. 





If the charm and Romance 
of Mediaeval France 
Appeals to Your Imagination 
you cannot afford to miss this remark- 


able opportunity. 


For this month—to all who send this 
clipping with their order, we offer 


George Wharton Edwards 


The Forest of Arden, 


with some of its legends of Castle, 
Knight and Maid; of the winding rivers 
--the Meuse, the Semois, the Ourthe and 
the Lesse—and their peaceful village- 
dotted valleys; 29 illustrations, four of 
which are beautiful color plates. 


Large 8vo., cloth, boxed. 
Reduced from $4.50 to $2.95 
Himebaugh & Browne 


Booksellers, Stationers, Engravers 


471 Fifth Ave.. New York 





“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


For distress - j 
ing drink » 


Man-a-cea Water Co. 


tector 





O you have to pamper your digestion, living 
on a tedious diet, avoiding a lot of delicious, 
ordinarily wholesome foods that simply 
will not agree with you? And every time 

you yield to temptation are you in distress until 
vou have dosed yourself with digestives that 
weaken your stomach still further? 

Try sipping with your meals a glass or two of 
Man-a-cea—that clear, good, refreshing mineral 
water that aids digestion and helps to relieve 
stomach and intestinal disturbances by_ natural 
means. Not a laxative. Sold by all druggists 
and first-class grocers under’ the proprietors’ 
money-back guarantee. 


13 Stone St., 
















New York, U.S.A. 































Pays for Itself In Any Office 
in a very short time. Makes from 10 to 150 copies in 
fifteen minutes! Duplicates typewritten and hand 
written letters, orders, bills, reports, bulletins, sketches, 
etc., direct from original~no fussing with stencils. 
Saves 434 hours out of 5. Costs only $15. Does same! 
work as most expensive devices. And besides ‘you re 
ceive a special SERVICE that helps you get business! 


Let us send you all details—FRMw. Matt this adver- 
tiscment with your letterhead, It will be the first 

+ in promoting greater efficlency tn your office and 
‘yen much time and money. Write now, 


¢ Duplicator Co., Dept. E2, 228 W. B’way ,N.Y.C. 
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500 TYPEWRITERS AT 
oe $10 


> ees Typewriter prices smashed! Your choice of 

ieee Rany factory rebuilt machine at a barwain. 
mvery one porfect—gunranteed for 8 yra.~ 

including repairs, My free ciroular tells 

how to save 40 por con 

Bruchine. Write for it! 

Cearborn Typewritar éxcha 


TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and Up. All Makes. 
Save $25 to $50 


on rebuilt at the factory by the well- 
known “Young Process.”’ Sold for low 
cash instalments or rented, Rental 
applies on purchase price, Write for 
full details and guarantee. Free trial. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., 


Chicago. 
Now #222 


Only $2 down brings 


brand new Rex (10 yerrs’ 
guarantee) built because 
world’s greatest merchandise 
house wanted a better machine, 
Typewriter prices smashed! Write today for“ 
writer Secrets.”” Inside facts you ought to 





. 

























Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Monarchs, Rem- 
i Ingtons, Olivers, Royals, Smith Premiers, ete, 
New and used rebuilt machines at a great 
“ bargain We build TYPEWRITERS and 
make them mechanically perfect. Look Uke 
New and Work like NEW. Free trial. Send 
for illustrated Catalog No. 18, and save $19 
to $30 AMERICAN TYPEWRITER EX- 
CHANGE, (4 N. Dearborn St, Chicago 






















Pioneer 
of Cleanliness 


in the days of the broom and the beater, 
Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper has long since be- 
come the universal sweeping device wherever 
carpets and rugs aré used, and for daily, 
handy use in “picking up” it still remains in- 
dispensable. 


BISSELL’S 


CARPET SWEEPER 


makes sweeping easy, saves carpets, and does 
its work without raising a dust in stifling, un- 


healthful clouds. 
For gathering that very fine dust which 
even the carpet sweeper will not get, 
Bissell's Vacuum Sweeper is the efficient 
modern suction device retaining all the 
old ease of handling found in the carpet 
sweeper. 

Rissell’s ‘‘Cyco" Rall-Bearing Carpet Sweepers 
are $8.00 to 85.50, Vacuum Sweepers $7.50 and 
£9.00. A trifle more in South, West and Can- 
ada, Sold everywhere by dealers Booklet on 
request. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
| Carpet Sweeping Devices In the World. 
Dept. 375, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Made in Canada, too, 


rtm om et pce a 
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TYPEWRITER SENSATION 
L. C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of stand- 
ard aize with keyboard of atand- 
ard universal arrangement—has 
Backapacer -- Tabulator — two 
qolor ribbon--Ball Rearing con- 
struction—every operating con- 
venience. Five Days Free Trial. 
Fully guaranteed. Catalog and 
apecial priee sent free, 


H. A. SMITH, 


365--.231 North Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


$ 50 A Month Buys 
a Visible Writing 
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Are You 
Unfit 


for War? 


Out of 276 applicants for en- 
listment in the U. S. Navy, 221 
were rejected. Bad teeth were 
the main cause of unfitness. 
Bad gums led to the trouble. 
If you would use 


Sjozodont 


LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 


you could join the army of those 
whose gums and teeth are 
physically fine and fit. 


While you are cleaning your 
teeth with Sozodont, its harm- 
less but effective antiseptic 
properties gently come in con- 
tact with the gum tissue, assur- 
ing you of sound teeth in firm, 
normal gums. Sozodont adds to 
your efficiency. 


You can purchase Sozodont 
from your druggist for 25c. 


Sozodont is also sold in 
Paste and Powder form. 


Hall & Ruckel 


260 Washington Street, New York 


Mid-Week 


Pictorial 


The Mid-Week Pictorial 
is issued every Th ursday 
by The New York Times 


The only 24-page exclusive 
war picture weekly in existence. 
Every page in the incomparably 
soft texture of Rotogravure and 
worthy aframe. Priceless as a 
portfolio souvenir of the Great- 
est War in the History of the 
World. 


Mid-Week Pictorial gives each 
week 24 pages with 50 to 75 
pictures of what is most beauti- 
ful, most thrilling, most historic, 
most interesting on sea and land 
in Europe, Asia and Africa. 


Strictly impartial. 
Fair. All sides. 


Only publication of 
the kind in the world. 


Every page is worthy to be framed. 


Single copies 10c. 
Postpaid mail for year $5.00 


Class 90 in clubs with 
other periodicals. 











Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 


Fifth Avenue—New York 


New Spring Models in 
Men’s Hand- Tailored Suits 


First, the Fabrics: These include both domestic and 

fine foreign weaves, in an unusually liberal range of 
patterns, but in which Discrimination is never sub- 
ordinated to Variety. 


Second, Hand-Tailoring: Franklin Simon Clothes 

are Hand-Tailored because the fine workmanship 
which makes these clothes worth while, cannot be 
obtained by machine methods. Incidentally, we are 
the only house in New York selling strictly hand- 
tailored ready-for-service clothes. 


Third, the Style: Style is largely a matter of cutting. 

The Head Designer for Franklin Simon Clothes 
originally served in that capacity for the most famous 
merchant tailor in America. His lines have something 
more than style—they have Fifth Avenue distinction 
and decorum! 


Men’s Spring Suits and Top-Coats 


*25 to *50 


Men's Clothing Shop 4 separate shop 


the Street Level 
8 West 38th Street a iia 
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STEINWAY 
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5 The ideal of the Stemway Piano 1s a beautiful voice. x 

x . 2 : ‘ 

x The work of the Steinway family is to create a x 

i sensitive but permanent vehicle for its expression. : 

3] x 

e “The Steinway realization means the elevation and furtherance of the 2 al 

eS creat art of music. Their field is the world and mankind is the x 

2] beneficiary. Rarely have men had such inspiration and more rarely sw 

3 have they risen to the heights or possessed such unobscured and fam 4 
ag prophetic vision of the intellectual needs.” uM & 
4 ix id 7 
a » We d 
| _ 

a4 i Ff 

3) 3 a 


5 Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall : 


Bx) 107-109 East 14th Street, New York x FF 
iB Subway Express Station at the Door Hepresented by the Foremost ig) & 


Dealers Everywhere 


eee oe . , ee ee 


